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M^jores  mifquum  rhonci  ;  juvenefque,  fenefque^ 
Et  pueri  nafum  rhinocerolis  habe72t.     Mart, 

In  Englifh. 

No  town  can  fuch  a  gang  of  critics  Jhow^ 
Even  boys  turn  up  that  nofe  they  cannot  blow. 


Y  a  record  in  the  cenfor's  office,  and  now  in 
my  cuilody,  it  appears  that  at  a  cenforial 
inquifition,  taken  Tricefimo  qto.  KHz.  by  one  of  my 
illuftrious  predecefibrs,  no  more  than  nineteen  cri- 
tics were  enrolled  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfteri    whereas,  at  the  lad  inquifition  taken 
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by  myfelf,  25°  Geo.  2di.  the  number  of  perfons 
claiming  a  right  to  that  order,  appears  to  amount 
to  276,302, 

This  immenfe  encreafe  is,  I  believe,  to  be  no 
otherwife  accounted  for,  than  from  the  very  blame- 
able  negligence  of  the  late  cenfors,  who  have,  indeed, 
converted  their  office  into  a  mere  finecure,  no  in- 
quifition,  as  I  can  find,  having  been  taken  fince  the 
cenforfnip  of  Ifaac  Bickerftaffe,  Efqj  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne- 

To  the  fame  ncglcdl  are  owing  many  encroach- 
ments on  all  the  other  orders  of  the  fociety.  That 
of  gentlemen  in  particular,  I  obferve  to  have  greatly 
increafed,  and  that  of  fharpers  to  have  decreafed  in 
the  fan"".e  proportion  within  thefe  few  years. 

All  thefe  irregularities  it  is  my  firm  purpofe  to 
endeavour  at  reforming,  and  to  reftore  the  high 
office  with  which  I  am  invefted  to  its  antient  ufe 
and  dignity.  This,  however,  muft  be  attempted 
with  prudejace  and  by  flow  degrees;  for  habitual 
and  inveterate  evils  are  to  be  cured  by  flow  altera- 
tives, and  not  by  violent  remedies.  Of  this  the 
good  emperor  Pertinax  will  be  a  lafling  example. 
"  This  worthy  man,"  fays  Dion  Caffius,  *' periffied 
"  by  endeavouring  too  haflily  to  reform  all  the  evils 
^'  which  infefted  his  country.  He  knew  not,  it 
"  feems,  though  otherwife  a  man  of  very  great 
'*  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  fafe,  nor  indeed  poffible, 
*'  to  effed:  a  reformation  in  too  many  matters  at 
"  once.  A  rule  which,  if  it  holds  true  in  private 
*'  life,  is  much  more  fo  when  it  is  applied  to  thofe 
*^  evils  that  affedl  the  public." 

I  thought  it,  therefore,  not  prudent,  in  the  hurry 
of  my  above  inquifidon  to  make  any  exceptions,  but 
admitted  all  who  offered  to  be  enrolled.  This  is  a 
method  which  I  fiiall  not  purfue  hereafter,  being 
fully  refolved  to  enquire  into  the  qualifications  of 
cvcrv  pretender. 

And 
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And  that  all  perfons  may  come  prepared  to  prove 
their  right  to  the  order  of  critics,  I  (hall  here  fet 
down  thofe  feveral  qualifications  which  will  be  in- 
fifted  on  before  any  will  be  admitted  to  that  high 
honour.  In  doing  this,  however,  I  fhall  flridly 
purfue  the  excellent  rule  I  have  cited,  and  fhall  aft 
with  moft  perfect  moderation  j  for  I  am  v/illing  to 
throw  open  the  door  as  wide  as  I  can,  fo  that  as  few 
as  poflible  may  be  rejedled. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  fentiment  of  Quintilian,  that 
no  man  is  capable  of  becoming  a  good  critic  on  a 
great  poet,  but  he  who  is  himfelf  a  great  poet. 
This  would,  indeed,  confine  the  critics  on  poetry,  at 
lead,  to  a  very  fmall  number ;  and  vvould,  indeed, 
ftrike  all  the  ancients,  except  only  Horace  and  Lon- 
ginus,  off  the  roll;  of  the  latter  of  v.'hom,  though 
he  was  no  poet,  Mr.  Pope  finely  fays. 

Thee,  great  Longinus,  all  the  Nine  infpire. 
And  blefs  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire. 

But  with  refpefl  to  fo  great  a  name  as  that  of 
Quintilian,  this  rule  appears  to  me  much  too  rigid; 
It  feems,  indeed,  to  be  little  lefs  fevere  than  an 
injunction,  that  no  man  fhould  criticife  on  cookery 
but  he  who  was  himfelf  a  cook. 

To  require  what  is  generally  called  learning  in  a 
critic,  is  altogether  as  abfurd  as  to  require  genius* 
Why  fhould  a  man  in  this  cafe,  any  niore  than  in 
all  others,  be  bound  by  any  opinions  but  his  own  ? 
Or  why  fiiould  he  read  by  rule  any  more  than  eac 
by  it  ?  If  I  delight  in  a  Qice  of  bullock's  liver,  or  of 
Oldmixon,  why  Ihall  I  be  confined  to  turtle  or  to 
Swift  ? 

The  only  learning,  therefore,  that  I  infift  upon 
is,  that  my  critic  be  able  lo  read  i  and  this  is  fure- 
ly  very  reafonable  j  for  I  do  not  fee  how  he  carl 
otherwife  be  called  a  reader;  and  if  I  include  every 
reader  in  the   name  of  critic,  it  is   furely  veryjull 
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to  confine  every  critic  within  the  number  of  read- 
ers. 

Nor  do  I  only  require  the  capacity  of  reading, 
but  the  atflual  exercife  of  that  capacity ;  I  do  here 
ftri(5lly  forbid  any  perfons  whatever  to  pafs  a  defini- 
tive fentence  on  a  book  before  they  have  read  at  leafi 
ten  pages  in  it,  under  the  penalty  of  being  for  ever 
rendered  incapable  of  admifTion  to  the  order  of 
critics. 

Thirdly,  all  critics  who,  from  and  after  the  firfl 
day  of  February  next,  Ihall  condemn  any  book, 
fhall  be  ready  to  give  fome  reafon  for  their  judg- 
ment; nor  (hall  it  be  fufficient  for  fuch  critic  to 
drivel  out,  **  I  don't  know,  not  I;  but  all  that  I 
*'  know  is,  I  don't  like  it."  Provided,  neverthe- 
lefs,  that  any  reafon,  how  foolifh  or  frivolous  foever, 
fhall  be  allowed  a  good  and  full  juftificacion  j  ex- 
cept only  the  words  poor  Jluff,  wretched  fluffs  bad 
ftuffi  fad  fluffs  low  fluff,  paultry  fluff.  All  which 
fluffs  I  do  for  ever  banifli  from  the  mouths  of  all 
critics. 

Provided  alfo,  that  the  laft-mentioned  claufe  do 
extend  only  to  fuch  critics  as  openly  proclaim  their 
cenfures  j  for  it  is  our  intention,,  that  all  perfons 
fhall  be  at  liberty  to  diflike  privately  whatever  book 
they  pleafe,  without  underftanding  or  reading  one 
word  of  it,  any  thing  therein  or  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

But  as  it  is  reafonable  to  extend  this  power  of 
fudging  for  themfelves,  no  farther  in  this  cafe  of 
criticifm,  than  it  is  allowed  to  men  in  fome  others, 
I  do  here  declare,  that  I  fhall  not,  for  the  future^^ 
admit  any  males  to  the  office  of  criticifm  till  they 
be  of  the  full  age  of  eighteen,  that  being  the  age 
■when  the  laws  allow  them  to  have  a  capacity  of  dif- 
pofing  perfonal  chatties;  for,  before  that  time,  they 
have  only  the  power  of  difpofing  of  themfelves  in 
the  trifling  article  of  marriage.  Females,  perhaps, 
I  fliall  admit  fomcwhat  earlier,  provided  they  be 

either 
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either  witty  or  handfome,  or  have  a  fortune  of  five 
thoufand  pounds  and  upwards. 

Together  with  childhood,  I  exclude  all  other 
civil  incapacities ;  and  here  I  mean  not  only  legal 
but  real  lunatics,  and  idiots.  In  this  number  I  in- 
clude all  perfons  who,  from  the  whole  tenour  of 
their  condu6l,  appear  to  be  incapable  of  difcerning 
good  from  bad,  right  from  wrong,  or  wifdom  frqm 
folly,  in  any  inftance  whatever. 

There  are  again  fome  perfons  whom  I  lliall  admit 
only  to  a  partial  exercife  of  this  office  j  as,  for  in- 
ftance, rakes,  beaux,  fharpers,  and  fine  ladies,  are 
ftridly  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  perpetual  ex- 
clufion,  to  prefume  to  criticife  on  any  works  of  re- 
ligion or  morality.  All  lawyers,  phyficians,  fur- 
geons,  and  apothecaries,  are  ftriftly  forbidden  to 
pafs  any  judgment  on  thofe  authors  who  attempt 
any  reformation  in  law  or  phyfic.  Officers  of  Hate, 
and  would-be  officers  of  ftate  (honefh  men  only 
excepted),  with  all  their  attendants,  and  dependents, 
their  placemen,  and  would-be  placemen,  pimps, 
fpies,  parafites,  informers,  and  agents,  are  forbid- 
den, under  the  penalty  aforefaid,  to  give  their  opi- 
nions of  any  work  in  which  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom in  general  is  defigned  to  be  advanced  ;  but 
as  for  all  pamphlets  which  anywife  concern  the  greac 
caufe  of  Woodall  Out,  and  Takeall  In,  Efqrs.  full 
liberty  is  left  to  both  parties,  and  the  one  may 
univerfally  cry  up  and  commend,  and  the  other 
may  univerfally  cenfure  and  condemn,  as  ufuaL 
All  critics  offending  againft  this  claufe,  are  to  be 
deemed  infamous,  and  their  feveral  criticifms  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  entirely  void,  and  of  none 
effed. 

No  author  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  cri- 
tics, until  he  hath  read  over,  and  underitoodj  Ari- 
ftotle^  Horace,  and  Longinus,  in  their  original 
language;    nor  then  without  a  teRimonial  that  he 
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hath   fpoken  well   of  fome   living  author   befidcs 
himfelf. 

Laftly,  all  perfons  are  forbidden,  under  the  penal- 
ty of  our  higheft  difpleafure,  to  piefume  to  criticife 
upon  any  of  thofe  works  with  which  we  onrfehes 
ihall  think  proper  to  oblige  the  public  ;  and  any 
perfon  who  fhall  prefume  to  offend  in  this  particu- 
lar, will  not  only  be  expunged  from  the  roll  of  cri- 
tics, but  will  be  degraded  from  any  other  order  to 
which  he  fnall  belong  j  and  his  name  will  be  forth- 
with entered  in  the  records  of  Grubllreet. 

Alexander  Drawxansir. 


Numb.  4.     Tuefday^  January  14. 

—- — Nanum  cujufdam  Atlanta  vocamus : 
j^thiopem  Cygmim  :  parvam  extortamque  puellam 
Eiiropen.     Canibus  pigris  fcabieque  vetujla 
L^Vihus,  et  ficca  lambentibus  ora  lucerne, 
I^omen  erit  Fardus,  Tigris,  Leo  ;  fi  quid  adhuc  efi 

^lod  fremat  in  terris  violentius. 

Juv.  Sat.  viii. 


N  E    may  obferve,'  fays   Mr.  Locke,    *  in 
_     all  languages,  certain  words,  that,  if  they 
'  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  firfb  original, 

*  and  their  appropriated   ufe,   not   to  ftand  for  any 

*  clear  and   diftin6l  ideas,'     Mr.  Locke   gives  us 
the   inftances  of  wifdom,  glory,  grace.     *  Words 

*  which  are    frequent   enough    (fays  he)    in  every 

*  man's  mouth  3    but  if  a  great  many  of  thofe  who 

*  ufe  them,    ihould  be  aflced  what    they  mean  by 

*  them,  they  would  be  at  a  ftand,  and  not  know 
'  what  to  anfwerj    a  plain  proof,  that  though  they 

*  have  learned  thofe  founds,  and  have  them  ready 
'  at  their  tongue's  ends    yet  there   are  no  deter- 

*  mined 
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«  mined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  nninds,  which  are  to 
«  be  expreficd  to  others  by  them.' 

Befides  the  feveral  caufes  by  him  affigned  of  the 
abufe  of  words,  there  is  one,  which,  though  the 
great  philofopher  hath  omitted  it,  Items  to  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  introdu6tion  of  this 
enormous  evil.  This  is  that  privilege  which  divines 
and  m.oral  writers  have  aflumed  to  themfelves  of 
doing  violence  to  certain  words,  in  favour  of  their 
own  hypochefes..  and  of  ufing  them  in  a  fenfe  often 
direftly  contrary  to  that  wliich  culiom  (cheabiolute 
lord  and  madtrr,  according  to  Horace,  of  all  the 
modes  of  Ipeech)  hath  allotted  them. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  this  fault  may  be  feen  in  fome- 
what  a  milder  ligUt  (and  L  would  always  fee  the 
blemifhes  of  fuch  writers  in  the  mildeR).  It  mav 
not,  perhaps,  be  fo  juflly  owing  to  any  defigned 
oppofition  to  cullom  as  a  total  ignorance  of  it.  An 
ignorance  which  is  alm.oft  infeparably  annexed  to  a 
collegiate  life,  and  which  any  man,  indeed,  may 
venture  to  own  without  blufhing. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  abufe  of 
words,  the  confequence  is  certainly  very  bad  ;  for 
whilfl:  the  author  and  the  world  receive  different 
ideas  from  the  fame  words,  it'will  be  pretty  difficult 
for  them  to  comprehend  each  other's  meaning;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  fo  many  gentlemen  and 
ladies  have  contradled  a  general  odium  to  all  works 
of  religion  or  morality;  and  that  many  others  hava 
been  readers  in  this  way  all  their  lives  without 
underftanding  what  they  read,  confequently  without 
drawing  from  it  any  practical  ufe. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  an  office  very  worthy  the 
labour  of  a  good  commentator  to  explain  certain 
hard  words  which  frequently  occur  in  the  works  of 
Barrow,  Tillotfon,  Clark,  and  others  of  this  kind. 
Such  are  heaven,  hell,  judgment,  righteoufnefs,  fin, 
&c.  All  which,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  are  at 
prefent  very  little  underftood. 

In  (lead. 
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Inftead,  however,  of  undertaking  this  tafl<  my- 
felf,  at  leaft,  at  prefent,  I  fliall  apply  the  refidue 
of  this  paper  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  writers  only.  I 
lliall  here  give  a  fhort  GlofTary  of  fuch  terms  as  are 
at  prefent  greatly  in  ufe,  and  fliall  endeavour  to  fix 
to  each  thofe  exafl  ideas  v/hich  are  annexed  to  every 
of  them  in  the  world  ;  for  while  the  learned  in  col- 
leges do,  as  I  apprehend,  confider  them  all  in  a  very 
different  light,  their  labours  are  not  likely  to  do 
much  fervice  to  the  polite  part  of  mankind. 


A  modern  GlofTary. 

NOEL.     The  name  of  a  woman,  commonly 
of  a  very  bad  one. 
AUTHOR.     A  laughing-ftock.    It  means  likewife 

a  poor  fellow,  and  in  general  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. 
BEAR.     A  country   gentleman;    or,  indeed,  any 

animal   upon   two    legs   that   doth   not  make   a 

handfome  bow. 
BEAUTY.     The  qualification  with  which  women 

generally  go  into  keeping. 
BEAU.     With   the    article  A  before   it,  means  a 

great  favourite  of  all  women. 
BRUTE.       A  word    implying    plain-dealing    and 

fincerity  3    but  more  efpecially  applied  to  a  phi- 

lofopher. 

/^^fixTi^T*     <       it,  and  a  piece  of  black  ribband 

COLONEL.    [      ^pon  that  head. 

CREATURE.  A  quality  expreffion  of  low  con- 
tempt, properly  confined  only  to  the  mouths  of 
ladies  who  are  right  honourable. 

CRITIC.  Like  Homo,  a  name  common  to  all 
human  race. 

,  COX- 
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COXCOMB.  A  word  of  reproach,  and  yet,  at 
the  fame  time,  fignifying  all  that  is  mol  com- 
mendable. 

DAMNATION.  A  term  appropriated  to  the 
theatre  j  though  fometimes  more  largely  applied 
to  all  works  of  invention. 

DEATH.  The  final  end  of  man;  as  well  of  the 
thinking  part  of  the  body,  as  of  all  tiie  other 
parts. 

DRESS.  The  principal  accomplifhment  of  men 
and  women. 

DULNESS.  A  word  applied  by  all  writers  to  the 
wit  and  humour  of  others, 

EATING.     A  fcience. 

FINE.  An  adjeftive  of  a  very  pieculiar  kind,  de- 
itroying,  or,  at  lealt,  lejffening  th.e  force  of  the 
fubftantive  to  which  it  is  joined;  as  fine  gentle- 
man, fine  lady,  fine  houfe,  fine  clothes,  fine 
tafte; — in  all  v/hich  fine  is  to  be  underfiood  in  a 
fenfe  fomewhat  fynonymous  with  ufelefs. 

FOOL.  A  complex  idea,  compounded  of  poverty, 
honefly,  piety,  and  fimplicity. 

GALLANTRY.     Fornication  and  adultery. 

GREAT.  Applied  to  a  thing,  fignines  bignefsj 
when  to  a  man,  often  littlenefs,  or  meannefs. 

GOOD.  A  word  of  as  many  different  fenfes  as 
the  Greek  work"E;/w,  or  as  the  Latin  Jgo :  Cor 
which  reafon  it  is  but  little  ufed  by  the  polite. 

FIAPPINESS.     Grandeur. 

HONOUR.     Duelling. 

HUMOUR.  Scandalous  lies,  tumbling  ajid  danc- 
ing on  the  rope. 

JUDGE.        {     .       ,, 

*j.  J    An  old  woman. 

KNAVE.     The    name  of    four    cards    in    every 

pack. 
KNOWLEDGE.     In    general,   means   knowledge 

of  the  town,    as   this   is,  indeed,  the  only  kind 

of 
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of  knowledge  ever  fpoken  of  in  the  polltd 
world. 

LEARNING.     Pedantry. 

LOVE.  A  word  properly  applied  to  our  delight 
in  particular  kinds  of  food;  fometimes  meta- 
phorically fpoken  of  the  favourite  objects  of  all 
our  appetites. 

MARRIAGE.  A  kind  of  traffic  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  fexes,  in  which  both  are  conftantly 
endeavouring  to  cheat  each  other,  and  both  are 
commonly  lofers  in  the  end. 

MISCHIEF.     Fun,  fport,  or  paftime. 

MODESTY.     Awkwardnefs,  rufticity. 

NO  BODY.  All  the  people  in  Great  Britain,  ex- 
cept about  I200. 

NONSENSE.  Philofophy,  efpecially  the  philofo- 
phical  writings  of  the  antients,  and  more  efpe° 
cially  of  Aridotle. 

OPPORTUNITY.     The  feafon  of  euckoldom. 

PATRIOT.     A  candidate  for  a  place  at  court, 

POLITICS.     The  art  of  getting  fuch  a  place. 

PROMISE.     Nothing. 

RELIGION.  A  word  of  no  meaning;  but  which 
ferves  as  a  buj^be.n  to  fricrhten  children  with. 

RICHES.  The  only  thing  upon  earth  that  is 
really  valuable,  or  defirable. 

ROGUE.     7   A    man  of  a  different   party  from 

RASCAL.    S       yourfelf. 

SERMON.     A  fleeping-dofe. 

SUNDAY.     The  beft  time  for  playing  at  cards. 

SHOCKING.  An  epithet  which  fine  ladies  apply 
to  almoft  every  thing.  It  is,  indeed,  an  inter- 
iecflion  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  of  delicacy. 

TiEMPERANCE.     Want  of  fpirit. 

TASTE.  The  prefent  whim  of  the  town,  what- 
ever it  be. 

TEASING.     Advice;  chiefly  that  of  a  hufband. 

'i    Subjedls  of  dicourfe. 


VICE. 


WIT, 
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WIT.  Prophanenefs,  indecency,  immorality,  fcur- 
rility,  mimickry,  buffoonery.  Abufe  of  all  good 
men,  and  efpecially  of  the  clergy. 

WORTH.     Power.     Rank.     Wealth. 

WISDOM.     The  art  of  acquiring  all  three. 

WORLD.     Your  ovwi  acquaintance. 


Numb.  8.      Tuefday^  January  28. 

Amhuhaiariim  collegia^  pharmacopolcej 
Mendicii  tnimi,  balatrofies  j  hoc  genus  onme. 

HoR« 

y^  motley  mixture  !  in  long  ivigs^  in  hags, 
Infilks,  in  crapes,  in  garters^  and  in  rags. 

Dunciad, 

TH  E  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  frag- 
ment mentioned  in  my  nxth  paper.  In  what 
language  it  was  originally  writ,  is  impofiible  to  de- 
termine. To  determine  this,  would  be,  indeed,  to 
afcertain  who  thefe  Robinhoodians  were ;  a  point, 
as  we  fliall  fhew  in  our  comment,  of  the  utmoft 
difficulty.  From  the  apparent  difference  in  the  ftyle, 
and  fpelling  of  the  Tranflation,  it  feems  to  have 
been  done  into  Englifli  by  feveral  hands,  and  pro- 
bably in  diftant  ages.  I  have  placed  my  con- 
jeflures  concerning  fome  doubtful  words,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  without  venturing  to  difturb 
the  text. 
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Iniport'tnent  *  qnejlhis  ainfarning    relldgin    and 
gubermint,  bandyled  by  the  Robinhoodians* 

March  8,    1751. 

THIS  evenin  the  queftin  at  the  Robinhood 
was.  Whether  relidgin  was  of  any  youfe  to  a 
fofyatyj  baken  f  bifor  mee  To'mmas  Whytebred, 
baker. 

James  Skotchum,  barber,  fpak  as  floweth:  Sir, 
I  ham  of  upinion,  that  relidgin  can  be  of  no  youfe 
to  any  mQrtal  folej  bycaufe  as  why,  relidgin  is  no 
youfe  to  trayd,  and  if  relidgin  be  of  no  youfe  to 
trayd,  how  ist  it  is  youfefool  to  fofyaty.  Now  no  bo- 
dy can  deny  but  that  a  man  maye  kary  on  his  trayd 
very  wel  without  relidgin;  nay,  and  better  two, 
for  then  he  maye  wurk  won  day  in  a  wik  mor  than 
at  prefent;  whereof  no  body  can  faye  but  that 
feven  is  more  than  fix  :  befides,  if  we  haf  no  relid- 
gin we  fhall  have  no  pairfuns  J,  and  that  will  be 
a  grate  favin  to  the  fofyaty;  and  it  is  a  §  makfum 
in  trayd,  that  a  peny  fav'd  is  a  peny  got.  "Where- 
of  The  end  of  this  fpeech  feems  to  be  wanting, 

as  doth  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

— different  opinion  from  the  learned  gentle- 
man who  fpoke  firft  to  the  queftion  :  Firft,  I  deny 
that  trade  can  be  carried  on  without  religion ;  for 
how  often  is  the  fanclion  of  an  oath  necelTary  in 
contrafts,  and  how  can  we  have  oaths  without  re- 
ligion ?  As  to  the  gaining  one  day  in  feven,  which 
the  gentleman  feems  to  lay  much  ftrefs  upon,  I  do 
admit  it  to  be  an  argument  of  great  force;  but  I 
queftion,  as  the  people  have  been  long  ufed  to  idle- 
nefs  on  that  day,  whether  it  would  be  eafy  to  make 

*  Perhaps  impertinent. 

f  I  think  this  fliould  be  read  taken,  and  the  baker's  being  in- 
tent on  his  trade  occafioned  the  corruption. 

J  Read  far/ons,  ^  Read  maxim, 

them 
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them  work  upon  itj  and,  confequently,  if  they 
had  no  churches  to  go  to,  whether  they  would  not 
refort  to  fome  worfe  place  ?  As  to  the  expence  of 
parfons,  I  cannot  think  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  Jb- 
ciety  in  general ;  for  the  parfons  are  members  of 
this  fociety  ;  and  whether  they  who  do  but  little, 
or  others  who  do  nothing  at  all  for  their  livelihood, 
poflefs  their  revenues,  is  a  matter  of  no  manner  of 
concern  to  the  public.  Indeed,  what  the  gentle- 
man fays  concerning  the  Dutch,  I  fliall  own  is 
highly  to  the  honour  of  thofe  induftrious  people;  and 
I  queftion  not  but  if  religion  was  to  interfere  with 
any  branch  of  our  trade,  there  is  ftill  fo  much  good 
fenfe  left  in  this  nation,  that  we  fhould  prefently 
facrifice  the  fliadow  to  the  fubftance.  But  though 
fome  inftances  fhould  occur,  in  which  religion  may 
be  prejudicial,  it  cannot  be  fairly  argued  froni 
thence,  that  religion  is  therefore  of  no  ufe  to  the 
fociety  ;  and  till  that  can  be  proved,  I  fhall  not  give 

my  vote  for  its  abolition.     But  at  prefent — 

hammer  down. 

Mr.  Mac  Flourifli,  ftudent.  I  Ihall  with  grete 
reedinefs  undertake  that  tofl-c  upc.n  my  feel. — Sir, 
the  queeftion,  as  I  tak  it,  is,  whether  relegion  be 
of  any  ufe  to  fociety?  And,  Sir,  this  is  a  queeftion 
of  that  degnity,  that  grete  emportance,  that  when 
I  confeder  the  matter  of  wheech  I  am  to  fpeke,  the 
degnity  of  the  odience  before  whom  I  am  to  fpeke, 
wen  I  refleedl  on  the  fmallnefs  of  my  own  abeeli- 
ties,  weel  may  I  be  ftruck  with  the  greeteft  awe 
and  reveerence  ;  for,  Sir,  neither  Demofthenes,  nor 
Efchines,  nor  Cecero,  nor  Hortenfuis,  ever  handled 
a  more  emportant  queeftion;  and.  Sir,  fhould  any 
thing  mifbecoming  drop  from  me  on  this  grete  oc- 
cafion,  though  your  candour,  your  beneevolence, 
might  encline  you  to  extend  an  unmeerited  atten- 
tion, yet,  Sir,  thefe  walls,  thefe  ftones,  thefe  boards, 
thefe  very  bracks,  withute  ears,  withute  a  tongue, 
would  tacitly  exprefs  their   endeegnatio:i.     Sir,  it 

is 
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is  a  queeftion,  that  whoever  hath  rede  hiftory,  or 
deeved  at  all  in':o  the  oxceelent  my  fiery  of  politics, 
inuft  confees,  that  all  the  grete  pheelofophers,  poets, 
oraters,  hiftorians baiJimer  down— — - 

Mr.  O curry,  iblicltor.  Upon  my  flic  a  1,  I  am 
\trY  forry  now  that  the  rules  of  this  grate  fociety 
forced  the  laft  very  learned  gentleman  to  lit  down 
before  he  told  us  his  opinion;  but,  whatever  it  be, 
I  am  after  being  of  the  faame.  It  is  very  true,  upon 
my  fhoul,  what  he  faid,  that  it  is  a  very  grate 
queflion,  and  I  do  not  well  know  fether  I  under- 
liand  it  as  yet,  or  no;  but  this  I  think,  that  if  re- 
ligion be  a  great  hurt  to  the  nation,  I  cannot  for 
my  fhoul  fee  where  the  good  of  it  is.  This  I 
know  very  well,  that  there  is  a  very  good  religion 
in  Ireland,  and  they  do  call  it  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  I  am  of  it  myfelf,  though  I  don't  very 
well  know  what  it  is.  There  is  fomething  about 
beads  and  maffes,  and  patty  nofters,  and  ivy  marys, 
and  I  will  fight  for  it  as  long  as  I  am  alive,  and 
longer. — And,  upon  my  fhoul,  I  will  tell  you  a 
o-ood  thing;  if  you  are  afraid  of  your  own  religion, 
you  may  fend  icv  ours,  for  I  know  it  will  come; 
for  father  Patrick  Ocain  did  tell  me,  he  would 
bring  it  along  with  him.  Nay,  he  tould  me,  that 
he  had  brought  it  hither  before  he  did  come  him- 
fclf.     [At  which  there  was  a  laugh.] 

Mr.  Giles  Shuttle,  weaver. — I  hope  no  gentle- 
man will  treat  this  thing  as  a  jeft,  whereof  I  thinks 
it  to  be  a  very  great  matter  of  earneft.  Whereof 
I  don't  much  underftand  your  fpeech-making  fort 
of  work,  but  this  I  thinks,  that  I  am  as  good 
judfye  of  thefe  fort  of  matters,  for  I  am  worth  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  owes  no  man  a  farthing. 
Whereof  I  thinks,  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  another; 
for  why  fnould  not  any  other  man  have  as  much 
fenfe  as  a  gentleman  ?  I  thinks  I  knows  fomething 
of  trade,  that  to  be  fure,  is  the  main  article  in 
every    trading    nation,     whereby — - — Here    the 

iirft 
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firft  paper   was   broke  off.     The  fecond  is   as  fol- 
Jows : 

Queftion.  Whether  innnite  power  could  make 
the  world  out  of  nothing  ? 

The  fpeakers  to  this  queftion  were,  Mr.  Thomas 
Tinderbox,  the  chandler  j  Mr.  George  White, 
boatfwain's  mate;  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  victual- 
ler; Mr.  Buge,  the  fhoemakerj  Mr.  Goofe  the 
taylor  J  Mr.  Halt,  the  maker  of  pattins  ;  and  one 
great  fcholar,  whofe  name  I  do  not  know. 

It  was  urged  on  the  behalf  of  infinite  power, 
that  we  have  no  very  adequate  idea  of  it.  That 
there  are  many  things  which  we  fee  are,  and  yet  we 
cannot,  with  any  great  certainty,  tell  how  they 
came  to  be.  That  fo  far  from  our  reafon  being 
able  to  comprehend  every  thing,  fome  wife  men 
have  doubted,  whether  we  do,  with  certainty,  com- 
prehend any  thing.  That  whatever  we  may  think 
we  know,  we  do  not  know  how  we  think.  That 
either  every  thing  was  made  by  fomething  out  of 
nothing,  or  elfe  nothing  made  every  thing,  either 
out  of  fomething  or  nothing.  And,  laftly,  that 
infinite  power  might  more  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  create  every  thing  out  of  nothing,  than  no  power 
at  all  could  be  fuppofed  to  make  every  thing  out  of 
any  thing. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  well  argued,  that  nothing 
can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  for,  ex  nihil,  O  nO' 
thing  is  fit.  That  every  day's  experience  muft  con- 
vince us  of  this;  that,  by  infinite  power,  we  onlj^ 
meant  a  very  great  degree  of  power;  but  that,  if 
the  thing  to  be  done  be  not  the  fubjcft  of  power, 
the  fmalleft  degree  will  be  equal  to  the  greateft. 
And  it  was  urged  with  great  force  of  wit  and  elo- 
quence, by  Mr.  Goofe,  that  the  beft  tailor,  and 
the  worft,  were  alike  unable  to  make  a  coat  with- 
out materials.  That,  in  this  cafe,  a  tailor  with 
infinite  power,  would  be  in  the  fame  condition  with 
a  tailor  who  had  no  power  at  all.     And  if  fo  fmall 

Vol.  X.  €  a  thing 
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a  thing  as  a  coat  could  not  be  made  out  of  no- 
thing, how  could  fo  large  a  thing  as  the  v/orld  be 
cut  out  of  the  fame  no  materials  ?  The  fcholar 
gave  a  very  good  anfwer  to  what  had  been  offered 
concerning  our  ignorance  of  infinite  power,  and 
faid.  If  he  had  no  adequate  idea  of  it,  it  was  a 
good  caufe  of  difbelieving  it;  for,  as  reafon  was  to 
be  judge  of  all  things,  what  was  not  the  obje£l  of 
reafon,  ought  to  be  rejedled  by  it.  He  admitted, 
that  there  were  fome  things  which  did  exift,  and 
that  we  did  not  as  yet  know  the  manner  in  which 
they  came  to  exift]  but  it  did  not  follow  that  fuch 
caufes  were  above  the  reach  of  human  reafon,  be- 
caufe  fhe  had  not  yet  difcovered  them  j  for,  he 
made  no  doubt,  but  that  this  fociety,  by  means  of 
their  free  enquiry  after  truth,  would,  in  the  end, 
difcover  the  whole ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which 
a  man  v/as  made,  would  be  no  more  a  myflery 
to  pofterity,  than  it  is  to  the  prefent  age,  how  they 
make  a  pudding.  He  concluded  with  faying,  that 
fome  very  wife  and  learned  men,  who  lived  near 
three  thoufand  years  ago,  had  allerted  that  the 
world  had  exifted  from  ail  eternity,  which  opinion 
feemed  to  folve  all  diliiculties,  and  was,  as  it  ap- 
peared, highly  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
whole  fociety. 

Queftion.  Whether,  in  the  opinion  of  this  fo- 
ciety, the  government  did  right  in 

Here  ends  this  valuable  fragment,  on  which  I 
(hall  give  my  comment  in  my  next  paper. 
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Numb.  9.     Saturday y  February  1. 
D/V  quihus  in  tcrris^  et  cris  mihi  magnus  /IpoUo, 

ViRO. 

^ell  in  what  clime  thefe  feople  did  appear ^ 
And  you  jh all  he  the  laureat  of  next  year* 

IT  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  fix  with  any 
certainty,  at  what  place,  and  amongft  what 
people,  the  Robinhood  fociety  was  held,  as  we  have 
not  the  leaft  light  to  guefs  from  what  language  the 
fragment  which  now  remains  to  us,  was  originally 
tranflated.  Two  things  may  be  averred,  that  this 
fociety  was  held  in  fome  country  where  the  people 
were  extremely  free  i  and,  fecondly,  that  it  was  in 
a  country,  where  that  part  of  the  community, 
which  the  French  called  la  Canaille,  was  at  the  head 
of  public  affairs. 

From  the  latter  of  thefe  circumftances,  it  ap- 
pears that  thefe  Robinhoodians  cannot  be  placed 
among  the  Egyptians  j  for  Diodorus  Siculus,  Ipeak- 
ing  of  thefe  people,  tells  us,  that,  "  Whereas  in 
'*  all  democracies  great  injury  is  done  to  the  Itate 
*'  by  the  populace  interfering  in  the  public  councils, 
''  the  Egyptians  very  feverely  puniihed  thefe  arti- 
"  ficers  who  prefumed  to  meddle  with  matters  of 
*'  government*." 

Nor  can  I  ever  believe,  that  the  queflion.  Whe- 
ther religion  was  of  any  ufe  to  the  fociety  ?  would 
ever  have  been  fupported  amongft  a  people  fo  high- 
ly devoted  to  fuperftition,  that  religion  was  indeed 
the  foundation  of  their  civil  fociety. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  fol.  68.  Edit.  Rhod.  Hannov.     n?.=rr:-»  Ti  t*"? 
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The  fame  obje6lion  will  recur  againft  placing 
this  fociety  in  Athens ;  for  though  Pericles,  in  his 
fpeech  to  the  Athenians,  recorded  in  Thucydides, 
compliments  his  countrymen  with  being  all  politi- 
cians, "  Among  us,"  fays  he,  "  even  the  me- 
*'  chanics  are  not  inferior  to  their  fellow-citizens  in 
*'  political  knowledge  *."  Yet  in  a  country  where 
Socrates  was  put  to  death,  for  attempting  an  in- 
novation in  religious  matters,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  dregs  of  the  people  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  have  queftioned  the  very  firfl:  principles 
of  all  religion  with  impunity. 

And  this  objedion  will,  I  apprehend,  hold  like- 
wife  againft  all  other  ftates,  not  only  thofe  which 
■we  call  civilized,  but  even  the  Tartars,  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  Pi6ls,  &c.  from  the  time  they  are  re- 
corded in  hiftory.  None  of  thefe  having  been  found 
■without  their  deities,  and  'v\'ithout  a  very  ftrong  per- 
fuafion  of  the  truth  of  fome  religion  or  other. 
And  fo  far  were  they  all  from  doubting  whether 
religion  was  of  any  ufe,  or,  as  the  fragment  hath  it, 
youfe  to  the  fociety,  that  they  carried  the  images 
of  their  gods  with  them  to  war,  and  relied  upon 
their  favour  and  affiftance  for  fuccefs  in  all  affairs. 

To  fay  the  truth,  the  only  people  now  upon 
earth,  among  whofe  anceftors  I  can  fuppofe  fuch 
an  aflembly  to  have  been  held,  are  the  inhabitants 
of  a  certain  tra6t  of  land  in  Africa,  bordering  on. 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commonly  known  unto 
us  by  the  name  of  the  Hottentots. 

I  am,  however,  well  aware  that  there  are  many 
objedtions  to  this  opinion.  Firft,  that  thefe  Hot- 
tentots are  fuppofed  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
religion  at  all,  nor  ever  to  have  heard  the  name  of 
the  divinity;  whereas  it  appears  manifeftly  that  the 
Robinhoodians  had  fome  kind  of  religion  even  efta- 

f  Thucyd.  lib.  U.  C,  40.  Ka»  hi^n;  ©po?  if/x  TrljawftEvoir, 
*.  7.   A. 

bliflied 
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bliflied  in  their  country,  and  that  the  name  of  G — 
was  at  leafc  known  among  them. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  obferve,  likewife,  that  the 
,  members  of  this  fociety  had  more  of  the  ufe  of 
letters,  and  were  better  fl<.iJled  in  the  rules  of  ora- 
tory than  the  Hottentots  can  be  conceived  to  have 
been  ;  for  as  to  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Mac  Fiourifh, 
as  well  for  the  matter  as  for  the  eloquence  of  it,  it 
might  be  fpoken  with  great  applaufe  in  many  of 
our  policed  afiemblies. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  mud  confefs  my- 
felf  inlirely  at  a  lofs  in  forming  any  probable  con- 
jecture as  to  what  part  of  the  earth  thefe  Robin- 
hoodians  inhabited;  not  being  able  to  trace  the 
leaft  footfleps  of  them  in  any  hidory  I  have  ever 
fecn. 

As  to  the  time  in  which  they  flouridif  d,  the  frag- 
ment itlelf  will  lend  us  fome  little  afTidance.  It 
is  dated  i  51  ;  which  figures,  I  make  no  doubt, 
Ihould  be  all  joined  together,  and  then  the  only 
doubt  will  be  from  what  sra  this  reckoning  begun. 

And  here,  [  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  asra  intended  was  that  of  the  general  flood 
in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  that  the  Robinhoodians 
were  fome  party  of  thole  people,  who  are  faid,  after 
the  difperfion  at  Babel,  to  have  been  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Thofe  imperfeift  notions  of  religion  which  they 
appear  to  have  entertained,  admirably  well  agree 
with  this  opinion;  for  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  fuch  immediate  interpofitions  of  provi- 
dence, or,  to  fpeak  more  adequately,  fuch  denun- 
ciations of  divine  vengeance,  as  were  exemplified  in 
the  deluge,  and  the  dil'perfion  at  Babel,  could  fcarce 
be  fo  immediately  eradicated  as  not  to  leave  fome 
little  impreflion,  fome  fmall  fparks  of  religious 
veneration  in  the  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children of  thofe  who  had  been  fpedtators  of  fuch 
dreadful  Icenes ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  both  facred 
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and  prophane  hiftory  afllires  us,  that  thefe  fparks 
were  very  faint,  and  not  fufncienc  to  kindle  any 
true  devotion  an^iong  them. 

Again,  as  the  fragment  very  plainly  appears  to 
have  been  tranflated  by  feveral  hands,  fo  may  we 
very  reafonably  infer  that  it  was  tranflated  out  of 
as  many  various  languages  :  Another  reafon  to  tix 
the  dace  of  this  alTembly  foon  after  the  above-men- 
tioned difperfion. 

Laftly,  the  name  of  Robinhood  puts  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt  or  quertion  ;  this  word  being,  as 
a  learned  etymologift  obferved  to  me,  clearly  de- 
rived from  the  Tower  of  Babel  j  for  the  firil,  Robin 
and  Bobin  are  allowed  to  be  the  fame  word ;  the 
firft  fyliable  then  is  Bob,  change  o  into  a,  which  is 
only  a  metathefis  of  one  vowel  for  another,  and 
you  have  Bab  ;  then  fupply  the  termination  el  in- 
ftead  of  in  (for  both  are  only  terminations)  and 
you  have  clearly  the  word  Babel. 

As  for  h  in  hood,  it  is  known  to  be  no  letter  at 
all,  and  therefore  an  etymologift  may  there  place 
what  letter  he  pleafes,  and  why  not  a  t  as  well  as 
any  other.  Then  change  the  final  d  into  an  r,  and 
you  have  toor,  which  hath  a  better  pretence,  than 
the  known  word,  tor,  to  fignify  tower.— Thus,  by 
a  few  inconfiderable  changes,  the  Robin-hood  and 
Babel-Tower,  appear  to  be  one  and  the  fame  word. 

Two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  this  fragment ;.  the  firft  is,  that  Ireland 
is  mentioned  in  it,  which,  as  Camden  and  others 
would  make  us  believe,  was  not  peopled  till  many 
ages  after  the  sra  I  have  above  mentioned  j  but 
thefe  learned  men  are  certainly  in  a  miftake;  for  1 
am  well  afiurcd  that  feveral  Irifh  beggars,  whofe 
anceftors  were  difpoflelfed  in  the  wars  of  the  lafl 
century,  are  after  having  now  in  their  polfelfion  the 
title-deeds  of  their  faid  eftates  from  long  before  the 
times  of  Noah, 
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The  other  objection  is,  that  the  Dutch  are  like- 
wife  mentioned  in  the  fragment,  a  people,  as  they 
are  generally  fuppcfed,  of  a  much  later  rife  in  the 
world,  than  the  period  of  time  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  affign  to  this  fociety. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  though  that  body  of 
people,  who  threw  off  the  Spanifn  yoke  in  the  time 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  are  extremely  modern,  yet 
are  the  Dutch  themfelves  of  very  great  antiquity, 
as  hath  been  well  proved  by  the  learned  Goropius 
Becanus  from  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus. 

That  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  Aflyrian 
kings,  being  defirous  to  difcover  n'ho  v/cre  the  moft 
antient  people,  confined  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  till  they  were  at  the  age  of  maturity,  without 
fuffering  either  of  them  to  hear  one  articulate 
found  i  having  determined,  I  knov/  not  for  what 
reafon,  that  whatever  language  could  claim  their 
firft  word,  the  people  fpeaking  that  language  fhould 
be  deemed  the  moft  antient. 

The  word  which  was  firft  pronounced  by  one  of 
them  was  Beker,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue 
fignifies  bread  j  the  Phcenicians  were  therefore  con- 
cluded to  have  been  the  firft  planters  of  mankind. 

Under  this  miftake  the  world  continued  many 
ages,  till  at  laft  the  learned  Goropius  difcovered 
that  the  word  Beker,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue 
fignifies  bread,  did  in  the  Dutch  language  fignify  a 
baker,  and  that  before  bread  was,  a  baker  was. 
ErgOy  &c. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  this 
quotation,  as  it  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  Dutch, 
fo  it  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  bakers,  to  whofe 
honour  we  may  likewife  read  in  Diodorus,  that  Ifis 
the  wife  of  Ofyris  was  immortalized  among  the 
Egyptians,  for  having  taught  them  the  art  of 
baking. 

Succeeding  ages  being  unwilling  to  afcribe  fo 

greac  an  honour  to  a  woman,  transferred  it  from 
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her  to  her  hufoand,  and  called  him  Bacchus,  or,  as 
it  is  more  commonly  by  modern  authors  wric,  Bak- 
kus,  and  Bakus,  which  being  literally  done  into 
Englifli'  by  the  change  of  the  Latin  termination, 
is  Baker. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  imagine  that  be- 
fore the  invention  of  cookeiy,  the  bakers  were  held 
\n  the  higheft  honours,  as  the  people  derived  from 
their  art  the  greatefl  dainty  of  which  their  fimple 
tafle  gave  them  any  idea.  And  the  great  efteem, 
in  which  cookery  is  held  now,  may  very  vv'ell  ac- 
count for  the  preference  given  to  bakers  in  thofe. 
early  ages,  when  thefe  were  the  only  cooks* 

But  if  none  of  thefe  reafons  fhould  be  thought 
fatisfaftory,  to  fi:r,  with  any  abfolute  certainty,  the 
exadt  sra  of  this  afTembly,  the  following  conclu- 
lions  muft  be,  I  think,  allowed  by  every  reader: 

Firft,  That  fome  religion  had  a  kind  of  eiiablifh- 
inent  amongfl:  thefe  people. 

Secondly,  That  this  religion,  whatever  it  was, 
could  not  have  the  leaft  fway  over  their  morals  or 
pra(flice. 

Thirdly,  That  this  fociety,  in  which  the  firft 
principles  of  religion  and  government  were  debated 
was  the  chief  airembly,  in  this  country,  and  Mr. 
"Whitebread,  the  baker,  the  greatefl  man  in  it. 

And  laflly,  I  think  it  can  create  no  manner  of 
furprife  in  any  one,  that  fuch  a  nation  as  this  hath 
been  long  fince  fwept  away  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  very  name  of  fuch  a  people  expunged 
out  of  the  memory  of  man. 


J  O  U  R  N  A  I..  as 


Numb.  10.    Tuefday^  February  4. 

At  nojlri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros,  et 
Laudavere  fales  •,  nimium  pat  tenter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  Jlulte,  rairati. 

Modernized. 

In  former  times  this  tajllefs,  filly  town 

Too  fondly  prais'd  'Tom  d'Urfey  and  Tom  Brown. 

^""^  H  E  prefent  age  feems  pretty  well  agreed  in 
an  opinion,  that  the  utmoft  fcope  and  end  of 
reading  is  amufement  only ;  and  fuch,  indeed,  are 
now  the  fafhionable  books,  that  a  reader  can  pro- 
pofe  no  more  than  mere  entertainment,  and  it  is 
Ibmetimes  very  well  for  him  if  he  finds  even  this  in 
his  ftudies. 

Letters,  however,  were  furely  intended  for  a 
much  more  noble  and  profitable  purpofe  than  this. 
Writers  are  not,  I  prefume,  to  be  confidered  as  mere 
jackpuddings,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  only  to  excite 
laughter:  this,  indeed,  may  fometimes  be  inter- 
mixed, and  ferved  up,  with  graver  matters,  in  order 
to  titillate  the  palate,  and  to  recommend  wholefome 
food  to  the  mind  3  and,  for  this  purpofe,  it  hath  been, 
ufed  by  many  excellent  authors  :  "  for  why  (as  Ho- 
"  race  fays)  fhould  not  any  one  promulgate  truth 
*'  with  a  fmile  on  his  countenance  ?  Ridicule,  in- 
"  deed,  as  he  again  intimates,  is  commonly  a 
*'  ftronger  and  better  method  of  attacking  vice, 
"  than  the  feverer  kind  of  fatire." 

"When  wit  and  humour  are  introduced  for  fuch 
good  purpofes,  when  the  agreeable  is  blended  with 
the  ufeful,  then  is  the  writer  faid  to  have  fucceeded 
in  every  point.  Pleafantry  (as  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  Clariffa  fays  of  a  ftory)  Ihould  be  made 
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only  the  vehicle  of  inftru6lion  ;  and  thus  romances 
themfelves,  as  well  as  Epic  Poems,  may  become 
worthy  the  perufal  of  the  greateft  of  men  i  but  when 
no  moral,  no  lefTon,  no  inftrudlion  is  conveyed 
to  the  reader,  where  the  whole  defign  of  the  com- 
pofition  is  no  more  than  to  make  us  laugh,  the 
v/riter  comes  very  near  to  the  character  of  a  buf- 
foon j  and  his  admirers,  if  an  oid  Latin  proverb  be 
true,  deferve  no  great  compliments  to  be  paid  to 
their  wifdom. 

AfrerwhatI  have  here  advanced,  I  cannot  fairly, 
I  think,  be  reprefented  as  an  enemy  to  laughter,  or 
to  all  thcfe  kinds  of  writing  that  are  apt  to  pro- 
mote it.  On  the  contrary,  few  men,  I  believe,  do 
more  admire  the  works  of  thofe  great  mailers  who 
have  fent  their  fatire  (if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion) 
laughing  into  the  world.  Such  are  that  great 
Triumvirate,  Lucian,  Cervantes,  and  Swifr.  Thefe 
authors  I  Ihall  ever  hold  in  the  higheft  degree  of 
efteem  ;  not  indeed  for  that  wit  and  humour  alone 
which  they  all  fo  eminently  poffelTed,  but  becaufe 
they  all  endeavoured,  with  the  utmoil  force  of  their 
wit  and  humour,  to  expofe  and  extirpate  thofe  follies 
and  vices  which  chiefly  prevailed  in  their  fcverai 
countries. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  confine  wit  and  hu- 
mour to  thefe  writers.  Shakefpeare,  Moliere,  and 
fome  other  authors,  have  been  bleffed  with  the  fame 
talents,  and  have  employed  them  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofes.  There  are  fome,  however,  who,  though 
not  void  of  ihefe  talents,  have  made  fo  wretched  a 
ufe  of  them,  that,  had  the  confecration  of  their  la- 
bours been  com.mitced  to  the  hands  of  the  hangman, 
no  good  man  would  have  regretted  their  lofs  ;  nor 
am  I  afraid  to  mention  Rabelais,  and  Arillophanes 
himfelf  in  this  number.  For,  if  I  may  fpeak  my 
opinion  freely  oT  thefe  two  laft  writers,  and  of  their 
works,  their  defign  appears  to  me  very  plainly  to 
have  been  to  ridicule  all  i'ubriety,  modcfty,  decency, 
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virtue  and  religion,  out  of  the  world.  Now,  who- 
ever reads  over  the  five  great  writers  firft  mentioned 
in  this  paragraph,  muft  either  have  a  very  bad  head, 
or  a  very  bad  heart,  if  he  doth  not  become  both  a 
wifer  and  a  better  man. 

In  the  exercife  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
exercife  of  the  body,  diverfion  is  a  fecondary  con- 
fideration,  and  defigned  only  to  make  that  agree- 
able, v.'hich  is  at  the  fame  time  ufeful,  to  fuch 
noble  purpofes  as  health  and  wildom.  But  what 
fhould  we  fay  to  a  man  who  mounted  his  chamber 
hobby,  or  fought  v/ith  his  own  fhadow  for  his  amufe- 
ment  only  ?  how  much  more  abfurd  and  weak 
would  he  appear,  who  fwallowed  poifon  becaufe  it 
was  fweec  ? 

How  differently  did  Horace  think  of  fludy  from 
our  modern  readers  ? 

^(id  verum  atq^ue  decern  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc 

fum  : 
Condo  et  compono,  qu^e  mox  depromere  pojfim, 

"  Truth  and  decency  are  my  whole  care  and  en- 
"  quiry.  In  this  ftudy  I  am  entirely  occupied; 
"  thefe  1  am  always  laying  up,  and  ^o  difpofing, 
*'  that  I  can  at  any  time  draw  forth  my  ftores  for  my 
"  immediate  ufe."  The  whole  epiftle  indeed,  from 
which  I  have  paraphrafed  this  palTage,  is  a  com- 
ment upon  it,  and  affords  many  ufeful  leffons  of 
philofophy. 

When  we  are  employed  in  reading  a  great  and 
good  author,  we  ought  to  confider  ourfelves  as 
fearching  after  treafures,  which,  if  well  and  regu- 
larly laid  up  in  the  mind,  will  be  of  ufe  to  us  on 
fundry  occafions  in  our  lives.  If  a  m^an,  for  in- 
ftance,  fhould  be  overloaded  with  profpericy  or  ad- 
verfity  (both  of  which  cafes  are  liable  to  happen 
to  us),  who  is  there  fo  very  wife,  or  fo  very  fooliih, 
that,  if  he  was  a  mafter  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch, 
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could  not  find  great  matter  of  comfort  and  iKility 
from  their  dodlrines  ?  I  mention  thefe  rather  than 
Plato  and  Ariftotlc,  as  the  works  of  the  latter  are 
not,  I  think,  yet  completely  made  Englifh  ;  and, 
confequently,  are  lefs  within  the  reach  of  moft  of  my 
countrymen. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  afked,  will  Seneca  or 
Plutarch  make  us  laugh  ?  perhaps  not;  but  if  you 
are  not  a  fool,  my  worthy  friend,  which  I  can  hardly 
with  civility  fufpe6t,  they  will  both  (the  latter  efpe- 
cially)  pleafe  you  m.ore  than  if  they  did.  Fo>:  my 
own  part,  I  declare,  I  have  not  read  even  Lucian 
himfelf  v/ith  more  delight  than  I  have  Plutarch  ;  but 
ibrely  it  is  adonifhing,  that  fuch  fcribkrs  as  Tom 
Brown,  Tom  D'Urfey,  and  the  wits  of  our  age 
Ihould  find  readers,  whilft  the  writings  of  fo  excel- 
lent, fo  entertaining,  and  fo  voluminous  an  author 
as  Plutarch  remain  in  the  world,  and,  as  1  apprehend, 
are  very  little  known. 

The  truth  I  am  afraid  is,  that  real  tafte  is  a  qua- 
lity v^ith  which  human  nature  is  very  flenderly  gifted. 
It  is  indeed  fo  very  rare,  and  fo  little  known,  that 
ibarce  two  authors  have  agreed  in  their  notions  of 
it  i  and  thofe  v/ho  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it 
to  others,  fcem  to  have  fucceeded  only  in  Ibewing 
us  that  they  knew  it  not  themfelves.  If  I  might  be 
allowed  to  give  my  own  fentiments.  I  fliould  de- 
rive jt  from  a  nice  harmony  between  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  judgment;  and  hence  perhaps  it  is, 
that  fo  few  have  ever  poircfled  this  talent  in  any 
eminent  degree.  Neither  of  thefe  will  alone  be- 
llow it  i  nothing  is  indeed  more  common  than  to 
fee  men  of  very  bright  imaginations,  and  of  very 
accurate  learning  (vyhich  can  hardly  be  acquired 
■without  judgment)  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  tadej 
and  Longinus,  who  of  all  men  feems  moft  exqui- 
fitely  to  have  polTelTed  it,  will  puzzle  his  reader 
very  much  if  he  flaould  attempt  to  decide,  whether 
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imagination  or  judgment  fliine  the  brighter  in  that 
inimitable  critic. 

But  as  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  they  are  ckarly 
void  of  any  degree  of  tafte.  It  is  a  quality  in  which 
they  advance  very  little  beyond  a  ftate  of  infancy. 
The  firft  thing  a  child  is  fond  of  in  a  book,  is  a 
pidure  j  the  iecond  is  a  ftory  ;  and  the  third  a  jcfl'. 
Here  then  is  the  true  Pons  Afinorum,  which  very 
few  readers  ever  get  over. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  appear,  that  true  talte  is  the  real  gift  of 
nature  only  ;  and  if  fo,  fome  may  afk,  to  what  pur- 
pofe  have  I  endeavoured  to  fhew  men  that  they  are 
without  a  bleffing,  which  it  is  impofTible  for  them 
to  attain  ? 

Now,  though  it  is  certain  that  to  the  higheft 
confummation  of  tafte,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
excellence,  nature  muft  lend  much  alTiftance  j  yet 
great  is  the  power  of  art  almoft  of  itfelf,  or  at 
beft  with  only  flender  aids  from  nature  j  and  to  fay 
the  truth,  there  are  very  few  who  have  not  in  their 
minds  fome  fmall  feeds  of  tafte.  "  All  men  (fays 
*'  Cicero)  have  a  fort  of  tacit  fenfe  of  what  is  right 
*'  or  wrong  in  arts  and  fciences,  even  without  the 
"  help  of  arts."  This  furely  it  is  in  the  power  of 
art  very  greatly  to  improve.  That  moft  men 
therefore  proceed  no  farther  than  as  I  have  above 
declared,  is  owing  either  to  the  want  of  any,  or 
(which  is  perhaps  yet  worfe)  to  an  improper  edu- 
cation. 

1  ftiall  probably,  therefore,  in  a  future  paper, 
endeavour  to  lay  down  fome  rules  by  which  all 
men  may  acquire,  at  leaft,  fome  degree  of  tafte. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  ihall  (according  to  the  me- 
thod obferved  in  inoculation)  recommend  it  to  my 
readers,  as  a  preparative  for  their  receiving  my  in- 
ftrudions,  a  total  abftinence  from  ail  bad  books. 
I  do  therefore  moft  earneftly  intreat  all  my  young 
readers,   that  chey  would  cautioufly  avoid  the  peru- 

fal 
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ufal  of  any  modern  book  till  it  hath  firfl:  had  the 
farKftion  of  fome  wife  and  learned  man ;  and  the 
fame  caution  I  propofe  to  all  fathers,  mothers,  and 
guardians, 

"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners," 
is  a  quotation  of  St.  Paul  from  Menander.  Evil  books 
corrupt  at  once  both  cur  manners  and  our  tajie. 


Numb.  17.    Saturday y  February  29. 
Credite,  Pojleri.  Hor. 

Let  pojlerity  take  my  word  for  it. 

T  is  a  common  expreffion  with  hiftorians  "  That 
«'  fuch  and  fuch  fads  will  hardly  be  believed  by 
"  pofterityj"  and  yet  thefe  fads  are  delivered  by 
them  as  undoubted  truths,  and  very  often  affirmed 
upon  their  own  knowledge. 

But,  v/hat  is  much  more  aftonifhing,  many  of 
thofe  very  indances,  which  are  reprefented  as  diffi- 
cult articles  of  truth  by  future  ages,  did  moft  pro- 
bably pafs  as  common  occurrences  at  the  time  when 
they  happened,  and  might  feem  fcarce  worthy  of 
any  notice  to  the  generality  of  people  who  were  eye- 
witnefles  to  the  tranfa£lions. 

The  cardinal  de  Retz,  after  relating  the  almoft 
incredible  diftrefs  of  the  then  queen  of  England, 
who  was  likewife  the  daughter  of  France,  and  had 
not  credit  at  Paris  for  a  faggot  to  warm  herfclf  in 
the  month  of  January,  proceeds  thus :  "  Nous 
"  avons  horreur,  en  lifant  les  hiftoires  de  lachetez 
*'  moins  monftreufes  que  cella-la ;  &  le  peu  de  fen- 
*'  timent  que  je  trouvais  dans  la  plupart  des  efprits 
**  fur  ce  fait  m'a  oblige  de  faire,  je  crois,  plus  dc 
"  mille  fois  cette  reflexion  :   que  les  exemples  du 
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*  pafse  touchent  fans  comparaifoii  plus  les  hom- 
'  mes  que  ceux  de  leurs  fiecles.  Nous  nous  ac- 
'  coutumons  a  tout  ce  que  nous  voions;  &  je 
'  vous  ai  die  quelquefois,  que  je  ne  fais  fi  le  con- 
'  fulat  du  cheval  de  Caligula  nous  auroit  autanc 
'  furpris  que  nous  nous  rimaginons."  *  We  are 
fhocked,  in  reading  hiftoryj  at  many  lefs  fcanda- 
lous  inftances  than  this;  and  the  little  innprenion 
which  I  obferved  this  made  in  the  generality  of 
men's  minds  at  that  time,  hath  caufed  this  re- 
flexion to  recur  to  me  a  thoufand  times.  That 
the  examples  of  former  ages  do  beyond  all  com- 
parifon  more  fenfibly  afTeft  us,  than  thofe  of  our 
own  times.  Cuftom  blinds  us  with  a  kind  of 
glare  to  thofe  objects  before  our  eyes,  and  I  have 
often  doubted  whether  we  fliould  have  been  as 
much  furprifed  at  Caligula,  when  he  made  his 
horfe  a  conful,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  we  fhould 
have  been.' 

I  can  with  truth  declare,  that  I  have  a  thoufand 
times  reflefted  on  the  judicious  difcernment  of  this 
uncommon  obfervation  ;  thejuftice  and  excellence 
of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  illudrate  to  my  reader, 
by  taking  once  more  a  furvey  of  that  opinion, 
which  poiterity  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  en- 
tertain of  the  prefent  times  j  and  as  I  have  formerly 
fhwen  that  they  will  probably,  in  fome  inftances, 
believe  much  more  than  ourfclves,  fo  in  others, 
it  is  altogether  as  probable,  that  they  will  believe 
lefs. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  let  us  fuppofe  fome 
great  and  profound  critic,  in  the  fortieth  century, 
undertaking  to  comment  on  thofe  hiftorical  ma- 
terials relating  to  this  kingdom,  with  which  that  age 
may  poiTibly  furnilh  him;  and  in  what  manner  m.ay 
we  conceive  him  more  likely  to  write  than  in  the 
following  ? 
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Ahjlra5l  from  Humphrey  Newmixoti's  obfervations  on  the 
hijlory  of  Great-Britain, 

********* 

Defunt  miilta, 

'TPHOUGH  it  is  impofTible  to  deliver  any  thing 
"^  with  great  certainty  of  thofe  fabulous  ages, 
which  a  little  preceded  the  time,  when  univerfaj  ig- 
norance began  to  overipread  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
and  more  efpecially  prevailed  in  this  ifland,  till  the 
reftoration  of  learning,  which  firft  began  in  the  thirty- 
fixth  century  ;  fome  few  monuments  of  antiquity 
have  however  triumphed  over  the  rage  of  Barbarifm, 
which  may  ferve  us  to  confute  the  horrid  forgeries 
of  that  Legendary,  GeofFry  Bechard,,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  3000. 

This  GeofFry  writing  of  the  year  175 1,  hath  the 
following  words :  ^  The  Inglis  hat  fet  temps  ware  foe 

*  dialed  to  gamein,  fo  that  feverl  off  the  grate  menri 

*  yous'd  to  mak  yt  thee  foal  bifens  off  thayr  lifs  $ 

*  hand  knot  unli  thee  meffirs,  butt  alfo  theyre  ems 

*  yous'd  to  fpind  a  hole  dais,  hand  knits  hatt  thayr 

*  cartes.    Les  ems  auffi  bien  ais  meffirs  cheept  thayre 

*  I'affemble   forr  thatt  propos,  hat  whitch  les  fems 

*  hat   perdus  mundoy    quelle   thayres  meffirs   rop 

*  koontri  for  get.' 

So  far  this  bifliop,  wlio  was  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  mod  learned  men  of  his  age,  quia  legere  i^  fcri- 
here  potehaty  fays  a  cotemporary  author  j  but  thole 
who  contend  the  mod  for  his  learning,  will  be  able, 
I  am  afraid,  to  fay  but  little  for  his  honefty  i  fince 
all  mull  allow  that  he  was  either  deceived  himfeif, 
or  hath  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  readers  j  for  I 
have  now  by  me  a  record  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  all  kinds  of  gaming  were, 
within   a  very  few  years    before  this  period,    of 

which 
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Tvhich  this  GeofFry  writes,  abfolutely  prohibited  un- 
der the  fevereft  penalties.  This  law  might  indeed 
be  infringed  by  fome  of  the  lowed  of  the  people; 
and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  think  it  was  (o  ;  for  in 
a  fpeech  of  George  the  Good,  delivered  from  the 
throne  in  that  very  year  1751,  a  fevere  execution  of 
the  laws  in  this  refpefl  is  recommended  to  the 
magifcrate. 

But  that  the  great  men,  as  the  bifliop  fliys,  flioiild 
fly  thus  in  the  face,  not  only  of  thole  laws  which 
they  themfelves  made,  but  of  their  fovereign  too,  is 
too  incredible  to  be  impofed  even  on  children. 

Again,  here  is  a  refledtion  not  only  on  the  great 
men,  but  on  the  great  ladies  of  thofe  times,  who 
are  reprefented  in  a  light,  which  I  fhall  not  affront 
the  prefent  virtuous  and  prudent  matrons,  their 
great  grand-daughters  in  the  feventieth  defcent,  by 
mentioning.  But  hov/  inconfillent  is  this  charafter 
■with  what  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Drawcanfir,  the  only  ahnalifl  of  whofe  works 
any  part  hath  defcended  to  us,  who,  in  one  of  his 
annals  or  journals,  acquaints  us,  that  there  was  not 
a  fingle  lady  in  his  time  married,  who  was  not  pof- 
fclTed  of  every  qualification  to  make  the  marriage 
ftate  happy  ? 

The  fame  authority  is  fufficient  to  contradifl  the 
abfurd  account  which  this  Geoffry  gives  in  another 
place  of  the  ladies  of  thofe  days  ;  where  he  fays  that 
women  of  the  firft  quality  ufed  to  make  nightly  riots 
in  their  own  houfes.  One  paffage  is  fo  ridiculous, 
that  I  cannot  omit  it.  The  ladies  of  St.  James's 
parifh,  fays  he,  ufed  to  treat  their  company  with 
Drums  ;  and  this  was  thought  one  of  their  mofl  ele- 
gant entertainments;  fome  copies,  I  know,  read 
Drams,  but  the  former  is  the  true  reading,  nor 
Would  the  latter  much  cure  the  abfurdity. 

A  learned  critic  indeed  of  my  acquaintance 
fufpefts,  that  the  above  paffage  is  corrupt,  and  pro- 
pofes,    inftead    of  St.    James's,  to  read  St.  Giles's, 
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and  inilead  of  Drum,  to  read  Dram  j  and  then  he 
lays  the  above  account  will  agree  with  a  record  of 
that  age,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  women  of  St. 
Giles's  parifh  were  notorioufly  addidled  to  dram- 
drinking  at  that  time.  And  as  for  the  word  Lady, 
he  urges,  that  it  did  not  then,  as  it  doth  now,  fignify 
a  woman  of  great  rank  and  diftindlion,  but  was  ap- 
plied promifcuouny  tothe  whole  female  fex;  tofup- 
port  which  he  produces  a  paffage  from  Sir  Alexander 
Drawcanfir,  where  the  wife  of  a  low  mechanic  is 
called  a  lady  of  great  merit. 

Another  legend  recorded  by  our  GcofFry,  is  fuffi- 
cienc  of  itfelf  to  deftroy  his  credit.  He  tells  us, 
that  a.  herd  of  hicks  ufed  to  frequent  all  the  public 
places  i  nay,  he  fays,  that  two  or  three  fuch  animals 
would  fometimes  venture  among  feveral  thoufands 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  put  them  all  into 
confufion  and  dilbrder.  This  is  a  very  fcandalous 
refledion  on  the  gentlemen  of  thofe  days  5  but  it  is 
at  the  fame  tim.e  To  incredible,  that  it  needs  no  re- 
futation. 

The  truth  I  believe  is,  that  the  bifliop  was  a  weak 
and  credulous  man,  and  very  eafily  impofed  upon  ; 
efpecially  in  thofe  matters  v/:th  which  his  funftion 
prevented  him  from  being  well  acquainted.  What 
he  writes  of  their  theatrical  entertainments  is  be- 
yond all  meafure  ridiculous.  De  vurft  a  nite  of  le 
play,  (fays  he)  d'author  was  a  put  a  de  ftake  fur 
on  de  theatre  ftage,  dare  des  criticats  dey  pait  at 
him,  hyefs  him,  caradecall  him  ;  off,  off  him,  vor 
too  dree  heures.  Dis  be  dam  playe.  Des  criticats 
be  de  a  perentice,  klarque,  boo,  buccuk  and  ga- 
mambler. 

Now  I  will  refer  it  to  any  one  whether  the  hifto- 
rian  can  be  conceived  here  to  write  of  a  civilized 
people,  and  fuch  the  Britons  are  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  at  that  time. 

Monfieur  de  Belle  Lettre  in  his  Melange  Cri- 
que,  which  he  publilhcd  in   the  year  3892,  treats 

the 
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the  whole  hiftory  of  this  Geoftry  as  a  romance  j 
and,  indeed,  what  is  recorded  in  it  concerning  dogs, 
feems  fufficiently  to  favour  this  opinion.  At  this 
time,  fays  Bechard,  the  chief  learning  among  thofe 
people,  was  among  the  dogs.  Learned  was  thea 
a  common  epithet  to  feveral  of  the  canine  fpeeches, 
and  a  great  difpute  was  for  a  long  time  carried  on 
between  a  French  and  Englifh  individual  of  this 
fpecies.  W^e  knov/  not  in  whofe  favour  it  was  de- 
termined; but  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the 
queftion  was,  v/hich  was  the  moft  learned  of  the 
two.  The  hiflorian  adds,  that  feveral  of  the  moft 
eminent  writers  were  of  the  canine  kind;  and  were 
univerlally  called  fad  dogs*. 

The  bifhop  concludes  his  hiftory  with  thefe  words : 
Monftr.  incred  ten  toufand  pip.  iiffi  nit.  up  got  zee 
ooftryche  tap  tonnobus,  is  pregados.  dat  zocurn 
hypor  hoperad  abun,  idelonycus  quinto  pur  zin  in- 
mus  fi  fadon  addili. 

Which  is  fo  ridiculous  a  fuppofition,  that  I  fhall 
leave  it  with  the  reader  without  any  remark. 


Numb.  21.     Saturday^  March  14. 

EJl  miferorum,    tit    malevolentes  fint    atque  invideant 
bonisy  Plautus. 

//  is  a  mifer able  Jl ate  to  be  malevolent ,  and  to  envy  good 
men. 

1  SHALL  publifh  the  following  letter  with  t!ie 
fame  defign,  that  the  Spartans  expofcd  drunken 
men  to  the  view  of  their  children.  Examples  may 
perhaps   have    more    advantage   over  precepts,    in 

*  "  Sad  is  fynonimous  w.ich  grave,  wife.     The  Judges  were 
"  formerly  called  fad  men  of  the  law." 

D  2  teaching 
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teaching  us  to  avoid  what  is  odious,  than  in  irti^ 
pelling  us  to  purfue  what  is  amiable.  If  the  reader 
will  perufe  it  with  attention,  he  will,  I  conceive, 
difcover  in  it  a  very  ufeful  moral ;  of  which  I 
Ihall  give  no  further  hint,  than  by  defining  the 
reader  not  to  be  offended  at  the  contradidtions  that 
occur  in  it. 

Mr.  Censor, 

IX/^HEN  I  firfh  read  the  name  of  Axylus  to  as 
letter  in  your  paper,  though  I  eafily  per- 
ceived the  writer  to  be  a  filly  fellow,  I  little  gueft 
who  was  the  individual  perfon ;  but  in  his  fecond 
performance  he  haih  been  pleafed  to  acquaint  me 
who  he  is. 

This  fellow.  Sir,  you  are  to  know,  I  have  em- 
ployed every  means  in  my  power  to  perfecute,  ever 
lince  I  was  acquainted  with  him  j  not  b'ccaufe  he 
is  a  fool  (for  I  have  no  fixed  quarrel  with  fo  nu- 
merous a  body),  but  becaufe  he  is  in  reality  a  good 
man. 

You  will,  perhaps,  think  this  a  very  flrange  con- 
felTion  J  and  fo  it  would  be,  if  there  was  any  pof- 
fibility  of  your  gueffing  from  whom  it  came ;  but 
I  have  the  fatisfaftion  to  be  allured,  that  though 
1  am  adually  known  both  to  you  and  to  your 
friend  Axylus,  I  fliall  be  the  lad  perfon  in  the  world 
to  whom  either  of  you  will  impute  the  charafterl 
Ihall  here  lay  open.  I  well  know  that  I  pafs  upon 
you  both,  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  wife  people, 
for  one  of  the  belt  and  worthieft  men  alive  j  for, 
as  a  late  orator  at  the  Robinhood  faid,  **  he  had 
"  the  honour  to  be  an  Atheili  ;"  fo  I,  Sir,  have  the 
honour  to  be  a  moft  profound  hypocrite.  By  which 
means  I  have  univerfally  obtained  a  good  chara(fler, 
and  perhaps  a  much  better  than  what  the  filly  Axy- 
lus hath  acquired  by  really  deferving  it  j  for,  as 
Plato  rein;irks  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  republic, 
**  the 
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the  jufl:  man  and  the  unjuft  man  are  often  reci- 
procally miftaken  by  mankind,  and  do  frequently 
pafs  in  the  world  the  one  for  the  other.  The  rea- 
fon  of  which,  as  I  take  it,  and  as  he  in  Plato  in- 
deed intimates,  is,  that  the  former  are  for  the  mod 
part  fools,  and  the  latter  are  men  of  fenfe. 

If  I  could  fo  far  prevail,  however,  as  to  deprive 
this  Axylus  of  all  the  praife  which  he  receives  from 
his  a6lions,  and  to  fhew  him  in  an  opprobrious  light 
to  the  world,  I  might  perhaps  be  contented,  and 
wiih  him  ill  no  longer.  And  yet  I  am  not  pofitive 
that  this  would  be  the  cafe^  for  what  amends  can 
it  make  to  a  man  who  fees  his  miftrefs  in  his  ri- 
val's arms,  that  the  world  in  general  are  perfuaded 
that  he  himfelf  alone  enjoys  her ;  or  could  all  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  all  the  Te  Deums  of 
his  priefts,  fatisfy  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  pre- 
vent his  envying  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I 
am  well  apprized  that  the  reputation  of  goodnefs 
is  all  which  I  aim  at,  and  is  all  which  a  wife  man 
would  defire,  notwithftanding  which,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  praife  founds  moil  harmonious  to  that 
ear  where  it  finds  an  echo  from  within  ;  nay,  who 
knows  the  fecret  comforts  which  a  good  heart  may 
diiflate  from  within,  even  when  all  without  are 
filent !  I  perceive  fymptoms  of  Juch  inward  fatif- 
faflion  in  Axylus,  and  for  that  reafon  1  envy  and 
hate  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  foul. 

You  will  perhaps  fay,  why  then  do  you  not  imi- 
tate him?  Your  fcrvant.  Sir;  fhall  1  imitate  a  fool 
becaufe  I  fee  him  happy  in  his  folly  ?  for  folly  I 
am  convinced  it  is  to  intereft  yourfelf  in  the  hap- 
pinefs,  or  in  the  concerns  of  others.  Horace,  who 
was  a  fenfible  writer,  and  knew  the  world,  advifes 
every  man  to  roll  himfelf  up  in  himfelf,  as  a  po- 
lifhed  bowl,  which  admits  of  no  rubs  from  with- 
out; and  the  old  Greek,  like  a  wife  rogue,  ex- 
claims 5  "  When  I  am  dead,  let  the  earth  be  con- 
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"  fumed   by   fire.     It   is  no  concern  of  niinej  all 
'^  my  affairs  arc  well  fettled." 

Here  again  ic  may  be  objeclcd,  why  do  you  en- 
vy one  whom  you  condemn  as  a  fool  ?  To  this,  I 
own  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  an  anfwer.  In  fa6l:,  na- 
ture hath  moulded  up  with  the  wifefl:  clay  of  man 
fome  very  fimple  ingredients.  Hence  we  covet 
thofe  commendations  which  we  know  are  feidom 
bellowed  without  a  fneer,  and  which  are  annexed 
to  charaders  that  we  defpife.  The  truth  I  am 
afraid  is,  that  I  would  willingly  be  this  very  man. 
That  I  have  fometimes  fuch  a  fear,  I  confefs  to 
you,  as  I  think  it  impoffible  you  fliould  ever  guefs 
from  whence  the  confelTion  comes  j  for  I  would 
not  for  ten  thoufand  pounds,  that  any  man  fhould 
know,  I  had  ever  fuch  a  wifli  j  nay,  I  would  not 
for  an  equal  fum  know  myfclf  that  I  had  it. 

And  from  this  fear,  this  fufpicion  (for  I  once 
more  aflure  you,  and  myfelf,  that  it  is  no  more 
than  a  fufpicion),  I  heartily  deteft  this  Axylus.  For 
this  reafon,  I  have  hitherto  pqrfued  him  with  the 
mod  inveterate  hatred;  have  induftrioufly  taken 
every  occafion  to  plague  him,  and  have  let  Hip  no 
opportunity  of  ruining  his  reputation. 

I  am  aware  I  may  have  let  drop  fomething  v;hich 
may  lead  you  into  an  opinion,  that  I  really  erteem 
this  chara6ler,  which  I  would  endeavour  to  per- 
fuade  you  I  defpife;  but,  before  I  finifli  this  letter, 
I  flatter  myfelf  I  fhall  place  this  fellow  in  fo  con- 
temptible a  light,  that  I  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend your  drawing  any  fuch  conclufion. 

Firflr,  Notvvithftanding  all  the  fecret  comforts 
■which  Axylus  pretends  to  receive  from  the  ener~ 
gies  of  benevolence,  as  he  calls  them,  I  cannot 
perfuade  myfelf,  that  there  is  really  any  pleafure  in 
a  good  atlion.  I  mud  own  to  you,  I  do  not  fpeak 
this  abfolutely  on  my  own  knowledge,  for  I  do  not 
reiriember  to  have  done  one  truly  good,  benevo- 
lent  aulion  in  my  whole  lifco      Indeed,    I   Ihould 
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heartily  defpife   myfelf,    if  I  had   any  fuch  recol- 
ledion. 

And  if  there  be  no  pleafure  in  goodnefs,  I  am 
fure  there  is  no  profit  in  it.  This,  Axylus  him- 
felf  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  ready  to  confefs.  No 
man  harh  ever  made  or  improved,  though  many 
have  injured,  and  fome  have  deflroyed  their  for- 
tunes this  way. 

In  the  lafl:  place,  as  to  the  motives  which  arife 
from  our  vanity,  and  which,  as  that  very  wife  wri- 
ter. Dr.  Mandevil,  obferves,  are  much  the  ftrongeft 
fupports  of  what  is  generally  called  benevolence,  I 
think  to  make  the  folly  of  doing  good  from  fuch 
motives  very  plainly  appear.  I  am  far  from  being 
an  enemy  to  praife,  or  from  expreffing  that  con- 
tempt for  a  good  charafter,  which  fome  have  affecft- 
ed.  But,  furely,  it  becomes  a  man  to  purchafe  every 
thing  as  cheap  as  he  can  i  now,  why  fhould  he  be 
at  the  pains  and  expence  of  being  good  in  reality, 
when  he  may  fo  certainly  obtain  all  the  applaufe  he 
aims  at,  merely  by  pretending  to  be  fo. 

An  inftance  of  this  I  give  you  in  myfelf,  v.'ho, 
without  having  ever  done  a  fingle  good  acftion,  have 
univerfally  a  good  characlerj  and  this  I  have  ac- 
quired, by  only  taking  upon  me  the  trouble  of  fup- 
porting  one  conftant  feries  of  hyprocrify  all  my  days. 

Axylus,  on  the  contrary,  for  want  of  undergoing 
this  trouble,  hath  mifled  the  praifcs  he  deferves. 
While  he  careleflv  doth  a  hundred  2;ood  atftions, 
without  being  at  the  pains  cf  difplaying  them,  they 
are  all  overlooked  by  the  world  j  nay,  often  by  my 
means  (for  I  am  always  watchful  on  fuch  occa- 
fions)  his  mod  difinterefted  benevolence  is  feen  in  a 
difadvantageous  light  J  and  his  goodnefs,  inftead  of 
being  commended,  turns  to  his  diflionour. 

An  example  of  this  I  faw  the  other  day,  when 
you  publilhed  his  lad  lettter,  v;here  all  that  is  faid 
of  an  unhappy  woman,  drawn  in  to  be  guilty  of  the 
highell  degree  of  wickednefs,  by  the   mofl;  wicked 
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and  profligate  of  men,  I  am  convinced  flowed  imr 
mediately  from  that  comp-iITion  which  is  the  con- 
flanc  energy  of  thcfe  good  hearts.  Now,  Sir,  even 
this  I  turned  againft  him.  I  reprefen!;ed  it  as  a 
barbarous  attempt,  to  revile  the  charafter  of  a  man 
before  he  had  undergone  his  trial  ;  and,  can  you 
believe  it?  fuch  is  the  nature  of  man.  I  found  fome 
perfons  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  fee  the  dif- 
ference between  concluding  a  perfon  guilty,  who  is 
incuftody,  and  who  is  to  undergo  a  legal  difqui- 
fition  into  his  crimes,  and  concluding  one  to  be 
guilty  of  a  faft,  for  which  he  hath  fled  froni  juftice, 
and  who,  even  by  the  evidence  given  on  oath  in 
the  folemn  trial  of  another,  appears  to  all  the  world 
to  be  guilty. 

Beit  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  though  the  world  in 
general  do  not  commend  your  actions,  ftill  you  are 
repaid  for  them  fufficiently,  by  having  the  efteem, 
the  love,  the  gratitude,  of  thole  to  whom  they  are 
done.  To  this  purpofc,  I  will  tell  you  a  fliort  ftory. 
The  fa6l  is  true,  and  happened  to  Mr.  Axylus 
himfelf. 

That  fjlly  good  man  had  done  many  great  fer- 
vices  to  a  private  family.  Indeed,  the  very  bread 
they  eat,  was  for  a  long  time  owing  to  his  foolifh 
generofity,  and,  at  length,  by  his  advice  and  afl^ifl:" 
ance,  this  family  was  brought  from  a  date  of  po- 
verty and  diftrefs,  to  what  might  be  called  affluence 
in  their  condition.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  whole 
fcene,  and  often  prefent  at  it,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
one  of  the  pleafanteil  I  ever  faw ;  for  while  the 
good  man  was  rejoicing  in  his  own  goodnefs,  and 
feeding  his  foolifh  vanity  with  fond  conceits  of  the 
grateful  returns  v/hich  were  made  to  him  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  obliged,  they,  on  the  other  fide,  were 
continually  laughing  at  his  folly  amongfl:  them- 
felves,  and  flattering  their  own  ingenuity  with  their 
cenftant  impofitions  on  his  good-nature,  and  af- 
cribing  every  thing  which  they   obtained  of  him, 
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fo  their  own  fuperior  cunning  and  power  of  over- 
reaching hinrt. 

When  I  had  enjoyed  this  {cene,  till  I  was  weary 
of  it,  I  was  refoived  to  work  myfelf  another  fa- 
tisfaflion  out  of  itj  by  tormenting  the  man  I  hate. 
I  accordingly  communicated  the  fecret  to  Axylus, 
and  gave  him  almoft  demonftration  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  told  him.  He  anfwered  with  a  fmile^ 
He  hoped  I  was  miftaken;  but  if  not,  he  was  an- 
iwerable  for  the  means  only,  and  not  for  the  end  ; 
and  the  very  fame  day  did  a  new  favour  to  one  of 
the  family. 

I  will  conclude  by  telling  you,  that  it  was  I  who 
fent  him  the  trial  of  Mifs  Blandy  to  vex  him,  and 
I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter,  that  he  may  have 
the  plague  of  gueffing  at  me,  for  I  am  fure  he  will 
guefs  wrong;  and,  perhaps,  may  fix  on  one  of  his 
bell  friends;  which  will  be  doing  him  a  very  great 
injury,  and  will,  confequently,  give  great  plca« 
fure  to, 

SIR,   your's, 

I  AGO. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  letter  without  obferving, 
that  if  there  be  really  fuch  a  perfon  as  this  writer 
dcfcribes  himfelf,  the  poflefTion  of  his  own  bad 
mind  is  a  worfe  curfe  to  him,  than  he  himfelf  will 
ever  be  able  to  inflidl  on  the  happy  Axylus. 
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Numb.  23.  Saturday^  March  21. 


Elf  Bao-iAfuf,  w  f^wJCf  Kcoi/a  wai?  oiWvXoi^yiTiU} 

Homer, 


//<?r^  /;  ml  dlow'd. 


That  worjl  of  tyrant Sy  an  ufurping  crowd, 

To  one  fole  fnonarch  Jo've  commits  the  fway. 

His  are  the  In-ws^  and  him  let  all  obey.  Pope, 

THOUGH  of  the  three  forms  of  government 
acknowledged  in  the  fchools,  all  have  been 
very  warmly  oppofed,  and  as  warmly  defended  ^ 
yetj  in  this  point,  the  different  advocates  will,  I  be- 
lieve, very  readily  agree,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  three  which  is  not  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a 
total  anarchy }  a  flate  in  which  there  is  no  lubordi- 
ration,  no  lawful  power,  and  no  fettled  govern- 
inent  J  but  where  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  acft  in 
whatever  manner  it  pleafeth  him  beft. 

As  this  is,  in  reality,  a  moft  deplorable  (late,  I 
have  long  lamented,  with  great  anguifh  of  heart, 
that  it  is  at  prefent  the  cafe  of  a  very  large  body  of 
people  in  this  kingdom.  An  aflertion  which,  as  it 
may  furprife  mofl.  of  my  readers,  I  will  make  hafte 
to  explain,  by  declaring^  that  I  mean  the  fraternity 
of  the  quill,  that  body  of  men  to  whom  the  public 
afTign  the  name  of  authors. 

However  abfurd  politicians  may  have  been  pleafed 
to  reprefent  the  imperium  in  imperioy  it  will  here,  I 
doubt  not,  be  found,  on  a  flrift  examination  to  be 
extremely  neceflary.  The  commonwealth  of  litera- 
ture being,  indeed,  totally  diftinft  from  the  greater 
commonwealth,  and  no  more  dependent  upon  it, 
than  the  kingdom  of  England  is  on  that  of  France, 
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Of  this  our  legiflature  feems  to  have  been  at  all 
times  fenfible,  as  they  have  never  attempted  any 
provifion  for  the  regulation  or  correftion  of  this 
body.  In  one  inftance,  it  is  true,  there  are  (1  fliould 
rather,  I  believe,  fay  there  were)  fome  laws  to  re- 
train them ;  for  writers,  if  I  am  not  mifraken, 
have  been  formerly  punifhed  for  blafphemy  againll 
God,  and  libels  againll  the  government ;  nay,  I 
have  been  told,  that  to  flander  the  reputation  of 
private  perfons,  was  once  thought  unlawful  here  as 
well  as  among  the  Romans,  who,  as  Horace  tells 
us,  had  a  fevere  law  for  this  purpofe. 

In  promulging  thefe  laws  (whatever  may  be  the 
reafon  of  fuffcring  them  to  grow  obfolete)  the  (late 
feems  to  have  afted  very  wifely;  as  fuch  kind  of 
writings  are  really  of  rnofV  mifchievous  confcquencc 
to  the  public;  but  alas  !  there  are  many  abufes, 
many  horrid  evilsj  daily  fpringing  up  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  literature,  which  appear  to  affeft 
only  that  commonwealth,  at  lead  immediately,  of 
which  none  of  the  political  legiflators  have  ever 
taken  any  notice;  nor  hath  any  civil  court  of  judi- 
cature ever  pretended  to  any  cognizance  of  them. 
Nonfenfe  and  dullnefs  are  no  crimes  \n  foro  civili : 
No  man  can  be  queftioned  for  bad  verfes  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall ;  and  amongft  the  many  indictments 
for  battery,  not  one  can  be  produced  for  breaking 
poor  Prifcian's  head,  though  it  is  done  almoll  every 
day. 

But  though  immediately,  as  I  have  faid,  thefe 
evils  do  noc  afFctc  the  greater  commonwealth  ;  yet 
as  they  tend  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  leflcr,  fo  they 
have  a  remote  evil  confequence,  even  on  the  ftate 
itfelf  i  which  feems,  by  having  left  them  unprovided 
for,  to  have  remitted  them,  for  the  fake  of  conve- 
nience, to  the  government  of  laws,  and  to  the  fu- 
perintendence  of  magiftratcs  of  this  leller  common- 
wealth; and  never  to  have  forefeen  or  fufpecled 
ths:  dreadful  ftate  of    anarchy,    which   at   prefent 
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prevails  in  this  lefler  empire;  an  empire  which 
hath  formerly  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  this  king- 
dom, and  tliat,  indeed,  almofl;  within  our  own 
memories. 

It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  none  of  our  Englifh 
hiftorians  have  fpoken  clearly  and  diftinftly  of  this 
lefler  empire ;  but  this  may  be  well  accounted  for, 
when  we  confider  that  all  thefe  hiftories  have  been 
written  by  two  forts  of  perfons  j  that  is  to  fay, 
either  politicians  or  lawyers.  Now  the  former  of 
thefe  have  had  their  imaginations  fo  entirely  filled 
with  the  affairs  of  the  greater  empire,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  bufinefs  of  the  lefl'er  fliould  have  totally 
efcaped  their  obfervation.  And  as  to  the  lawyers, 
they  are  well  known  to  have  been  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  commonwealth  of  literature,  and 
to  have  always  aded  and  written  in  defiance  to  its 
laws. 

From  thefe  reafons  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix,  with 
certainty,  the  exaft  period  when  this  common- 
wealth firfl  began  among  us.  Indeed,  if  the  ori- 
ginals of  all  the  greater  empires  upon  earth,  and 
even  of  our  own,  be  wrapped  in  fuch  obfcurity  that 
they  elude  the  enquiries  of  the  mofl:  diligent  fifters 
of  antiquity,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  this  fate 
fhould  attend  our  little  empire,  oppofed  as  it  hath 
been  by  the  pen  of  the  lawyer,  overlooked  by  the 
eye  of  the  hillorian,  and  never  once  fmelt  after  by 
the  nofe  of  the  antiquarian. 

In  the  earlieft  ages,  the  literary  (late  feems  to 
have  been  an  ecclefiaftical  democracy  j  for  the 
clergy  are  then  faid  to  have  had  all  the  learning 
among  them ;  and  the  great  reverence  paid  at  that 
time  to  it  by  the  laity,  appears  from  hence,  that 
whoever  could  prove  in  a  court  of  jufiice  that  he 
belonged  to  this  ftate,  by  only  reading  a  fingle 
verfe  in  the  Teftament,  was  vefted  with  the  highefl: 
privileges,  and  might  do  almofl  what  he  pleafed ; 

even 
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even  commit  murder  with  impunity.     And  this  pri- 
vilege was  called  the  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

This  commonwealth,  however,  can  fcarce  be  faid 
to  have  been  in  any  flourifhing  ftate  of  old  time,, 
even  among  the  clergy  themfelvesj  inafmuch  as 
we  are  told,  that  a  recTtor  of  a  parifh  going  to  law 
with  his  parifhioners,  about  paving  the  church, 
quoted  this  authority  from  St.  Peter,  Paveant  illi, 
non  paveam  ego.  Which  he  conftrued  thus:  "They 
*'  are  to  pave  the  church,  and  not  I."  And  this 
by  a  judge,  who  was  likewife  an  eccleliaftic,  was 
allowed  to  be  very  good  law. 

The  nobility  had  clearly  no  ancient  connection 
with  this  commonwealth,  nor  would  fubmit  to  be 
bound  by  any  of  its  laws,  witnefs  that  provifion  in 
an  old  acft  of  parliament;  "  That  a  nobleman  ihall 
"  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  (the  pri- 
*'  vilege  above-mentioned)  even  though  he  cannot 
«'  read."  Nay,  the  whole  body  of  the  laity, 
though  they  gave  fuch  honours  to  this  common- 
wealth, appear  to  have  been  very  few  of  them  un- 
der irs  jurifdidion  ;  as  appears  by  a  law  cited  by 
judge  Rolls  in  his  Abridgment,  with  the  reafon 
which  he  gives  for  it ;  "  The  command  of  the 
*^  flieriff,"  fays  this  writer,  "  to  his  officer,  byword 
**  of  mouth,  and  without  writing,  is  good;  for  it 
*'  may  be,  that  neither  the  fherifF  nor  his  officer 
<'  can  write  or  read." 

But  not  to  dwell  on  thefe  obfcure  times,  when  (q 
very  little  authentic  can  be  found  concerning  this 
commonwealth,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  days 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  no  lefs  a  revolution 
happened  in  the  lefler  than  in  the  greater  empire ; 
for  the  literary  government  became  abfolute,  toge- 
ther with  the  political,  in  the  hands  of  one  and  the 
fame  monarch  -,  who  was  himfelf  a  writer,  and  dic- 
tated, not  only  law,  but  common  fenfe  too,  to  all 
his  people;  fuffering  no  one  to  write  or  fpeak,  but 
according  to  his  own  will  and  pleafure. 

After 
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After  this  King's  demife,  the  literary  common- 
wealth was  again  i'eparated  from  the  political  j  for 
I  do  not  find  that  his  fucceffor  on  the  greater  throne, 
fiicceeded  him  likewife  in  the  lefler.  Nor  did  either 
of  the  two  Queens,  as  I  can  learn,  pretend  to  any 
authority  in  this  empire,  in  which  the  Salique  law 
hath  univerfally  prevailed  ;  for  though  there  have 
been  fome  confiderable  fubje6ls  of  the  female  fex  in 
the  literary  commonwealth,  I  never  remember  to 
have  read  of  a  Queen. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  with  any  great  exacfbnefs, 
what  form  of  government  was  preferved  in  this 
commonwealth,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  though 
there  were  feme  great  men  in  thofe  times,  none  of 
them  feemed  to  have  affeded  the  throne  of  wit: 
Nay,  Shakefpeare,  who  flouriihed  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  laft  reign,  and  who  feemed  fo  juftly  quali- 
fied to  enjoy  this  crown,  never  thought  of  chal- 
lenging it. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  literary  govern- 
ment was  an  ariftocracy,  for  I  do  not  chufe  to 
give  it  the  evil  name  of  oligarchy,  though  it  con- 
fifted  only  of  four,  namely  Mafter  William 
Shakefpeare,  Mafter  Benjamin  Johnfon,  Matter 
John  Fletcher,  and  Mafter  Francis  Beaumont.  This 
quadrumvirate,  as  they  introduced  a  new  form  of 
government,  thought  proper,  according  to  Machia- 
vel's  advice,  to  introduce  new  names;  they  there- 
fore called  ihcmfelvGS  The  Wits,  a  name  which  hath 
been  affecfted  fince  by  the  reigning  monarchs  in  this 
empire. 

The  laft  of  this  quadrumvirate  enjoyed  the  go- 
vernment alone,  during  his  life  ;  after  which  the 
troubles  that  (hortly  after  enfued,  involved  this 
lefier  commonwealth  in  all  the  confufion  and  ruin 
of  the  greater,  nor  can  any  thing  be  found  of  it  with 
fufficient  certainty,  till  the  wJiSy  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  after  many   flruggles  among 
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themfelves  for  fup?rior"uy,  at  laft  agreed  to   elect 
John  Drydcn  to  be  their  king. 

This  King  John  had  a  very  long  reign,  though 
a  very  unquiet  one;  for  there  were  feveral  pretend- 
ers to  the  throne  of  wit  in  his  time,  who  formed 
very  confiderable  parties  againft  him,  and  gave  him 
great  uneafinefs,  of  which  his  fucceffor  hath  made 
mention  in  ti;s  fbllowino-  lines : 


o 


Pride,  folly,  malice,  againft  Dryden  rofe. 
In  various  fliapes  of  parions,  critics,   beaus. 

Befides  v/hich,  his  finances  were  in  fuch  diforder, 
that  it  is  affirmed,  his  treafury  was  more  than  once 
entirely  empty. 

He  died,  neverrhelefs,  in  a  good  old  age,  pofTefTed 
of  the  kingdom  of  wit,  and  v/as  fuccetded  by  King 
Alexander,  furnamed  Pope. 

This  prince  enjoyed  the  crown  many  years,  and 
is  thought  to  have  ftretched  the  prerogative  much 
farther  than  his  predecelTor :  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
extremely  jealous  of  the  affeftions  of  his  fubjects, 
and  to  have  employed  various  fpics,  by  whom,  if 
he  was  informed  of  the  leaft  fu.g;p-eftion  againft  his 
title,  he  never  failed  of  branding  the  accufed  per- 
fon  with  the  word  dunce  o:\  his  forehead  in  broad  let- 
ters ;  after  which  the  unhappy  culprit  was  obliged 
to  lay  by  his  pen  for  everj  for  no  bookfeller  would 
venture  to  print  a  word  that  he  wrote. 

He  did  indeed  put  a  total  reftraint  on  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  j  for  no  perfon  durft  read  any  thing 
which  was  writ  without  his  licence  and  approba- 
tion ;  and  this  licence  he  granted  only  to  four  dur- 
ing his  reign,  namely,  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Swift, 
to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Young,  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and 
to  one  Mr.  Gay,  four  of  his  principal  courtiers  and 
favourites. 

But  without  diving  any  deeper  into  his  character, 

we  muft  allow  that  King  Alexander  had  great  merit 

*  as 
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as  a  writer,  and  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  wit 
was  better  founded  at  lead  than  his  enemies  have 
pretended* 

After  the  demife  of  King  Alexander,  the  literary 
ftate  relapfed  again  into  democracy,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, into  downright  anarchy.;  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  the  conlequences,  I  fhall  treat  in  a  future 
paper. 


Numb.  24.     Tuefday^  March  24. 

Nimirum  fapere  ejl  ahje^ls  utile  nugiSi 

Et  tempejiivum  pie^ts  concedere  htdum,  Hor^ 

'TriJIifJg  purfuits  true  wifJo^n  cajis  away  ; 
And  Ica'-jes  to  cbildrm  all  their  cbildiJI)  play. 

THE  mind  of  man  is  compared  by  Montaigne 
to  a  fertile  field,  which,  thougli  it  be  left  en- 
tirely uncultivated,  flill  retains  all  its  genial  powers; 
but  inftead  of  producing  any  thing  lovely  or  pro- 
fitable, fends  forth  only  weeds  and  wild  herbs  of 
various  kinds,  which  ferve  to  no  ufe  or  emolument 
whatfoever. 

The  human  mind  is,  indeed,  of  too  aftive  a  nature 
to  content  itfelf  with  a  ftate  of  perfecft  reft  or  floth. 
There  are  few  men  fuch  arrant  ftocks  or  ftones  as  to 
be  always  fatisfied  with  idlenefs,  or  to  come  up  to 
that  defcription  in  Lucretius  : 

Mortiia  cui  vita  ejl  prope  jam  vivo,  at  que  videnti, 
^ii  fonuw  partem  majorem  conterit  avi, 
Et  vigilans  ftcrlit, 

St.  Paul  defcrlbes  thefe  men  better,  when,  writ- 
ing to  the  TheiTalonians,  he  fays,  fome  of  them  are 
^Y,v\\i  lolxC^oy.iiQi)  dj>.hoi  TTiiiioyiKL^oiMvoi '.    *^  Doing   no 

*'  work. 
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'^f  work,  but  bufying  themfelves  in  impertinence." 
Or,  as  the  Latin  author  exprefies  tlie  fame  fenti- 
ment;  Gratis  anhelans  midta  agoido  nihil  agens : 
"  Puffing  and  fweating  to  no  purpofe ;  employed 
"  about  many  things,  and  doing  nothing." 

The  original  of  diverfions  is  certainly  owing  to 
this  adive  temper  j  for  to  what  purpofe  were  they 
calculated,  but  as  the  very  word  in  our  language 
implies,  to  caft  eft  idlenefs  ?  than  which,  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  there  is  nor,  I  believe,  a 
much  heavier  burthen. 

But  if  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  this  matter, 
we  fhall  find,  that  there  is  implanted  in  our  nature 
a  great  love  of  bufinefs,  and  an  equal  abhorrence 
of  idlenefs.  This  difcovers  itfclf  very  early  in  chil- 
dren; mod  of  whom,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  never 
better  pleafed,  than  when  they  are  em.ployed  by 
their  elders. 

The  fame  difpofition  we  may  perceive  in  men, 
in  thofe  particularly  to  whom  fortune  hath  made 
bufinefs  unnecelTary,  and  whom  nature  very  plainly 
appears  never  to  have  defigned  for  any.  And  yet, 
how  common  is  it  to  fee  thefe  men  playing  at  bufi- 
nefs, if  I  may  ufe  the  expre.Tion,  and  pleafing  them- 
felves all  their  lives  with  the  imagination  that  they 
are  not  idle  ? 

From  this  bufy  temper  may  be  derived  almoft  all 
the  works  with  which  great  men  have  obliged  the 
world.  Hence  it  was  that  the  great  artifex,  Nero, 
arrived  at  fo  great  flcill,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  he 
did,  in  mufic  ;  to  which  he  applied  with  fuch  un- 
wearied induflry  on  the  ftage,  that  feveral  perfons 
counterfeited  death,  in  order  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  theatre  from  hearing  him  j  for  it  would  have 
been  very  unfafe  for  the  tovon  of  Rome  to  damn  his 
performances. 

If  Domitian  had  not  been  of  a  bufy,  as  well  as  a 
cruel  temper,  he  v/ould  never  have  employed  fo 
many  hours    in  the  ingenious  employment  of  fly- 
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fpitting,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  brought  to 
the  highell  degree  of  perfeflion,  of  which  the  art  is 
capable.  Hence  it  is,  fo  many  induftrious  critics 
have  fpent  their  lives  "in  all  fuch  reading  as  was 
never  read,  as  Mr.  Pope  hath  it;  witnefs  the  labo- 
rious, and  all-read  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  who,  to  com- 
pile thofe  wonderful  notes  to  his  Hudibras,  mud 
have  ranfacked  not  only  all  the  ftalls,  but  all  the 
trunks  and  bandboxes  in  the  world, 

Didymus,  the  grammarian,  was  another  labourer 
of  this  kind.     Seneca  tells  us,  *  That  he  writ  four 

*  thoufand  books  j   in  fome  of  which  he  enquires 

*  into  the  country  of  Homer;    in  others,  who  was 

*  the  true  mother  of  JEneas ;  whether  Anacreon 
'  loved  wenching  or  drinking  moft;  whether  Sap- 

*  pho  was  a  common  proftitute  i'  with  other  fuch 
learning,  with  which,  if  you  had  already  ftufFed 
your  head,  your  fludy  ought  to  be,  how  to  get  it 
out  again. 

Tiberius,  wife  as  he  was  in  policy,  had  a  great 
inclination  to  this  kind  of  knowledge.     *  He  pur- 

*  fued   it,'  fays   Suetonius,  *  ufque  ad   ineptias  & 

*  derifum,  &c,  to  a  degree  of  folly  and  ridicule  •,  for 

*  he  ufed  to  afk  the  grammarians,  of  whofe  com- 

*  pany  he  was  very  fond,  fuch  kind  of  queftions  as 

*  as  thefe :     Who   was   the    mother  of  Hecuba  ? 

*  By  what  name  Achilles  pad  among  the  daughters 

*  of  Lycomedes?    What  fongs  the  Syrens  ufed  to 

*  fing  ?   &c.' 

Cardinal  Chigi,  who  was  afterwards  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  Seventh,  was  a  genius  of  this  kind.  He 
proclaimed  a  public  prize  for  that  learned  man  who 
could  find  a  Latin  word  for  the  word  Chaife.  He 
likewife  fpent  feven  or  eight  days  in  fearching  whe- 
ther Mufca,  a  fly,  came  from  Mofco,  or  Mofco 
from  Mufca.  De  Retz,  from  whofe  memoirs  I 
have  taken  this  ftory,  fays,  That  he  had  formerly 
difcovered  that  the  cardinal  was  Homms  de  minu- 
ties'i  for  that  the  faid  cardinal,  in  a  difcourfe  on 
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the  fludlcs  of  his  youchj  had  told  De  Retz,  that  he^ 
hud  writ  two  years  with  the  fame  pen. 

I  cannot  omit  the  excellent  remark  of  my  author, 
though  not  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  '  It  is  true,* 
fays  he,  *  this  is  but  a  trifle 3   but  I  have  often  ob- 

*  ferved,  that  little  things  afford  us  truer  fymptoms 

•  of  the  difpofitions  of  men,  than  great  ones.* 
What,    but  the   utmoft  impatience  of  idlenefs> 

could  prompt  men  to  employ  great  pains  and  trou- 
ble, and  expence  too,  in  making  large  collections  of 
butterflies,  pebbles,  and  fuch  other  wonderful  pro- 
ductions J  while  others,  from  the  fame  impatience, 
have  been  no  lefs  bufy  in  hunting  after  monlters  of 
every  kind,  as  if  they  were  at  enmity  with  nature^ 
and  defirous  of  expofing  all  her  errors. 

The  Greeks  have  a  word  for  this  induflry.  They 
call  it  Kivormi^Kx,  i  and  oftener  IIoAuTrpafpoo-'ji/'/i.  Nei- 
ther of  which  words  I  can  iranflate  without  a  peri- 
phrafis.  By  both  is  meant  a  vain  curiofity  and  dili- 
gence in  trifles. 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  the  fame  induflry 
would  often  make  a  man  of  a  moderate  capacity 
a  very  competent  mailer  of  fome  notable  fcience> 
which  hath  made  him  a  proficient  in  fome  con- 
temptible art,  or  rather  knack.  The  dexterous 
juggler  might  have  made  a  complete  mechanic. 
The  fame  labour,  and,  perhaps,  the  fame  genius, 
which  brings  a  man  to  a  perfection  at  the  gam.e  of 
chefs,  v/ouJd  make  a  great  proficiency  in  the  ma- 
thematics. Many  a  beau  might  have  been  a  fcho- 
lar,  if  he  had  confulted  books  with  the  fame  atten- 
tion with  which  he  hath  confulted  a  looking-glafs  5 
and  many  a  fcx-hunter  might,  to  his  great  honour, 
have  purfued  the  enemies  of  his  country  with  lefs 
labour  and  with  lefs  danger  than  he  hath  encoun- 
tered in  the  purfuit  of  foxes. 

I  am  almoft  inclined  to  think,  that  if  a  complete 
hiftory  could  be  compiled  of  the  eminent  works  of 
the  Kt^jo-TTs^oi,  the  triflers,  it  would  manifeftly  ap- 
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pear,  that  more  labour  and  pains,  more  time  (I  had 
ahnoil  faid,  more  genius)  have  been  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  folly,  than  have  been  employed  by 
the  greateft  men  in  inventing  and  perfedling  the 
moft  erudite  and  confummate  works  of  arc  or 
wifdom. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  paffage  from 
the  excellent  and  truly  learned  Doctor  Barrow, 
which  gives  a  very  ferious,  but  very  juft  turn  to  this 
fubjefl. 

*  Alitid  dgere^  to  be  impertinently  bufy,  doing 
'  that  which  conduceih  to  no   good  purpofe,  is  iii 

*  fome  refpeft  worfe  than  to  do  nothing,  or  to  for- 

*  bear  all  aflion  }  for  it  is  a  pofitive  abufe  of  our 
'  faculties,    and   trifling  with    God's   gifts;     it  is 

*  throwing  away  labour  and  care,  things  valuable 
'  in  themlclvesj    it  is   often  a  running  out  of  the 

*  way,  which  is  worfe  than  ftanding  llillj  it  is  a 
'  debafing  our  reafon,  and  declining  from  ourman- 
'  hood ;    nothing    being   more   foolifh  or   childifn, 

*  than  to  be   folicitous   and    ferious  about  trifles ; 

*  for  who  are  more  bufy  and  ad:ive  than  children  ? 
'  AVho  are  fuller  of  thoughts.and  defigns,  or  more 
^  eager  in  prolecution  of  them  than  they  ?  But 
^  all  is  about  ridiculous  toys,  the  fhadows  of  bufi- 
'  nels,  iuggelled   to  them   by   apifh  curiofity  and 

*  imitation.     Of  fuch   induflry  we  may  underftand 

*  that  of  the  preacher,  "  The  labour  of  the  foolifh 
*^  wearieth  every  one  of  them  j"    for  that  a  man 

*  foon   will  be  weary  of  that  labour  which  yielded! 

*  no  profit  or  beneficial  return.' 
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Numb.  2,3'     Saturday^  April  23. 

Odi  "prcfanum  valgus,  Hon. 

7  hate  prcfane  rafcals. 

S  I  R, 

N  this  very  learned  and  enlightened  age,  in 
whicli  authors  are  aljnoft  as  numerous  as  book- 
leJIers,  I  doubt  not  but  your  correfpondents  furnifh 
you  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wade  paper.  I 
perhaps  may  add  to  the  heap ;  for  as  men  do  not 
always  know  the  motive  of  their  own  aflions,  I 
may  poffibly  be  induced,  by  the  fame  fort  of  vanity 
as  other  puny  authors  have  been,  to  defire  to  be  in 
print.  But  I  am  very  well  farisfied  with  you  for, 
my  judge,  and  if  you  Hiould  not  think  proper  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  hint  I  have  here  fenr  you, 
Hiall  conclude,  that  I  am  an  impertinent  correfpond- 
ent,  but  that  you  are  a  judicious  and  impartial 
critic.  In  my  own  defence,  hov/ever,  I  muft:  fay, 
that  I  am  never  better  pleafed  than  v*/hen  I  fee  ex- 
traordinary abilities  employed  in  the  fupport  of  Flis 
honour  and  religion,  who  has  fo  bountifully  be- 
llowed them.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I  wifh  you 
would  take  fome  notice  of  the  character,  or  rather 
ftory  here  fent  you.  In  my  travels  weftward  laft 
fummer,  I  lay  at  an  inn  in  Somerfetfnire,  remark- 
able for  its  pleafant  fituation,  and  the  obliging  be- 
haviour of  the  landlord,  who,  though  a  downright 
ruftic,  had  an  awkward  fort  of  politenefs,  ariling 
from  his  good-nature,  that  was  very  pleafing,  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  was  a  fort  of 
good-breeding  undreft.  As  I  intended  to  make  a 
pretty  long  journey  the  next  day,  1  rofe  time  enough 
to  behold  that  glorious  luminary  the  fun  fee  out  on 
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his  courfe,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  fineft 
fights  the  eye  can  behold  j  and  as  it  is  a  thing  fel- 
dom  feen  by  people  of  fafh ion,  unlefs  it  be  at  the 
theatre  at  Covent-Garden,  I  could  not  help  laying 
fome  ftrefs  upon  it  here.  The  kitchen  in  this  inn 
was  a  very  pleafant  room  ;  I  therefore  called  for 
fome  tea,  fat  me  in  the  window,  that  I  might  enjoy 
the  profpe6l  which  the  country  afforded,  and  a  more 
beautiful  one  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to 
frame.  This  houfe  was  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  j 
and  for  two  miles  below  it  meadows,  enlivened 
with  variety  of  cattle,  and  adorned  with  a  greater 
variety  of  flowers,  firft  caught  my  fight.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  vale  ran  a  river,  which  feemed  to 
promife  coolnefs  and  refrefhment  to  the  thirfty 
cattle.  The  eye  was  next  prefented  with  fields  of 
corn  that  made  a  kind  of  an  afcent,  which  was 
terminated  by  a  wood,  at  the  top  of  which  appeared 
a  verdant  hill,  fituate  as  it  were  in  the  clouds, 
where  the  fun  was  juft  arrived,  and  peeping  o'er 
the  fummit,  which  was  at  this  time  covered  with 
dew,  gilded  it  over  with  his  rays,  and  terminated 
my  view  in  the  mofl:  agreeable  manner  in  the 
world.  In  a  word,  the  elegant  fimplicity  of  every 
objed  round  me,  filled  my  heart  with  fuch  grati~ 
tude,  and  furniflied  my  mind  with  fuch  pleafing 
meditations,  as  made  me  thank  Heaven  I  was  born. 
But  this  (late  of  joyous  tranquillity  v/as  not  of  long 
duration :  I  had  I'carce  begun  my  breakfall,  when 
my  ears  was  faluted  with  a  genteel  whiftle,  and  the 
noife  of  a  pair  of  flippers  dcfcending  the  ftaircafe ; 
and  foon  after  I  beheld  a  contraft  to  my  former 
profpeft,  being  a  very  beauifh  gentleman,  with  a 
huge  laced  hat  on,  as  big  as  Piftors  in  the  play; 
a  wig  fomewhat  diflieyelled,  and  a  face,  which  at 
once  gave  you  a  perfect  ideaof  emptinefs,  aflfurance 
and  intemperance.  His  eyes,  which  before  were  fcarce 
open,  he  iixt  on  me  with  a  flare,  which  teflified  fur- 
prize,  and   his  coat  was  immediately  thrown  open 
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to  dlfplay  a  very  handfome  fecond-hand  gold  laced 

waiflcoar.     In  one  hand,  he  had  a  pair  of  faddle- 

bags,   and   in  the  other  a  hanger  of  mighty  fize, 

both  of  which,  with  a  graceful  G — d  d — mn  you, 

he  placed  upon  a  chair.     Then  advancing  towards 

the  landlord,  who  was  Handing  by  me,  he  faid,  "  By 

''  G — ,   landlord,   your  wine  is  damnably  ftrong." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  landlord  j  "  it  is  ge- 

''  nerally  reckoned  pretty  good,  for  I  have  it  all  from 

"  London."    "  Pray,  who  is  your  wine-merchant?" 

fays  the  man  of  importance.     "  A  very  great  man," 

fays  the  landlord,   "  in  his  wayj   perhaps  you  may 

"  know  him,    Sir,    his  name  is  Kirby."      "  Ah  ! 

*'  what  honeft  Tom ;    he  and  I  have  cracked  many 

'^  a  bottle  of  claret  together  ;   he  is  one  of  the  moft 

*'  confiderable  merchants  in  the  city  ;    the  dog  is 

**  hellilh  poor,  damnable  poor;    for  I  don't  fup- 

*^  pofe  he  is  worth  a  farthing  more  than  a  hundred 

**  thoufand  pound;  only  a  plumb,  that's  all;  he  is 

'^  to  be  our  lord-mayor  next  year."     "  I  afk  pardon, 

<*  Sir,  that  is  not  the  man,  for  our  Mr.  Kirby's  name 

"  is  not  Thomas,  but  Richard."     "  Ay!"  fays  the 

gentleman,  "  that's  his  brother;    they  are  partners 

"  together."    "  I  believe,"  fays  the  landlord,  "you 

*'  are  out.  Sir,  for  that  gentleman  has  no  brother." 

**  D — mn  your  nonfenfe,  with  you  and  your  outs," 

fays  the  beau,  "  as  if  I  ihould  not  know  better  thari 

*'  you  country  puts ;    I  who  have  lived  in  London 

"  all   my  lifetime."    "  I  afk  a  thoufand  pardons," 

fays  the  landlord,  "  I  hope  no  offence.  Sir."    "  No, 

**  no,"  cries  the  other,  "  we  gentlemen  know  how 

"  to  make  allowance  for  your  country-breeding." 

Then  ftepping  to  the  kitchen-door,  with  an  audible 

voice  he  called  the  oltler,   and  in  a  very  graceful 

accent,  faid,  "  D — mn  your  blood,  you  cock-ey'd 

<*  fon  of  a  bitch,  brjng  me  my  boots ;    did  not  you 

'^  hear  me  call  ?"    Then  turning  to  the  landlord, 

faid,  **  Faith!  that  Mr.  What-de-callum,  the  excifc« 

"  nian,  is  a  damn'd  jolly  fellov;."    "  Yesj  Sir,"  fays 
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the  landlord,  "  he  is  a  merryifli  fort  of  a  man." 
"  But,"  fays  the  gentleman,  "  as  for  that  fchool- 
**  mafter,  he  is  the  queered  bitch  I  ever  faw  ;  he 
**  looks  as  if  he  could  not  fay  boh  to  a  goofe."  ♦*  I 
**  don't  know.  Sir,"  fays  the  landlord,  •'  he  is  reck- 
**  oned  to  be  a  defperate  good  fcollard  about  us,  and 
*^  the  gentry  likes  him  vaftly,  for  he  underftands 
**  the  meafurement  of  land  and  timber,  knows  how 
"  to  make  dials  and  fuch  things;  and  for  cypher- 
**  ing,  few  can  out-do'cn."  "  Ay  1*'  fays  the 
gentleman,  *'  he  does  look  like  a  cypher  indeed  j 
**  for  he  did  not  fpeak  three  words  all  lati  night." 
The  odler  now  produced  the  boots,  which  the 
gentleman  taking  in  his  hand,  and  having  placed 
himfelf  in  the  chair,  addreflcd  in  the  following 
fpeech :  *'  My  good  friends,  Mr.  Boots,  I  tefi 
'*  you  plainly,  that  if  you  plague  me  fp  damnably 
*'  as  you  did  yeRerday  morning,  by  G —  I'li  com- 
**  mit  you  to  the  flames  j  flap  my  vituals,  as  my 
*'  Lord  Huntingdon  fays  in  the  play:"  He  then' 
looked  full  in  my  face,  and  afked  the  landlord.  If 
he  had  ever  been  at  Drury-Lane  playhoufe  ?  which 
he  anfwered  in  the  negative.  "  What,"  fays  he, 
*'  did  you  never  hear  talk  of  Mr.  Garrick  and 
«  King  Richard  ?"  "  No,  Sir,"  fays  the  landlord. 
**  By  G — ,"  fays  the  gentleman,  "  he  is  the  cle- 
*'  vereft  fellow  in  England  -,"  he  then  fpouted  a 
a  fpeech  out  of  King  Richard,  which  begins,  Give 
me  an  horfe,  &c.  "  There,"  fays  he,  "  that, 
"  that  is  juft  like  Mr.  Garrick."  Having  plcafed 
himfelf  vaftly  with  this  performance,  he  fiiouk  the. 
landlord  by  the  hand  with  great  good- humour,  and 
faid,  "  By  G —  you  feem  to  be  an  honeft  fellow, 
and  good  blood  i  if  you'll  come  and  fee  me  iri 
London,  I'll  give  you  your  Ikin-full  of  wine, 
and  treat  you  with  a  play  and  a  whore  every 
night  you  ftay.  I'll  Ihow  you  how  it  is  to  live, 
my  boy.  But  here,  bring  me  feme  paper,  my 
girl  i  come,  let's  have  one  of  your  love-letters  to 
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*■*  air  my  boots."  Upon  which,  the  landlord  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  piece  of  an  old  news-paper, 
*'  D — n  you,"  fays  the  gent,  "this  is  not  half  enough, 
"  have  you  never  a  Bible  or  Common-prayer-book 
"  in  the  houfc  ?  Half  a  dozen  chapters  of  Genefis, 
**  with  a  few  prayers,  make  an  excellent  fire  in  a 
"  pair  of  boots."  '•  Oh  !  Lord  forgive  you,"  fays 
the  landlord,  "  fure  you  Vw'ould  not  burn  fuch  books 
*'  as  thofe,"  "  No  !"  cries  the  fpark,  "  where  was 
*^  you  born  ?  go  into  a  Ihop  of  London,  and  buy 
"  fome  butter,  or  a  quartern  of  tea,  and  then  you'll 
"  fee  what  ufe  is  made  of  thefe  books."  "  Ay!" 
fays  the  landlord,  "  we  have  a  faying  here  in  our 
**  country,  that  'tis  as  fure  as  the  devil  is  in  Lon- 
*^  don,  and  if  he  was  not  there,  they  could  not  be  fo 
"  wicked  as  they  be."  Here  a  country-fellow  who 
had  been  (landing  up  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
eating  of  cold  bacon  and  beans,  and  who,  I  ob- 
ferved,  trembled  at  every  oath  this  i'park  fwore, 
took  his  difh  and  pot,  and  marched  out  of  the 
kitchen,  fearing,  as  1  afterwards  learnt,  that  the 
houfe  would  fall  down  about  his  ears,  for  he  was 
fure,  he  faid,  "  That  man  in  the  gold-laced  hat 
"  was  the  devil."  The  young  fpark,  having  now 
difplayed  all  his  wit  and  humour,  and  exerted  his 
talents  to  the  utmoft,  thought  he  had  fufficiendy 
recommended  himfelf  to  my  favour,  and  convinced 
me  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  therefore  with  an  air 
addreffed  himfelf  to  me,  and  afked  me,  which  way 
i  v/as  travelling  ?  To  which  I  gave  him  no  anfwer. 
He  then  exalted  his  voice  j  but  at  mv  conrinuin'^- 
filent,  he  aflced  the  landlord  if  I  was  deaf?  Upon 
which,  the  landjord  told  him,  he  did  not  believe  the 
gentleman  was  dunch,  for  that  he  talked  very  well 
juft  now.  The  man  of  wit  whifpered  in  the  land- 
lord's ear,  and  faid,  I  fuppofe  he  is  either  a  parfon 
or  a  fool.  He  then  drank  a  dram,  obferving  that 
a  man  fhould  not  cool  too  faft  ;  paid  fixpence  more 
than  his  reckoning,  called  for  his  horfe,  gave  the 
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odler  a  fhilling,  and  galloped  out  of  the  inn,  tho- 
roughly fatisfied  that  we  all  agreed  with  him  in 
thinking  him  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  man  of  great 
importance.  The  landlord  fmiling,  took  up  his 
money,  and  faid  he  was  a  comical  gentleman,  but 
that  it  was  a  thoufand  pities  he  fwore  lb  much;  if 
it  was  not  for  that,  he  was  a  very  good  cuftomer, 
and  as  generous  as  a  prince,  for  that  the  night 
before,  he  had  treated  every  body  in  the  houfe. 
I  then  afl<.ed  him,  if  he  knew  that  comical  gentle- 
man as  he  called  him  ?  No,  really.  Sir,  faid  the 
landlord,  though  a  gentleman  was  faying  lad  night, 
that  he  was  a  fort  of  rider,  or  rideout^  to  a  linen- 
draper  at  London.  This,  Mr.  Cenfor,  I  have 
iince  found  to  be  true  ;  for  having  occafion  to 
buy  fome  cloth,  I  went  laft  week  into  a  linen-dra- 
per's fhop,  in  which  I  found  a  young  fellow,  whofe 
decent  behaviour,  and  plain  drefs,  fhewed  he  was 
a  tradefman.  Upon  looking  full  in  his  face,  I 
thought  I  had  feen  it  before,  nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore I  recolledled  where  it  was,  and  that  this  was 
the  fame  beau  I  had  met  with  in  Somerfetfhire, 
The  difference  in  the  fame  man  in  London,  where 
he  was  known,  and  in  the  country  where  he  was 
a  ftranger,  was  beyond  cxprefiion  ;  and  was  it  not 
impertinent  to  make  obfervations  to  you,  I  could 
enlarge  upon  this  fort  of  behaviour;  for  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  neither  fpirit  nor  good  fenfe 
in  oaths,  nor  any  wit  or  humour  in  blafphemy.  But 
as  vulgar  errors  require  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to 
correft  them,  I  fliall  leave  that  tafk  to  you,  and 
am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

R.  S» 
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Numb.  34.     'Tuefday^  April  1%. 

Natio  com^da  ejl,  Juvenal. 

We  are  a  nation  of  players, 

IT  is  the  advice  of  Solomon,  to  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  fhall  goj  and  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  Quintilian,  can  never  be  undertaken  too  early. 
He,  indeed,  begins  his  inftitution  even  with  the  very 
nurfe. 

The  wife  man  here,  very  plainly  fuppofes  a  pre- 
vious determination  in  the  parent  in  what  way  he 
intends  his  child  fliall  go  j  for  without  having  fixed 
this  with  certainty,  it  will  be  impoflible  for  any  man 
to  fulfil  the  precept. 

Now  all  the  ways  of  life,  in  which,  in  this  country, 
men  walk  themfelves,  and  in  which  they  fo  manifeft- 
ly  intend  to  train  their  children,  feem  to  me  to  be 
reducible  to  two  j  viz.  the  way  of  fpending  an  eftate, 
and  the  way  of  getting  one.  Thefe  may,  indeed, 
in  this  fenfe,  be  called  the  two  great  high  roads  in 
this  kingdom. 

As  to  the  former,  it  is  much  the  lefs  beaten  and 
frequented  track,  as  it  requires  a  certain  viaticum 
obvious  to  the  reader,  which  is  not  in  the  pofleflion 
of  every  one;  in  this  way,  therefore,  the  eldeft  fons 
of  great  families,  and  heirs  of  great  eflates,  can 
only  be  trained.  The  methods  of  training  here, 
are  no  more  than  twofold,  both  very  ealy  and  ap- 
pofite;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they  are  both 
purfued  with  very  little  deviation  by  almoft  every 
parent.  The  one,  which  is  univerfally  pradtifed  in 
the  country,  contains  very  few  rules,  and  thefe 
extremely  fimple  j  fuch  as  drinking,  racing,  cock- 
fighting,  hunting,  with  other  rural  exercifes.  The 
ether,  which  is  proper  to  the  town,  and  indccdj,  to 
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the  higher  people,  is  fomewhat  more  complex. 
This  includes  danci'ng,  fencing,  whoring,  gaming, 
travelling,  dreffing,  French  connoifTeiirfliip,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  other  lefs  material  articles. 

But  the  great  and  difficult  point  is  that  of  train- 
ing youth  in  the  other  great  road,  namely  in  the 
■way  to  get  an  eflate.  Elere,  as  in  our  journey  over 
vaft  and  wide  plains,  the  many  different  tracks  are 
apt  to  beget  incertainty  and  confurioh,  and  we  are 
often  extremely  puzzled  which  cf  thefe  to  chufe 
for  ourfelves,  and  which  to  recommend  to  our 
children. 

The  mod  beaten  tracks  in  this  road  are  thofe  of 
the  profefTions,  fuch  as  the  church,  the  law,  the 
army,  &c.  In  fome  one  of  thcfe,  the  younger 
children  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  ufually 
been  trained,  often  with  very  ill  fuccefsj  arifing 
fometimes  from  a  partial  opinion  of  the  talents  of 
the  child,  and  more  often  from  flattering  ourfelves 
with  hopes  of  more  intereft  with  the  great,  than  we 
have  really  had. 

To  all  thefe  profefTions  many  things  may  be  ob- 
ie6led,  as  we  fnall  prefently  fee,  when  we  compare 
them  with  a  path  in  life,  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
commend to  my  reader,  and  vvhich  we  fhall  find 
clear  from  mod  of  the  cbjeftions  that  may  be  raifed 
againfl:  any  other. 

Without  further  preface,  the  way  of  life  which 
I  mean  to  recommend,  is  that  of  the  ftage,  in 
which,  1  fliall  hope  for  the  future,  to  fee  feveral  of 
our  young  nobility  and  gentry  trained  up,  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  moll  promifing  parrs. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  the  liage  a?  prefent  pro- 
mifes  a  much  better  provifion  than  any  of  the  pro- 
feffions  •,  for  though  perhaps  is  is  true  that  there 
are  in  the  church,  the  law,  the  (late,  the  army,  &c. 
fome  few  pofts  which  yield  the  poiTeflbrs  greater 
profit  than  is  to  be  acquired  on  the  tlage ;  yet 
thefe  bear  no  proportion   to  the  infinite  numbers 
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who  are  trained  in  the  feveral  profelTions,  and  who 
almoil  literally  ftarve.  The  income  of  an  acflor  of 
any  rank,  is  from  fix  to  twelve  hundred  a  year  ; 
whereas,  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army  is  confiderably  under  one  hundred  ;  the  income 
of  nine- tenths  of  the  clergy  is  lefs  than  fifty  pounds  a 
year  J  and  the  profits  in  the  law,  to  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred,  am.ount  not  to  a  fingle  (hilling. 

And  as  for  thofe  few  pods  of  great  emolumenr, 
upon  which  we  all  caft  our  eyes,  as  the  adventurers 
in  a  lottery  do  on  the  few  great  prizes,  if  vve  im- 
partially examine  our  own  abilities,  how  few  of  us 
Ihall  dare  to  afpire  lb  high  ?  whereas  on  the  ftage, 
fcarce  any  abilities  are  required,  and  we  fee  men, 
whom  nobody  allows  to  deferve  the  name  of  aiftors, 
enjoying  falaries  of  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  a 
year. 

Again,  if  we  confider  the  great  pains  and  time, 
the  headachs,  and  the  heartachs,  which  lead  up  to 
the  top  of  either  the  army  or  the  law; 

^ui  Jiiidet  optatam  curfu  cotitingei'e  ffieiam, " 
Malta  iuiit,  fedtque  puer : 

this  confideration  will  fufficiently  difcourage  our  at- 
tempts, efpecialJy  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
on  the  Ilage  leap  all  at  once  into  eminence  j  and  if 
we  expcd  no  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  firtl  year  of  our  adling,  our  demands  will  be 
thought  modeft. 

And  further,  in  any  of  the  profeflions,  all  our 
abilities  will  be  thrown  away,  and  all  our  time 
and  labour  loft,  unlefs  we  have  other  ingredients  to 
recommend  us,  Unlefs  we  have  fome  powerful 
friend  or  relation,  or  fome  beautiful  wife  or  fifter, 
we  fhall  never  procure  an  opportunity  of  fhewino- 
the  world  what  we  are  j  whereas  to  the  ftage  no 
intereft  is  neceflary  to  introduce  you.  The  pub- 
iilhing  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  never  aded 

before 
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before  in  the  play- bills,  will  fill  the  houfe  as  furely 
as  if  he  propofed  to  get  into  a  bottle,  and  no  mana- 
ger is  afhamed  of  putting  you  at  firft  into  any  of  his 
principal  parts. 

And  if  we  view  this  in  the  light  of  ambition, 
the  ftage  will  have  no  lefs  advantage  over  the  pro- 
feflions.  To  perfonate  a  great  charadler  three 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  is  a  matter  of  more  con- 
fequence  than  it  is  generally  elleemed.  The  world 
itfelf  is  commonly  called  a  ftage  -,  and  in  the  eye 
of  the  greateft  philofophers,  the  aftions  in  both  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  real,  and  of  equal  confequence. 
"Where  then  is  the  mighty  difference  between  per- 
fonating  a  great  man  on  the  great  theatre,  or  on  the 
lefs  ?  In  both  cafes  we  often  affume  that  charafter 
when  it  doth  not  really  belong  to  us,  and  a  very  in- 
different player  adls  it  fometimes  better  than  his  right 
honourable  brother,  and  with  ten  thoufand  times  the 
applaufe. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  reafon  that  our 
worthy  Laureat,  in  the  excellent  apology  for  his 
life,  gave  thanks  to  providence  that  he  did  not  in 
his  youth  betake  himfelf  either  to  the  gown  or  the 
fword.  Wife,  indeed,  as  well  as  happy  was  his 
choice,  as  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  whofe  ill  ftars 
led  them  to  the  way  of  thofe  profeffions,  had  the 
queftion  been  put  to  them  on  their  death-bed,  muft 
have  acknowledged.  How  many  of  thefe  his  co- 
temporaries,  who  have  profeffed  the  laws  or  reli- 
gion of  their  country ;  how  many  others  who  have 
fought  its  battles,  after  an  obfcure  and  wretched 
life  of  want  and  mifery,  have  bequeathed  their  fa- 
milies to  the  ftalls  and  the  ftreets? 

That  the  reverfe  hath  been  the  fate  of  this  gen- 
tleman I  need  not  mention,  and  am  pleafed  to  think. 
And  yet  in  the  days  of  his  afting,  nothing  like  to 
the  prefent  encouragement  was  given  on  the  ftage. 
Mrs.  Oldfield  herfelf  (as  I  have  been  informed) 
had  not  half  the  theatrical  income  of  our  prefent 
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principal  aclreffes.  To  what  greater  height  it  may- 
rife  I  know  not;  but  from  the  prefent  flourifhing 
condition  of  the  ftage,  and  from  the  proportion- 
able decline  of  the  learned  profeflions,  I  think  it 
may  be  prophefied,  that  it  will  be  as  common  here- 
after to  fay,  that  fuch  a  particular  eftate  was  got  by 
the  ftage,  as  it  was  formerly  to  fee  great  houfes  rife 
by  the  law. 


Numb.  25'  Saturday y  May  2. 

*0  Tov  xpyv^ov  (piXy]<roii;» 
Aid  THTOV  8>t  oihX^oqi 

A»a  T«T01/  i  TOK>)?f  * 

HoXi^AOl,   (pdvOl  ^»*  UVTOV,  AnaCREON, 

[See  the  tranflation  afterwards.] 
T  O 

Sir  ALEXANDER  DRAWCANSIR. 

Bedlam,  April  1,  1752. 

S  I  R, 

I  Make  no  queftion  but  before  you  have  read  half 
through  my  letter,  you  will  be  furprifed  at  its 
being  dated  as  above;  and  may  perhaps  agree  with 
the  conclufion  which  I  have  made  long  ago,  that 
this  place  is  fet  apart  by  the  Englilh  for  the  confine- 
ment of  all  thofe  who  have  more  fenfe  than  the  reft 
of  their  countrymen. 

However  that  be,  I  fhall  begin  by  telling  you  very 
bluntly,  that  if  you  really  intend  to  bring  about  any 
reformation  in  this  kingdom,  you  will  certainly  mifs 

your 
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your  end,  and  for  this  fimple  reafon,  becaufe  you  are 
abfolutely  miftaken  in  the  means. 

Phyficians  affirm,  that  before  any  vicious  habits 
can  be  repaired  in  the  natural  conftitution,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  know  and  to  remove  their  caufe.  The 
fame  holds  true  in  the  political.  Without  this,  in 
both  inftances  we  may  pofllbly  patch  up  and  palliate, 
but  never  can  effectually  cure. 

Now,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  you  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  in  the  lead  gueffed  at  the  true 
fource  of  all  our  political  evils,  neither  do  you  feenn 
to  be  in  any  likelihood  of  ever  acquiring  even  a 
glimpfe  of  any  fuch  knowledge.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore,  that,  inftead  of  purfuing  the  true  method 
of  cure,  you  fhould  more  than  once,  in  the  courfe 
of  your  lucubrations,  have  thrown  out  hints  which 
would  a(5lually  tend  to  heighten  the  difeafe. 

Know  then,  Sir,  that  it  is  I  alone  who  have  pene- 
trated to  the  very  bottom  of  all  the  evil.  With  in- 
finite pains  and  ftudy  I  have  difcovered  the  certain 
caufe  of  all  that  national  corruption,  luxury,  and 
imjTiorality,  vvhich  have  polluted  our  morals  ;  and 
of  confequence  it  is  I  alone  who  am  capable  of  pre- 
fcribing  the  cure. 

But  when  I  lay  this  fole  claim  to  fuch  difcovery, 
I  would  be  underftood  to  have  refpeft  only  to  the 
moderns.  To  the  philofophers  among  the  ancients, 
and  to  fome  of  their  poets,  I  am  well  apprifed  that 
this  invaluable  fecret  was  well  known,  as  I  could 
prove  by  numberlefs  quotations.  It  occurs,  indeed, 
ib  very  often  in  their  works,  that  I  am  not  a  little 
furp fifed  how  it  came  to  efcape  the  obfervation  of 
a  gentleman  who.feems  to  have  been  fo  converfanc 
with  thofe  illurtrious  lamps  of  real  knowledge  and 
learning. 

Without  further  preface  then,  what  is  the  true 

fountain  of  that  complication  of  political  difeafc;s 

which   infefts  this    nation,   but    money?    Money! 
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v'hich,  as  the*=tjreek  poet  fays  in  my  motto,  "  May 
^'  he  perifn  that  firft  invented  ;  for  this  it  is  which 
"  deftroys  the  relation  of  brother  and  of  parent,  and 
^*  which  introduces  wars  and  every  kind  of  blood- 
"  fhed  into  the  world." 

If  this  be  granted,  as  it  furely  mud,  where  is  the 
remedy  ?  Is  it  not  to  remove  the  fatal  caufe,  by  ex- 
tirpating this  poifonous  metal,  this  Pandora's  box 
our  of  the  nation. 

But  though  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  abo- 
lition, are,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  felf-evident  j 
yet  as  they  may  poffibly  not  ftrike  with  equal  force 
upon  the  minds  of  others,  fince  no  man  hath  in  my 
memory  given  the  lead  obfcure  hint  of  luch  a  pro- 
ject, I  fhall  m.ention  fome  few  of  the  greateft  -,  and 
CO  avoid  a  common  place  of  thofe  authors  I  have 
above  mentioned,  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  in- 
ftances  as  particularly  affe(5l  this  country. 

Firft  then,  it  would  effcftually  put  an  end  to  all 
that  corruption  which  every  man  almoft  complains 
of,  and  of  which  every  man  almoft  partakes  j  for  by 
thefe  means  thofe  contentions  which  have  begun  and 
continued  this  corruption,  and  which  always  will 
continue  it,  will  immediately  fubfide.  The  ftruggle 
will  be  then,  not  who  fhall  ferve  their  country  in 
great  and  difiicult  pofts  and  employments;  but 
who  fiiall  be  excufed  from  ferving  it :  and  the  peo- 
ple being  left  to  themfeives,  will  always  fix  upon 
the  moft  capable,  who,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
our  conflitution,  will  be  compelled  to  enter  into 
their  fervice.  Thus  a  certain  method  called  elec- 
tion, which  is  of  very  fingular  ufe  in  a  nation  of  free- 
dom, will  be  again  revived,  ocherwife  it  may  pof- 
fibly  fink  only  to  a  name. 

For  though  I  admit  it  pofilble,  that  bare  ambi- 
tion may  incite  fome  perfons  to  attempt  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  utterly  unfit,  yet  the  very 
powers  of  bribery  would  be  thus  taken  away,  or 
would  be  rendered  fo  public,  that  it  would  then  be 
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eafily  within  the  power  of  law  to  fupprefs  itj  for  no 
man  could  diflribute  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  a  fiock  of 
fheep  in  private. 

Secondly,  this  method  would  effe6lually  put  a  flop 
to  luxury,  or  would  reduce  it  to  that  which  was  the 
luxury  of  our  anceftors,  and  which  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  hofpitality. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  of  the  higheft  advantage  to 
trade,  for  it  would  prevent  our  dealing  any  longer 
■with  thofe  bloodfucking  nations,  who  take  not  our 
own  commodities  in  barter  for  theirs.  This  kind 
of  trafiick,  I  might  perhaps  be  expefted  to  fpeak 
more  favourably  of,  as  it  fo  plainly  tends  to  remove 
the  evil  of  which  I  complain,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
would  poffibly  effect  that  excellent  purpofe.  Bur  I 
muft  obferve,  that  however  advantageous  the  end 
may  be,  the  means  are  not  fo  advifeable  ;  nay,  if 
we  fuffer  any  money  to  remain  among  us,  I  think 
there  may  be  good  reafons  fiiewed,  why  we  fhould 
retain  as  much  as  v/e  can.  It  is  often,  indeed,  mif- 
chievous  to  do  that  by  halves,  which  it  would  be 
highly  ufeful  to  do  efteftualiyj  for  this  muft:  cer- 
tainly be  allowed,  that  v/hile  money  is  permitted  to 
be  the  reprefentative  of  all  things,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  none  but  a  nation  of  idiots  would  conflantly 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

Fourthly,  it  v/ould  refcore  certain  excellent  things, 
fuch  as  piety,  virtue,  honour,  goodnefs,  learning, 
&c.  all  which  are  totally  aboliflied  by  money,  or  fo 
counterfeited  by  it,  that  no  one  can  tell  the  true 
from  the  falfej  the  word  rich,  indeed,  is  at  prefenc 
confidered  to  fignify  them  all;  but  of  this  enough 
may  be  found  in  the  old  philofophers  and  poetSy 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned. 

Again,  how  defirous  would  the  lav/yers  be  to 
put  a  fpeedy  end  to  a  fuir,  or  the  phyfical  people 
to  a  difeafe,  if  once  my  fcheme  fhould  take  place  ? 
It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  they  would  then  carry 
away  men's  goods   and  chattels,  as  they  do  now 

from 
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from  thofe  who  have  no  money;  but  I  anfwer,  that 
this  is  done  in  order  to  convert  them  into  money  j 
for  otherv.'ife  they  would  hardly  admit  the  ragged 
and  loufy  bed  of  a  poor  wretch  into  their  houfes. 

For  the  fame  reafon  my  fcheme  would  efFedually 
put  an  end  to  all  robberies  j  a  matter  which  feem.s 
fo  much  to  puzzle  the  legiflaturej  for  though  our 
goods  are  fometim.es  ftolen  as  well  as  our  money, 
yet  the  former  are  only  taken  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  the  latter.  It  is  not  the  ufe,  but  the 
value  of  a  watch,  fnuff-box,  or  ring,  that  is  con- 
fidercd  by  the  robber,  who  always  thinks  v^ith  Hu- 
dibras. 

What  is  the  worth  of  any  thing. 
But  fo  much  money  as  'twill  bring  ? 

I  fhall  add  but  one  particular  more;  which  is, 
that  my  fcheme  would  moil  certainly  provide  for  the 
poor,  and  that  by  an  infallible  (perhaps  the  only 
infallible)  method,  by  removing  the  rich.  Where 
there  are  no  rich,  there  will  of  confequence  be  found 
no  poor;  for  providence  hath  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner provided  in  every  country,  a  plentiful  fubfiftence 
for  all  its  inhabitants ;  and  where  none  abound, 
non  can  want. 

Having  long  meditated  on  this  excellent  fcheme, 
fo  long  that,  if  you  will  believe  fome  people,  I  have 
cracked  my  brain,  I  was  refolved  to  acquit  myfelf, 
and  to  fhew  by  way  of  example,  how  fully  I  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  principles.  I  there- 
fore converted  an  eftate  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  into  money  ;  of  this  I  put  a  competent  fum  in 
my  pocket,  and  took  my  next  heir  with  me  upon 
the  Thames,  where  I  began  to  unload  my  pockets 
into  tlie  water.  But  I  had  fcarce  difcharged  three 
handfuls,  before  my  heir  feized  me,  and  with  the 
aflfi (lance  of  the  v/aterman,  conveyed  me  back  to 
fliore.     I  was  for  a  day  fecured  in  an  apartment  of 

F  2  my 
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my  own  hoiife;  and  thence  the  next  morning  by  a 
confpiracy  annong  my  relations,  brought  hither, 
where  I  am  like  to  remain,  till  the  reft  of  mankind 
return  to  their  fenfes. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

MISARGURUSo 


Numb.  37.    Saturday^  May  9. 

Scilicel  in  vulgus  manent  exempla  regentmn. 

Claudian. 

The  creatures  ivill  endeavour  to  ape  their  betters, 

"^HERE  are  many  phrafes  that  cullom  renders 
familiar  to  our  ears,  which,  when  looked  into, 
and  clofely  examined,  will  appear  extremely  ftrange, 
and  of  which  it  muft  greatly  puzzle  a  very  learned 
etymologift  to  account  for  the  original. 

Of  this  fort  is  the  term.  People  of  FaJIoion.  An  ex- 
prefTion  of  fuch  very  common  ufe,  and  fo  univerfally 
underftood,  that  it  is  entirely  needlefs  to  fet  down 
here  what  is  meant  by  it ;  but  how  it  firft  acquired 
its  prefent  meaning,  and  became  a  title  of  honour 
and  diftindion,  is  a  point,  I  apprehend,  of  no  fmall 
difficulty  to  determine. 

I  have  on  this  occafion  confulted  feveral  of  my 
friends  who  are  well  fl^illed  in  etymology.  One 
of  thefe  traces  the  word  Fafhion  through  the  French 
language  up  to  the  Latin.  He  brings  it  from  the 
verb  faciOi  which,  among  other  things,  fignifies 
to  do.  Hence  he  fuppofes  People  of  Fajhion^  accord- 
ing to  the  old  d^nvcxuan  of  lucus  a  iiofi  liicendoy  to 
be  fpoken  of  thofe  v,  ho  do  nothing.  But  this  is 
.  a  too 
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00  general,  and  would  include  all  the  beggars  In  the 
nation. 

Another  carries  the  original  no  farther  than  the 
French  word  Fafon,  which  is  often  ufed  to  fignify 
affc6lation.  This  likewife  will  extend  too  far,  and 
will  comprehend  attornies  clerks,  apprentices,  nnil- 
liners,  mantuamakers,  and  an  infinite  nunnber  of  the 
lower  people. 

A  third  will  bring  fafhion  from  ^xc-iq.  This  in 
the  genitive  plural  makes  ^ao-^*!/,  which  in  Englifli 
is  the  very  word.  According  to  him,  by  People  of 
Fafhion,  are  meant  people  whofe  efTence  confiiteth 
in  appearances,  and  who,  while  they  feem  to  be  fome- 
thing,  are  really  nothing. 

But  though  I  am  v/ell  apprifed  that  much  may  be 
faid  to  fupport  this  derivation,  there  is  a  fourth 
opinion,  which,  to  fpeak  in  the  proper  language, 
hath  yet  a  more  fmiling  afpect.  This  fuppofes  the 
word  Fafhion  to  be  a  corruption  from  Fafcination, 
and  that  thefe  people  were  formerly  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  a  kind  of  conjurers,  and  to  pofiefs  a 
fpecies  of  the  black  art. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  niy  friend  urges  the  ufe 
which  thefe  people  have  always  made  of  the  word 
Circle,  and  the  pretence  to  be  enclofed  in  a  certain 
circle,  like  fo  many  conjurers,  and  by  fuch  means 
to  keep  the  vulgar  at  a  dillance  from  them. 

To  this  purpofe  likewife  he  quotes  the  phrafes,  a 
polite  circle,  the  circle  of  one's  acquaintance,  peo- 
ple that  live  within  a  certain  circle,  and  many  others. 
From  all  which  he  infers,  that  in  thofe  dark  and 
ignorant  ages,  when  conjurers  were  held  in  m.ore 
eitimation  than  they  are  at  prefent,  the  credulous 
vulgar  believed  thefe  people  to  be  of  the  number, 
and  confequently  called  them  People  cf  Fafcinatioj^y 
which  hath  been  fince  corrupted  into  People  of 
FajJoion, 

However  whimfical  this  opinion  may  feem,  or 
however   far-fetched    the  derivation   niay  found   to 

F  3  thofe 
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thofe  who  have  not  much  conGdered  the  barbarous 
corruption  of  language,  I  mufl  obferve  in  its  favour^ 
how  difficult  it  is,  by  any  other  method,  to  account 
not  only  for  that  odd  phrafe.  People  of  Fafhion  j 
but  likewife  for  that  circle  within  v/hich  thofe  people 
have  always  affefted  to  live. 

Even  now,  when  conjurers  have  been  long 
laughed  out  of  the  world,  the  prcrence  to  the  circle 
is  neverthelefs  maintained,  and  wiihin  the  circle  the 
People  of  Fafcination  do  aftiially  infill:  upon  living 
at  this  day. 

It  is  moreover  extremely  pleafaht  to  obferve  what 
wonderful  care  thefe  people  take  to  preferve  their 
circle  lafe  and  inviolate,  and  with  howjealous  an 
eye  they  guard  againll  any  intrufion  of  thofe  whom 
they  are  pleafed  to  call  the  vulgar  j  who  are  on  rlie 
other  hand  as  vigilant  to  v/atch,  and  as  active  to  im- 
prove every  opportunity  of  invading  this  circle,  and 
breaking  into  it. 

V/ithin  the  m.emory  of  many  now  living,  the  cir- 
cle of  the  People  of  Fafcination  included  the  whole 
parifli  of  Covent-Garden,  and  great  part  of  St. 
Giles's  in  the  fields  ^  but  here  the  enemy  broke  in, 
and  the  circle  was  prefently  contracted  to  Leicefter- 
Fields,  and  Golden-Square.  Hence  the  People  of 
Fafliion  again  retreated  before  the  foe  to  Hanover- 
Square  ;  whence  they  were  once  more  driven  to 
Grofyenor-Square,  and  even  beyond  it,  and  that 
with  fuch  precipitation,  that,  had  they  not  been 
flopped  by  the  walls  of  Hyde-Park,  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  v/ould  by  this  time  have  arrived  at 
kenfington. 

In  many  other  inftances  we  may  remark  the  fame 
flio-ht  of  thefe  people,  and  the  fam.e  purfuit  of  their 
enemieso  They  firft  contrived  a  certain  vehicle 
called  a  hackney-coach,  to  avoid  the  approach  of  the 
foe  in  the  open  ftreets.  Hence  they  were  foon 
routed,  and  obliged  to  take  flielter  in  coaches  of 
their  own.     Nor  did  this  protedl  them  long.     The 

enemy 
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eaemy  likewifc  in  great  numbers  mounted  into  the 
fame  armed  vehicles  *.  The  People  of  Fafcination 
then  betook  themlllves  to  chairs  i  in  which  their 
exempt  privileges  being  again  invaded,  I  am  in- 
formed that  feveral  ladies  of  quality  have  befpoke 
a  kind  of  couch  fomevvhat  like  the  Le6lica  of  the 
Romans;  in  which  they  are  next  winter  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  ftreets  upon  men's  fhoulders. 

The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that,  befide 
the  local  circle  which  I  have  defcribed  above,  there 
is  an  imaginary  or  figurative  one,  which  is  invaded 
by  every  imitation  of  the  vulgar. 

Thus  thofe  People  of  Fafcination,  or,  if  they  like 
•it  better,  of  Fai1:iion,  who  found  it  convenient  to 
rem.ain  (lill  in  coaches,  obferving  that  feveral  o-f  the 
enemy  had  lately  exhibited  arms  on  their  vehicles, 
by  which  aieans  thofe  ornaments  became  vulgar  and 
common,  immediately  ordered  their  owii  arms  to  be 
blotted  out,  and  a  cypher  fubftituted  in  their  room; 
perhaps  cunningly  contriving  to  reprefent  themfelves 
inftead  of  their  anceflors. 

Numberlefs  are  the  devices  made  ufe  of  by  the 
People  of  Fafhion  of  both  fexes,  to  avoid  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  preferye  the  purity  of  the 
circle.  Sometimes  the  perriwig  covers  the  whole 
beau,  and  he  peeps  forth  from  the  midfl  like  an. 
owl  in  an  ivy-bufh;  at  other  times  his  ears  Hand 
up  behind  half  a  dozen  hairs,  and  give  you  the  idea 
;Of  a  different  animal.  Sometimes  a  large  black  bag, 
with  wings  fpread  as  broad  as  a  raven's,  adorns  hia 
back;  at  other  times,  a  little  lank  filk  appears  like 
a  dead  black-bird  in  his  neck.  To-day  he  borrows 
the  tail  of  a  rat,  and  to-morrow  that  of  a  monkey  5 
for  he  will  transform  himifelf  into  the  likenefs  of  the 
vileft  animal,  to  avoid  the  refemblance  of  his  own 


Ipec  ics. 
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Nor  are  the  ladies  lefs  watchful  of  the  enemy's  mo- 
tions, or  lefs  anxious  to  avoid  them.  "What  hoods 
and  hats,  and  caps  and  coifs,  have  fallen  a  facrifice  in 
this  purfuit !  Within  my  memory  the  ladies  of  the 
circle  covered  their  lovely  necks  with  a  cloke  ;  this 
being  routed  by  the  enemy,  was  exchanged  for  the 
mantecl  J  this  again  was  fucceeded  by  the  pelorine; 
the  pelorine  by  the  neckatee ;  the  neckatee  by  the 
capuchincj  which  hath  now  ilood  its  ground  along 
time,  but  not  v.'ithout  various  changes  of  colour, 
fhapc,  ornaments,  &c. 

And  here  I  muft  not  pafs  by  the  many  admirable 
arts  made  ufe  of  by  thefe  ladies,  to  deceive  and  dodge 
their  imitators  j  when  f.hey  are  hunted  out  in  any  fa- 
vourite mode,  the  method  is  to  lay  it  by  for  a  lime, 
and  then  to  refume  it  again  all  at  once,  when  the 
enemy  lead  expe<5l  it.  Thus  patches  appear  and  dil- 
appear  feveral  times  in  a  feafon.  I  have  myfelf  feen 
the  enemy  in  the  pit,  with  faces  all  over  fpotted  like 
the  leopard,  v^'hen  the  circle  in  the  boxes  have,  with 
a  ccnfcious  triumph,  difplayed  their  native  alabafter, 
without  a  firnpie  blemifli,  though  they  had  a  few 
evenings  before  worn  a  thoufand  ;  within  a  month 
afterwards,  the  leopards  have  appeared  in  the  boxes, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  fair  faces  in  the  pit. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  ruif,  after  a  long  difcon- 
tinuance,  fome  time  fince  began  to  revive  in  the 
circle,  and  advanced  downwards,  till  it  almoft  met 
the  tucker.  But  no  fooner  did  the  enemy  purfue, 
than  it  vaniflied  all  at  once,  and  the  boxes  became 
a  collection  of  little  hills  of  fnow,  extremely  delight- 
ful to  the  eyes  of  every  beholder. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  diftindion  the  hoop  hath 
flood  the  longeft,  and  with  the  moft  obftinate  re- 
fiftance.  Inftead  of  giving  way,  this,  the  more  it 
hath  been  pufhed,  hath  increafed  the  more;  till  the 
enemy  hath  been  compelled  to  give  over  the  purfuit 
from  mere  necefiityj  it  being  found  impoffible  to 

convey 
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eonvey  feven  yards  of  hoop  into  a  hackney-coach,  or 
to  Aide  with  it  behind  a  counter. 

But  as  1  have  mentioned  fome  of  the  arts  of  the 
circle,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  be  filent  as  to  thofe 
of  the  enemy,  among  whom  a  certain  citizen's  wife 
diltinguilhed  herfelf  very  remarkably,  and  appeared 
long  in  the  very  top  of  the  mode.  It  was  at  laft* 
however,  difcovered,  that  flie  ufed  a  very  unfair 
pra6lice,  and  kept  a  private  correfpondence  with 
one  of  thofe  milliners  who  were  entrufted  with  all 
the  fecrets  of  the  circle. 


Numb.  42.      Tuefclay^  May  26. 
■  Me  literulas  ft  tilt  i  docuere  parentis. .      Mart. 


My  father  was  a  focly 
When  he  fent  me  to  fchooL 

Mr.  Censor,  ^ 

1  T  hath  been  a  common  obfervation,  "  That  great 
J_  *'  fcholars  know  nothing  of  the  world."  The 
realbn  of  this  is  not,  as  generally  it  is  imagined, 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  vitiate  the  human  underftanding  j  bun 
in  folemn  truth,  gentlemen  who  obtain  an  eariy  ac- 
quaintance v;ith  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
ancients,  are  too  apt  to  form  their  ideas  of  their 
own  timesj  on  the  patterns  of  ages  which  bear  not 
the  lead  refem.blance  to  them.  Hence  they  have 
fallen  into  the  greateft  errors  and  abfurditiesj  and 
hence,  I  fuppofe,  was  derived  the  obfervation  above- 
mentioned. 

Numberlefs  are  the  inftances  which  may  be  pro- 
duced of  thefe  errors  of  the  literati  j  fo  many  in- 
deed, that  I  have  often  thought  there  is  no  lefs  diffe- 
rence 
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rence  between  thofe  notions  of  ihe  world  which  are 
drawn  from  letters,  and  thofe  which  are  drawn  from 
men,  than  there  is  between  the  idea-S  of  the  humari 
complexion,  which  are  conceived  by  one  in  perfed: 
health,  and  one  in  the  jaundice. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  man,  poiTelfed  of  this  jaundice 
jof  literature,  conveyed  into  the  levees  of  the  great. 
What  notion  will  he  be  likely  to  entertain  of  the 
feveral  perfons  who  compofe  that  illuflrious  afiem- 
bly,  from  their  behaviour  ?  How  will  he  be  puzzled 
when  he  is  told  that  he  hath  before  his  eyes  a  num- 
ber of  freemen?  How  much  more  will  he  be  amazed 
when  he  hears  that  all  the  ferviliry  he  there  beholds, 
arifes  only  from  an  eager  defire  of  being  permitted 
to  ferve  the  public  ? 

Again,  convey  the  fame  gentleman  to  a  hunt- 
ing-march, a  horfe-race,  or  any  other  meeting  of 
patriots  5  will  he  not  immediately  conclude  from  all 
the  roaring  and  ranting,  the  hallowing  and  huzza- 
ing, the  gaming  and  drinking,  which  he  will  there 
obferve,  that  he  is  adually  prefent  at  the  orgia  of 
Bacchus,  or  the  celebration  of  fome  fuch  feftival  ? 
How  then  will  he  be  aftoniihed  to  find  that  he  is  in 
the  company  of  a  fet  of  honed  fellows,  who  are  the 
guardians  of  liberty,  and  are  actually  getting  drunk 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country. 

Introduce  him  next  to  a  drum  or  a  rout,  and  if 
the  blaze  of  beauty  doth  not  blind  him  to  any 
other  contemplation,  how  greatly  fuperior  will  he 
think  the  Britilh  ladies  to  all  thofe  of  Greece  and 

p^ome at  their  needles?  when  he  views  all  the 

exquifite  decorations  of  art  which  fet  off  the  per- 
fons of  his  fair  countrywomen,  how  will  he  defpife 
all  the  compliments  paid  heretofore  to  the  perfon- 
ages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  of  quality, 
who  claimed  a  preference  over  each  other  from 
their  fuperior  ffciil  in  handling  their  needles?  But 
what  mult  be  his  amazement,  when  he  is  aflured, 
that  not  one  of  chefe  ladies  ever  handled  any  fuch 

inftru- 
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inftrument ;  that  all  the  ornaments  of  the  beft  drefi: 
woman  there  are  owing  to  the  handywork  of  others, 
and  that  the  whole  bufincfs  of  the  lives  of  all  pre- 
fent,  is  only  to  tofs  about  from  the  one  to  the  other 
certain  pieces  of  painted  paper,  being  a  paftime 
common  to  grown  perfons  and  children i  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  former  play  for  the  higher 


Vv'agers 


What  idea  can  we  fuppofe  fuch  a  perfon  could 
conceive  ot  the  word  Beau  j  and  if  he  could  have 
no  adequate  notion  of  the  word,  much  lefs  would 
he  be  able  to  obtain  any  fuch  notion  of  the  thing  1 
Ihould  he  behold  a  little  dapper  effemiinate  fpark, 
carried  through  the  funihine  in  a  fofc  machine  by 
two  labourers;  his  body  drefl  in  all  the  tinfel  which 
ferves  to  trick  up  a  harlot,  and  his  hair  appearing 
to  have  been  decked  by  the  fame  tire-v^'oman  with 
hers  ;  would  fuch  a  fight  as  this  recall  to  the  mind 
of  our  learned  friend,  any  image  of  a  Greek  and 
Roman  foldier  ;  or  could  he  be  eafily  perfuaded, 
that  the  infecl  before  his  eyes  was  a  military  com- 
mander; in  rank  a  centurion,  or  perhaps  a  tri- 
bune ? 

In  one  particular,  and  in  one  alone,  it  is  pofllble 
he  might  form  a  true  judgment.  The  many  eulo- 
giums  on  the  chaftity  of  the  ancient  Spartan  and 
Roman  dames,  and  on  the  extraordinary  m.odefty  of 
rheir  young  females  of  rank,  mull  give  him  a  per- 
fect idea  of  our  prefent  ladies  of  fafliion. 

With  this  fingle  exception,  I  think  I  may  aver, 
that  a  fcholar,  when  he  firft  comes  to  this  town  from 
the  univerfity,  comes  among  a  ftt  of  people,  as  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  hath  no 
more  heard  or  read,  than  if  he  was  to  be  at  once 
tranflated  into  one  of  the  planets;  the  world  in  the 
town,  and  t'lat  in  the  moon  being  equally  ftrano-e 
to  him,  and  equally  unintelligible.  "" 

How  wife  therefore  is  the  conducl  of  the  prefent 
age,  in  laying  afide  that  fooiilli  cuftom  of  our  an- 

cedors. 
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eeftors,  who  ufed  to  throw  away  many  of  the  moft: 
precious  years  of  their  fons  lives  by  confining  them 
to  fchools  and  univerfities  j  where  what  they  learnt, 
was  fo  far  from  being  of  any  ufe  to  them  upon  their 
coming  into  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  that  it  ferved 
only  to  puzzle  and  miilead  them.  They  were  in- 
deed obliged  to  unlearn  all  that  had  been  taught 
them,  before  they  could  acquire  that  ufeful  know-? 
ledge  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  paper. 

Whereas  by  the  prefent  method  of  bringing  youth 
to  town,  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixreen,  and  en- 
tering them  immediately  in  thofe  feveral  fchools, 
"where  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  taught;  fuch 
as  the  play-houfes,  gaming-houfes,  and  bawdy- 
houfesj  a  young  gentleman  of  any  tolerable  doci- 
lity, becomes  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  perfect 
mailer  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world  at  homej 
and  it  is  then  a  proper  time  for  him  to  fet  out  on 
his  travels  into  foreign  parts,  and  to  make  himfelf 
acquainted  with  the  world  abroad. — This  completes 
his  education;  and  he  returns  at  one-and-twenty, 
a  moft  accompiiibed  fine  gentleman  j  having  vifited 
all  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  and  become 
verfed  in  all  their  fafhions,  at  a  feafon  of  life  when 
our  dull  forefathers  knew  nothing  of  thofe  foreign 
people  but  from  hiftory,  nor  even  of  their  countries 
but  from  geography. 

It  was  my  misfortune,  however,  to  have  a  father 
of  the  antique  way  of  thinking;  by  which  means,, 
I  loft  the  beft  part  of  my  youth  in  turning  over 
thole  books,  in  which  I  have  faid  there  is  little  ufe- 
ful to  be  learnt.  I  remember  a  paflage  out  of  Ho- 
race, who  is  the  beft  of  them,  and  who  feems  to  be 
very  particularly  a  favourite  of  yours.  His  words 
are  thefe. 


Vita  fumma  hrevis 

Spem  nos  veiat  inchoare  kngam. 


Which 
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Which  may  be  thus  rendered  after  your  paraphraf- 
tical  manner:  "The  fliortnefs  of  life  affords  no 
"  time  for  a  tedious  education."  How  many  in- 
deed of  my  own  acquaintance  have  I  known  to  die 
of  old  age  at  twenty-five !  fo  that  by  the  ancient 
method  of  educating  our  fons  at  fchools  and  uni- 
verfities,  a  great  part  of  them  will  be  in  danger  of 
going  out  of  the  world  before  they  knov/  any  thing 
of  it. 

Life  (fays  Mr.  Pope)  can  little  more  fupply. 
Than  jufl  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die. 

Is  it  not  therefore  the  duty  of  a  father  to  give  his 
fon  an  opportunity  of  looking  about  him  as  foon 
as  he  can  ? 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  mofl:  bumble  fervant, 

Tom  Telltruth* 


Numb.  44.     T'uefday^  June  2. 

— O  lone^  ne  te 

Fruftrerey  infanis  et  tu. —  HoR. 

My  good  friend^  do  not  deceive  thy  [elf  -^  for  with  all  thy 
charity y  thou  alfo  art  a  filly  fellow. 

T  HAVE  in  a  former  paper  endeavoured  to  flicw, 
\  that  a  rich  man  without  charity  is  a  rogue  j  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove, 
that  he  is  alfo  a  fool.  If  a  man,  who  doth  noc 
know  his  true  interell,  may  be  thought  to  deferve 
that  appellation  ;  in  what  light  fliall  we  behold  a 
chriftian,  who  negle<5ls  the  cultivation  of  a  virtue 
which  is  in  fcripture  laid  to  vjaJIj  away  his  fins ,  and 

with- 
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without  which  all  his  other  good  deeds  cannot  ren- 
der him  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  his  Creator  and 
Redeemer. 

Even  in  this  world,  it  is  furely  much  too  nar- 
row a  view  to  confine  a  man's  interefl:  merely  to 
that  which  loads  his  coiTers.  To  purfue  that  which 
is  mod  capable  of  giving  him  happinefs,  is  indeed 
the  intereft  of  every  man  ;  and  there  are  many  who 
find  great  pleafure  in  emptying  their  purfes  with 
this  view,  to  one  v/ho  hath  no  other  fatisfa^lion 
than  in  filling  it.  Now  what  can  give  greater  hap- 
pinefs  to  a  good  mind,  than  the  reBection  on  having 
relieved  the  mifery,  or  contributed  to  the  well-being, 
of  his  fellow-creature.  It  was  a  noble  fentiment  of 
the  worthy  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin,  *  That  to  relieve 

*  the  poor,  and  to  provide  work  and  fubfiftence  for 

*  them,  gave  to  him  the  fame  pleafure,,  as  magni- 

*  ficcnt  buildings,  pleaiant  walks,    well  cultivated 

*  orchards  and  gardens,  the  jollity  of  mufic  and 
«  wine,  or  the  charms  of  love  and   ftudy  gave  to 

*  others/  This  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  a  plain 
citizen  of  London,  and  it  as  well  deferves  to  be 
quoted,  as  any  one  apophthegm  that  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  works  of  Plutarch. 

A  chriftian,  therefore,  or  a  good  man,  though 
no  chriftian,  who  is  void  of  charity,  is  ignorant  of 
his  own  intereft,  and  may  with  gi-eat  propriety  be 
called  a  filly  fellow.  Nay,  if  we  will  believe  all  the 
great  writers  whom  I  cited,  in  my  former  paper,  to 
which  I  might  add  Plato  and  many  more,  a  mere 
human  being  who  places  all  his  happinefs  in  felfifn 
confiderations,  without  any  relative  virtues,  any  re- 
gard to  the  good  of  others,  is,  in  plain  truth,  a  down- 
right fool. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  treat  the  v^'ant  of  cha- 
rity with  the  m.ore  freedom,  as  I  am  certain  of 
giving  little  offence  to  any  of  my  readers  by  fo 
doing.  Charity  is  in  fadt  the  very  charafleriftic 
of  this  nation  at  this  time. — —I  believe  we  may 

chaU 
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cliallenge  the  whole  world  to  parallel  the  examples 
which  we  have  of  lare  given  of  this  fenfible,  this 
noble,  this  chriiUan  virtue. 

We  cannot  therefore  furely  be  arraigned  of  folly, 
from  the  want  of  charity;  but  is  our  wifdom  al- 
together as  apparent  in  the  manner  of  exerting  it  ? 
I  am  afraid  the  true  anfvver  here  v/ould  not  be  fo 
much  to  our  advantage.  Are  our  private  donations 
generally  directed  by  our  judgment,  to  thofe  who 
are  the  properelt  objeds  ?  Do  not  vanity,  whim, 
and  Vv'eaknefs,  too  often  draw  our  purfe-l'lrings  ? 
Do  we  not  fometimes  give  bccaufe  it  is  the  faGiion, 
and  fometimes  becaufe  we  cannot  long  refifl:  impor- 
tunity ?  May  not  our  charity  be  often  termed  ex- 
travagance or  folly  J  nay,  is  it  not  often  vicious, 
and  apparently  tending  to  the  encreafe  and  encou- 
ragement of  idle  and  difiblute  perfons? 

It  would  be  almoll  endicfs  to  attempt  to  be  par- 
ticular on  this  head.  I  fliall  mention  therefore 
only  one  inilance,  namicly,  the  giving  our  money 
to  common  beggars.  This  kind  of  bounty  is  a 
crime  againft  the  public.  It  is  afTifting  in  the  con- 
tinuance and  promotion  of  a  naifance.  Our  wife 
anccftors  prohibited  it  by  a  law,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  in  force  and  ufe  to  this  day, 
jiad  not  the  legiflature  conceived,  that,  after  the 
fevere  penalties  v/hich  have  been  fince  inflided  on 
beggars,  none  would  have  the  boldnefs  to  become 
fuch  ;  and  that,  after  the  fufficient  legal  provifion 
which  hath  been  made  for  the  poor,  no  perfons 
would  have  fo  little  regard,  either  to  comnion  fenfe, 
or  to  the  public,  as  to  relieve,  them. 

But  inftead  of  Haying  to  argue  with  fuch  people, 
1  (hall  haften  to  the  other  branch  of  charity,  which 
is  of  a  public  nature  j  of  which  there  are  many 
fpecies  in  this  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  this  kind  of  charity,  was  no  bet- 
ter than  prieftcraft  and  fuperftition.  When  men 
began  to  perceive  the  near  approach  of  tiiat  great 
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enemy  of  human  nature,  who  was  to  deprive  theril 
of  all  their  ill-gotten  pofieffions,  and  not  only  fo, 
but  might,  as  they  apprehended,  deliver  them  into 
the  hands  of  an  Almighty  juftice,  to  punifh  them 
for  all  thofe  knavilh  arts,  by  which  thefe  pofTefiions 
were  acquired  3  the  prieft  llept  in,  took  advantage 
of  the  terrors  of  tlieir  confciences,  and  perfuaded 
them,  that  by  configning  over  a  great  part  (fome- 
times  the  whole)  of  their  acquifitions  to  the  ufe  of 
the  churchy  a  pardon  for  all  kind  of  villany  was 
fure  to  be  obtained. 

In  this  attempt  the  priefl:  found  but  little  difficulty 
when  he  had  to  do  with  a  mind  tainted  with  fuper- 
flition,  and  weakened  wirh  difeafe;  efpecially  when 
he  could  back  all  his  other  arguments  with  one  truth 
at  leaft,  namely, — Give  us  that  which  yen  can  bj  no 
J>oJfibk  means  keep  any  longer  yourf elf. 

Thus  the  unwilling  v>^ill,  as  Dr.  Barrow  pleafant- 
ly  calls  it,  was  at  lail  figned.  The  fruits  of  fraud 
and  rapine  were  trufted  to  the  ufe  of  the  churchy 
and  the  greatefr  rafcals  died  very  good  faints^  and 
their  memories  were  confecrated  to  iionour  and  good 
example. 

How  notably  thefe  attempts  fucceeded^  is  well 
known  to  all  who  arc  verfed  either  in  our  law  or  our 
hiftory.  So  common  was  it  for  men  to  expiate  their 
crimes  in  this  manner  5  and  to  finiih  all  their  other 
robberieSj  by  robbing  their  heirs;  that  had  not  the 
jegiflature  often  and  fcoutly  interfered  in  crufhing 
thefe  fuperftitious  (or  as  they  were  called  charitable) 
iifcs,  they  fceined  to  have  bid  fair  for  fwallowing  up 
the  vi^hole  property  of  the  nation. 

In  procefs  of  tim.e,  however,  the  lawyer  came  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  pried:  5  (for,  like  the  devil,  he  is 
always  ready  at  hand  when  called  for)  and  formed  a 
dillin^Vion  between  the  fuperftitious  and  charitable 
ufe.  Henceforward,  inftead  of  robbing  their  rela- 
tions for  the  u'^Q  of  the  church,  a  meth.od  was  de"- 
vifed  of  robbing  them  for  the  ule  of  the  poor.  Hence 

poor 
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poor-houfes,  alms-houfes,  colleges  and  hofp'tals  be- 
gan to  prefent  themfelves  to  the  view  of  all  travel- 
Jcrs,  being  always  fituated  in  the  moil  public  places, 
and  bearing  the  name  and  title  ,of  the  generous 
founder  in  vaft  capital  letters  ;  a  kind  of  KTHMA 
El  AEr,  a  monunnent  of  his  glory  to  all  genera- 
tions. 

Thus  we  fee  the  foundation  of  this  kind  of  cha- 
rity, and  a  very  ftrong  one  it  is,  being  indeed  no 
other  than  fear  and  vanity,  the  two  ftrongeft  paffions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  human  nature. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  have  omitted 
a  third,  which  fome  may  imagine  to  be  the  ftrongefi, 
and  2:reatefi:  of  all,  and  this  is  benevolence,  or  the 
love  of  doing  good  j  but  that  thefe  charitable  lega- 
cies have  no  fuch  motive,  appears  to  me  from  the 
following  confiderations  : 

Firft,  If  a  man  was  pofTeiTed  of  real  benevo- 
lence, and  had  (as  he  mud  then  have)  a  delight 
in  doing  good,  he  v^-ould  no  more  defer  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  fatisfadion  to  his  deatiibed,  than  the 
ambitious,  the  luxurious,  or  the  vain,  vv'ould  wait 
till  that  period,  for  the  gratification  of  their  feveral 
pafiions. 

Secondly,  If  the  legacy  be,  as  it  often  is,  the 
{irfl,  charitable  donation  of  any  confequence,  I  can 
never  allow  it  pofiible  to  arife  from  benevolence  ; 
for  he  who  hath  no  compafllon  for  the  diftrefTes  of 
his  neighbours  whom  he  hath  fee.n,  hov/  fhould  he 
have  any  pity  for  the  wants  of  pofterity  v>/hich  he 
will  never  lee  ? 

Thirdly,  If  the  legacy  be,  as  is  ilkewife  very 
common,  to  the  injury  of  his  family,  or  to  the  dif- 
appointment  of  his  own  friends  in  want,  this  is  a 
certain  proof,  that  his  motive  is  not  benevolence ; 
for  he  who  loves  not  his  ov/n  friends  and  relations, 
mod  certainly  loves  no  other  perfon. 

Laftly,  If  a  man  hath  lived  any  time  in  the  world, 
he  mufl  have  obfcrved   fuch  horrid  and  notorious 

Vol.  X.  G  abufes 
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abufes  of  all  public  charities,  that  he  mufl  be  con- 
vinced (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  that  he  will  do 
no  manner  of  good  by  contributing  to  them. 
Some,  indeed,  are  fo  very  wretchedly  contrived  in 
their  inftitution,  that  they  feem  not  to  have  had 
the  public  utility  in  their  view  j  but  to  have  been 
mere  jobs  ah  initio.  Such  are  all  hofpitals  what- 
ever, where  it  is  a  matter  of  favour  to  get  a  patient 
admitted,  and  where  the  forms  of  admilTion  are  I'o 
troublefome  and  tedious,  that  the  propereft  objeds 
(thofe  I  mean,  who  are  moft  wretched  and  friendlefs) 
may  as  well  afpire  at  a  place  at  court,  as  at  a  place 
in  the  hofpital. 

From  what  I  have  here  advanced,  I  know  I  have 
rendered  myfelf  liable  to  be  reprefented  by  malice 
and  ignorance  as  an  enemy  to  all  public  charity  :  I 
hope  to  obviate  this  opinion  effedlually  in  a  future 
paper,  in  which  I  ihall  endeavour  to  point  out  who 
are  really  the  objedts  of  our  benevolence,  as  well  as 
to  propofe  fome  expedients  by  which  theobftrudions 
which  attend  fome  of  our  belt  calculated  charities 
of  the  public  kind  may  be  removed.  J  cannot, 
however,  conclude  this,  without  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  the  prefent  age  for  two  glorious  benefac- 
tions, I  mean  that  to  the  ufe  of  the  foundling  in- 
fants, and  that  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  wo- 
men in  their  lying-in. 


Numb.  47.     Saturday^  Ji-ine  13. 

—  Heu  plehes  fcelerata  !  Sil.  It  Ah. 


— —  0  ye  wicked  rafcallions ! 

IT  may  feem  ftrange  that  none  of  our  political 
writers,  in  their  learned  treatifes  on  the  Englifii 
conftitution,  lliould  take  notice  of  any  more  than 

three 
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three  eftates,  namely.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
all  entirely  pafTing  by  in  filence  that  very  large  and 
powerful  body  which  form  the  fourth  eftate  in  this 
community,  and  have  been  long  dignified  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  'The  Mob^ 

And  this  will  feem  ftill  the  more  ftrange,  when 
we  confider  that  many  of  the  great  writers  above- 
mentioned  have  moil  inconteftably  belonged  to  this 
very  body. 

To  fay  precifely  at  what  time  this  fourth  (late 
began  firft  to  figure  in  this  commonwealth,  or 
when  the  footfteps  of  that  power  which  it  enjoys 
at  this  day  were  firft  laid,  mud  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  higheft  difficulty,  perhaps  utterly  im- 
poffible,  from  that  deplorable  filence  which  I  have 
juft  mentioned.  Certain  however  it  is,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  long  afterwards, 
the  condition  of  this  eftate  was  very  low  and  mean, 
thofe  who  compofed  it  being  in  general  called  vil- 
lains ;  a  word  which  did  not  then  bear  any  very 
honourable  idea,  though  not  fo  bad  a  one  perhaps 
as  it  hath  fince  acquired. 

The  part  which  this  fourth  eftate  feems  anciently 
to  have  claimed,  was  to  watch  over  and  control  the 
other  three.  This,  indeed,  they  have  feldom  af- 
ferted  in  plain  words,  vvhich  is  poffibly  the  prin- 
cipal reafon  why  our  hiftorians  have  never  explicitly 
afligned  them  their  fhare  of  power  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  though  this  eftate  have  fo  often  exercifed  it, 
and  fo  clearly  afi!erted  their  right  to  it  by  force  of 
armsj  to  wir,  by  fifts,  ftaves,  knives,  clubs,  fcythes, 
and  other  fuch  offenfive  weapons. 

The  firft  inftance  which  I  ren^.ember  of  this  was 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  when  they  efpoufed  the 
caufc  of  religion  -,  of  which  they  have  been  always 
ftout  defenders,  and  deftroyed  a  great  number  of 
Jews. 

In  the  fame  reign  we  have  another  example  ia 
William  Fitz-Ofborne,  alias  Longbeard,  a  ftout 
alTerter  of  the  rights  of  the  fourth  eftate.     Thefe 

G  1  rights 
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rights  he  defended  in  the  city  of  London,  at  the 
liead  of  a  large  party,  and  by  force  of  the  arms 
above  mentioned  ;  but  was  overpowered,  and  loft 
his  life  by  means  of  a  wooden  machine  called 
the  gallows,  which  hath  been  very  fatal  to  the  chief 
champions  of  this  eftatej  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  to  one  Conftantine,  who  having,  at  the 
head  of  a  London  mob,  pulled  down  the  houfe  of 
the  high-fteward  of  Weftminfter,  and  committed 
fome  other  little  diforders  of  the  like  kind,  main- 
tained to  the  chief  judiciary's  face,  *  that  he  had 
'  done  nothing  punifhable  by  law,'  i.  e.  *  6on- 
*  trary  to  the  rights  of  the  fourth  ellate.'  He 
fhared  however  the  fame  fate  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
Ofborne.  ' 

We  find  in  this  reign  of  Henry  IIL  the  power 
of  the  fourth  eftate  grown  to  a  very  great  height 
indtvd  ;  for  whilft  a  treaty  was  on  foot  between 
that  king;  and  his  barons,  the  mob  of  London 
thought  proper  not  only  to  infult  the  queen  with 
all  manner  of  foul  language,  but  likewife  to  throw 
ftoncs  and  dirt  at  her.  Of  which  affertion  of  their 
privilege,  we  hear  of  no  other  confequence  than 
that  the  king  was  highly  difpleafed  ;  and  indeed  it 
feems  to  be  allowed  by  moft  writers,  that  the  Mob 
in  this  inftance  went  a  little  too  far. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  there  is  another  fact 
upon  record,  of  a  more  bloody  kind  ;  though  per- 
haps not  more  indecent;  for  the  bifhop  of  Exeter 
being  a  little  too  bufy  in  endeavouring  to  preferve 
the  city  of  London  for  the  king  his  mafter,  the 
Mob  were  pleafed  to  cut  his  head  off, 

I  omit  many  leffer  infbances,  to  come  to  that 
glorious  affertion  of  the  privileges  of  the  Mob  un- 
der the  great  and  mighty  Wat  Tyler,  when  they 
not  only  laid  their  claim  to  a  fhare  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  truth  to  exclude  all  the  other  ellates; 
for  this  purpofe,  one  John  Staw,  or  Straw,  or  Ball, 
a  great  orator,  v/ho  was  let  out  of  Maidftone-gaol 

by 
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by  the  Mob,  in  his  harangues  told  them,  That  as 
all  men  were  fons  of  Adain,  there  ought  to  be  no 
diftinction  j  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  reduce  all 
men  to  perfe6t  equality.  This  they  immediately 
fet  about,  and  to  do  it  in  the  moll  efFeftual  manner, 
they  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  nobility,  gentry, 
clergy,  &c.  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

With  thefc  defigns  they  encamped  in  a  large 
body  at  Blackheath,  whence  they  lent  a  meiTage  to 
King  Richard  II.  to  come  and  talk  with  them,  in 
order  to  fettle  the  government;  and  when  this  was 
not  complied  with,  they  marched  to  London,  and 
the  gates  being  opened  by  their  friends,  entered  the 
city,  burnt  and  plundered  the  duke  of  Lancafter's 
palace,  that  of  the  archbi(hop  and  many  other  great 
houfes,  and  put  to  death  all  of  the  other  three 
eftates  with  whom  they  met,  among  whom,  was 
the  archbilliop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  lord  trea- 
furer. 

The  unhappy  end  of  this  noble  enterprife  is  too 
well  known,  that  it  need  not  be  mentioned.  The 
leader  being  taken  off  by  the  gallantry  of  the  lord 
mayor,  the  whole  army,  like  a  body  when  the  head 
is  fevered,  fell  inftantly  to  the  ground;  whence 
many  were  afterwards  lifted  to  that  fatal  machine, 
which  is  above  taken  notice  of. 

I  fliall  pafs  by  the  exploits  of  Cade  and  Ket,  and 
others.  I  think  I  have  clearly  demonftrated,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  fourth  eftate  as  the  Mob,  aftually 
exifhing  in  our  conftitution  j  which,  though,  per- 
haps, for  very  politic  reafons,  they  keep  themfelves 
generally  like  the  army  of  Mr.  Bayes,  in  difguife, 
have  often  ilTued  from  their  lurking  places,  and 
very  ftoutly  maintained  their  power  and  their  privi- 
leges in  this  community. 

Nor  hath  this  eftate,  or  their  claims,  been  un- 
known to  the  other  three ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  in  our  ftatuce  books,  numberlefs  attempts  to 
prevent  their  growing  power,  and  to  reftrain  them 
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at  leafl:  within  fome  bounds;  vvitnefs  the  many  laws 
made  againft  ribands,  roberdfmen,  drawlatches, 
waflers,  rogues,  vagrants,  vagabonds  j  by  all 
which,  and  many  other  names,  this  fourth  eftate 
hath  been  from  time  to  time  dignified  and  dif-^ 
tinguiflied. 

Under  all  thefe  appellations  they  are  frequently 
named  in  our  law-books;  but  I  do  not  perfectly 
remember  to  have  feen  them  mentioned  under  the 
term  of  fourth  eftate  in  all  my  reading;  nor  do  I 
recolle(ft  that  any  legiflative  or  judicial  power  is 
exprefsly  allowed  to  belong  to  them.  And  yet  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  they  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  ufed  to  exercife  a  judicial  capacity  in  certain 
inftances  wherein  the  ordinary  courts  have  been 
deficient  for  want  of  evidence;  this  being  no  let  or 
hindrance  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  before 
the  gentlemen  who  compofe  this  fourth  eftate,  who 
often  proceed  to  judgment  without  any  evidence  at 
all.  Nor  muft  I  omit  the  laudable  expedition  which 
is  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  their  proceedings  being 
entirely  free  from  all  thofe  delays,  which  are  fo 
much  complained  of  in  other  courts.  I  have  in- 
deed known  a  pickpocket  arretted,  tried,  con- 
vifted,  and  ducked  almoft  to  death,  in  lefs  time 
than  would  have  been  confumed  in  reading  his  in- 
dictment at  the  Old-Bailey.  Thefe  delays  they 
avoid  chiefly  by  hearing  only  one  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion,  concluding,  as  judge  Gripus  did  of  old,  that 
the  contrary  method  ferves  only  to  introduce  in- 
certainty  and  confufion. 

I  do  not  however  pretend  ro  affirm  any  thing  of 
the  legal  original  of  this  jurifdiclion.  I  know  the 
learned  are  greatly  divided  in  their  opinions  concern- 
ing this  matter,  or  rather  perhaps  in  their  inclina- 
tions *,  fome  being  unwilling  to  allow  any  power  at 
all  to  this  eftate,  and  others  as  ftoutly  contending, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  public  good  to  deliver  the 
fword  of  juftice  entirely  into  their  hands, 
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So  prevalent  hath  this  latter  opinion  grown  to 
be  of  modern  days,  that  the  fourth  eftate  hath 
been  permitted  to  encroach  in  a  mod  prodigious 
manner.  What  thefe  encroachments  have  been, 
and  the  particular  caufes  which  have  contributed 
to  them,  fliall  be  the  fubject  of  my  next  Saturday's 
paper. 


Numb.  48.     Tiiefday^  June  16. 

Nui/  «(r'  'Avxi^KX..  Menander. 

O  thou  greatejl  of  all  the  deities^ 
Mcdern  Impudence ! 

THERE  is  a  certain  quality,  which,  though 
univerfal  confent  hath  not  enrolled  it  among 
the  cardinal  virtues,  is  often  found  fufficient,  of  it- 
fclf,  not  only  to  carry  its  pofleflbr  through  the 
world,  but  even  to  carry  him  to  the  top  of  it. 
It  is  almoft  perhaps  unneceflary  to  inform  my  rea- 
der, that  the  quality  I  mean  is  impudence;  fo  dear 
is  this  to  one  female  at  lead,  that  it  effedually  re- 
commends a  man  to  fortune  without  the  afTiftance 
of  any  other  qualification.  She  feems  indeed  to 
think,  with  the  poet,  that, 

•He  who  hath  but  impudence. 


To  all  things  hath  a  fair  pretence, 

and  accordingly  provides  that  thofe  who  want  mo- 
defhy,  fhall  want  nothing  elfe. 

What  are  the    particular   ingredients   of  which 

this  quality  is  compofed,  or  what  temper  of  mind 

is  belt   fitted  to  produce  it,  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
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afcertainj  fo  far  I  think  experience  may  convince 
Tjs,  that,  like  fome  vegetables,  it  will  fiouriih  bed 
in  the  moil  barren  Ibil.  To  fay  truth,  I  am  almoft 
inclined  to  an  opinion,  that  it  never  arrives  at  any 
great  degree  of  pefeftion  unlefs  in  a  mind  totally 
unincumbered  with  any  virtue,  or  with  any  great 
or  good  quality  whatever.  It  would  indeed  leem 
that  nature  had  agreed  with  fortune,  in  fetting  a 
high  value  on  impudence,  and  had  accordingly  de- 
creed, that  thofe  of  her  children  who  had  received 
this  rich  gift  at  her  hands,  were  amply  provided  for 
without  any  further  portion. 

And  furely,  it  is  not  without  reafon  that  I  call 
this  the  gift  of  nature  j  indeed,  genius  itfelf  is  not 
more  fo.  We  may  here  apply  a  phrafe  which  the 
French  ufe  on  an  occafion  not  fo  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  afiirm,  "  That  it  is  not  in  the  power 
*'  of  every  man  to  be  impudent  who  would  be 
*'•  [o."  A  man,  born  without  any  genius,  may  as 
reafonably  hope  to  become  fuch  a  poet  as  Homer, 
or  iuch  a  critic  as  Longinusy  as  one  born  without 
impudence  can  pretend,  without  any  merit,  to  afpire 
to  thefe  charafters. 

Though  nature  however  muft  give  the  feeds,  art 
may  cultivate  them.  To  improve  or  to  deprefs 
their  growth,  is  greatly  within  the  power  of  edu- 
cation. To  lay  down  the  proper  precept  for  this 
purpofe,  would  require  a  large  treatife,  and  fuch  I 
rnay  poffibly  publilli  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time 
it  Ihall  fuffice  to  mention'  only  two  rules,  which 
may  be  partly  coUeded  fiom  what  I  have  above 
aficrted,  and  which  are  of  univerlal  ufe.  This 
is  with  the  utmoft  care  to  fupprefs  and  eradicate 
every  feed  or  principle  of  what  is  any  wile  praife- 
worthy  out  of  the  mind  j  and  fecondly,  to  prefeve 
this  in  the  pureit  ftate  of  ignorance,  than  which 
nothing  more  contributes  to  the  higheft  perfeftion 
and  confummation  of  impudence  ;  the  more  a  man 
knows,  the  more  inclined  is  he  to  be  modell;  it  is 

indeed 
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indeed  within  the  province  only  of  the  higheft  hu- 
man knowledge  to  furvey  its  own  narrow  corn- 
pa  fs. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  predicated  in  favour  of  im- 
pudence, that  it  is  the  quality  which,  of  all  others, 
we  are  capable  of  carrying  to  the  greateft  height; 
fo  far,  indeed,  that  did  not  the  ftrongeil  force  of 
evidence  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  fome  examples, 
we  fhouki  be  apt  to  doubt  the  pofTibility  of  their 
exiltence.  What  but  the  concurrent  teftimony  of 
hiftorians,  and  the  indubitable  veracity  of  records, 
could  impel  us  to  believe,  that  there  have  been 
men  in  the  world  offuch  aftonifhing  impudence,  as, 
in  oppofition  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  many 
thousands,  to  take  upon  themlelves  to  perfonate 
kings  and  princes  as  well  in  their  lifetime  as  after 
their  death  ?  and  yet  our  own,  as  well  as  foreign 
annais,  afford  us  fuch  inllances. 

But  the  greateft  hero  in  impudence,  whom,  per- 
haps the  world  ever  produced,  appeared  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  His  name  was 
Pcttr  Mege,  and  he  was  a  common  foldier  in  the 
marines.  This  fellow  had  the  affiftance  only  of 
one  who  had  been  a  footman  to  a  certain  man  of 
quality,  called  Scipion  le  Brun  de  Callelane,  Seig- 
neur de  Caille  &  de  Rougon,  a  nobleman  who  had 
fled  from  France  to  Switzerland,  to  avoid  a  reli- 
gious perl'tcution.  With  this  confederate  alone, 
Peter  Mege  had  the  amazing  impudence  to  per- 
fonate the  young  Seigneur  de  Caille,  who  was  at 
that  time  dead;  and  this  in  the  lifetime  of  the  fa- 
ther, in  defiance  of  all  his  noble  relations  th.en  in 
poffeOion  of  his  forfeited  eftate,  upon  the  fpoc 
where  the  young  gentlem.an  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
twenry-onej  and  all  this  without  the  leaft  relem- 
blance  of  feature,  fhape,  or  ftaturci  without  be- 
ing acquainted  with  any  part  of  the  hiftory  of  him 
whom   he  was  to  reprefent,  or  being  able  to  give 

the 
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the  leafl  account  of  any  of  his  family  j  indeed,  with- 
out being  able  to  write  and  read. 

But  how  much  more  will  the  reader  be  fuprifed 
to  hear,  that  this  moft  impudent  of  all  attempts 
fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  obtain  a  fentence  in  the  par- 
liament of  Provence  in  favour  of  the  foldier?  And 
this  fuccefs  would  have  been  final,  had  not  the  can- 
ton of  Berne  interpofed,  and  obtained  an  appeal  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  at  laft  the  impoftor 
was  defeated. 

To  account  for  all  tliis,  and  to  aduage  his  rea- 
der's aflonifhmenr,  the  very  ingenious  author  of 
the  trial,  when  he  informs  us,  that  this  impoftor 
was  confronted  with  twenty  witnelTes,  who  fwore  to 
the  identy  of  Peter  Mege,  and  as  many  more  who 
had  been  fellow-ftudents  with  the  young  noble- 
man, and  who,  on  their  oaths,  declared  that  this 
Peter  was  not  the  perfon,  goes  on  thus :  "  But 
*'  what  was  moft  ftrange,  was  the  fteady  counte- 
"  nance  of  the  foldier,  which  never  once  betrayed 
"  him,  nor  gave  the  leaft  fymptom  of  any  doubt 
*'  of  his  fuccefs.  It  is  in  vain  to  form  a  project 
**  of  ufurping  the  name  of  another,  to  lay  your 
'^  plan  ever  fo  regularly  and  fyftematically,  if  you 
"  do  not  provide  yourfelf  with  a  ftock  of  impu- 
*'  dence  to  fupport  every  attack  to  which  you 
'*^  may  be  expofed.  In  fuch  an  attempt>  the  fore- 
*^  head  muft  be  furnifhed  as  well  without  as  wirh- 
"  in  ;  more  indeed  will  depend  on  the  outfide  :  for 
*f  it  is  the  fteadinefs  of  the  front,  hardinefs,  or 
*'  downright  audacity,  which  impofe  on  mankind 
<^'  the  moft,  and  make  amends  for  all  defeds  in 
"  the  underftanding.  The  foldier  had  made  many 
"  blunders;  but  his  invincible  afturance  repaired 
"  all,  and  brought  over  even  his  enemies  to  his 
"  fide."  And  to  fay  truth,  I  know  fcarce  any 
thing  to  which  fuch  a  degree  of  afturance  is  not 
equal. 

This 
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This  attempt,  indeed,  of  perfonatlng  who  you 
are  not,  leems  to  be  attended  with  too  great  diffi- 
culties ;  and  to  fucceed  in  it,  is,  perhaps,  beyond 
the  power  of  iinpudence ;  we  are  not  therefore  to 
wonder,  that  all  the  heroes  in  this  way  have  been 
unfuccefsful.  In  fail,  we  ought  to  fix  our  whole 
attention  on  the  undaunted  impudence  of  engaging 
in  fuch  a  defign,  and  not  to  fufFer  the  defeat  to 
leflen  our  admiration  j  but  to  fay  of  fuch  a  hero, 
with  Ovid, 

■         — Si  non  tenuity  magnis  tamen  excidit  aujis. 


But  if,  in  perfonating  the  zvho,  impudence  is 
found  unequal  to  the  tafk  j  in  perfonating  whai  we 
are  not,  it  is  almoft  fure  to  come  off  triumphant. 
Here  I  believe  the  undertaker  feldom  fails,  but 
through  his  own  fault  j  that  is,  by  not  being  impu- 
dent enough. 

My  lord  Bacon  advifes  a  modefl:  man  to  flielter 
his  vices  under  thofe  virtues  to  which  they  are  the 
neareft  allied.  The  avaricious  man,  he  would  have 
to  affefl  frugality  J  the  extravagant,  liberality;  and 
fo  of  the  reft.     Now  the  reverfe  of  this  fhould  be 

the  rule  of  our   impudent   man. U  you  are  a 

blockhead,  my  friend,  be  lure  to  commence  wri- 
ter;  and  if  intirely  illiterate,  be  fure  to  pretend  to 
learning.  If  you  are  a  coward,  be  a  bully,  and 
always  talk  of  feats  of  bravery;  if  again  you  are 
a  beggar,  boafl  of  your  riches.  In  fhort,  what- 
ever vice  or  defeft  you  have,  fet  up  for  its  oppofite 
virtue  or  endowment.  And  if  you  are  pofleffcd  of 
every  ill  quality,  you  may  aflert  your  title  to  every 
good  one. 

The  laft  fpecies  of  impudence  which  I  fhall  men- 
tion, is  to  aflert  openly  and  boldly  what  you  reallv 
are,  let  this  be  ever  fo  bad.  Own  your  vices,  and 
be  proud  of  them;  and  in  time,  perhaps,  you  may 
Jaugh  vircue  out  of  countenancej  and   bring  your 

vices 
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vices  into  fadiion.  This,  however  is  a  little  unfafe 
to  attempt,  unlefs  you  are  very  fure  of  yourfclf,  and 
of  the  degree  of  impudence  which  you  pofTefs.     A 

modeit  woman  may  be  a  v/ e^    but  to  bciiave 

with  indecency  in  public,  indeed,  to'  throw  off  ail 
that  would  recommend  a  woman  to  a  vicious  man 
of  fenfe  and  tade ;  to  fhew,  as  De  Roty  lays  of  a 
court  lady,  not  the  leaft  fenfe  of  virtue  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  vicej  this  requires  the  highefl  degree 
of  impudence  J  that  degree  indeed  which  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  every  great  or  good  quality  whatever. 


Numb.  49.  Saturday^  June  20. 

Odi  profcinum  'vulgus.  Hor. 

/  hate  the  moh. 

IN  a  former  paper  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  power  of  the  fourth  eftate 
in  this  conftitution.  1  Ihall  now  examine  that  ihare 
of  power  which  they  aftually  enjoy  at  ihis  day,  and 
then  proceed  to  confider  the  fevcral  m.eans  by  which 
they  have  attainted  it. 

Firft,  though  this  eftate  have  not  as  yet  claimed 
that  right  which  was  infifted  on  by  the  people  or 
mob  in  old  Rome,  of  giving  a  negative  voice  in 
the  enabling  laws,  they  have  clearly  exercifed  this 
power  in  controlling  their  execution.  Of  this  it  is 
eafy  to  give  many  inftances,  particularly  in  the  cafe 
of  the  gin-a£l  fome  years  ago  3  and  in  thofe  of  feve- 
ral  turnpikes  which  have  been  ereded  againft  the 
good-will  and  pleafure  of  the  mob,  and  have  by 
them  been  demoliflied. 

In  oppofing  the  execution  of  fuch  laws,  they  do 
not  always  rely  on  force;   but  have  frequent  re- 

courfe 
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Courfe  to  the  moft  refined  policy ;  for  fometimes, 
without  openly  exprefTing  their  difapprobarion,  they 
take  the  mofl  effeclual  means  to  prevent  the  carry- 
ing a  law  into  execution ;  thofe  are  by  difcounte- 
nancing  all  thofe  who  endeavour  to  profecute  the 
offences  committed  againft  it. 

They  well  know,  that  the  courts  of  jufiice  can- 
not proceed  without  informations;  if  they  can  llifle 
thefe,  the  law  of  courfe  becomes  dead  and  ufelels. 
The  informers  therefore  in  fuch  cafes,  they  de- 
clare to  be  infamous,  and  guilty  of  the  crime  I^ef^ 
mobilitatjs.  Of  this  whoever  is  fufpefled  (which 
is  with  them  a  fynonymous  term  with  convjfted), 
is  immediately  punifned  by  buffeting,  kicking, 
floning,  ducking,  bemudding,  &c,  in  fhcrt,  by  all 
thofe  means  of  putting  (fometimes  quite,  fometimes 
almoft)  to  death,  which  are  called  by  that  general 
phrafe  of  mobbing. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  the  mob  do,  even 
at  this  day,  connive  at  the  execution  of  fome  laws, 
which  they  can  by  no  means  be  fuppofed  to  ap- 
prove. 

Such  are  the  laws  againff:  robbery,  burglary,  and 
theft.  This  is,  I  confefs,  true  ;  and  I  have  often 
wondered  that  it  is  fo.  The  reafon  perhaps  is,  the 
great  love  which  the  mob  have  for  a  holiday,  and 
the  great  pleafure  they  take  in  feeing  men  hanged  5 
fo  great,  that,  while  they  are  enjoying  it,  they  are 
all  apt  to  forget  that  this  is  hereafter,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  their  own  fate. 

In  all  thefe  matters,  however,  the  povv'er  of  this 
eftate  is  rather  felt  than  ft'en.  Ic  feems,  indeed,  to 
be  like  that  power  of  the  crown  in  France,  which 
Cardinal  de  Retz  compares  to  thofe  religious  my- 
fteries  that  are  performed  in  i\\q  fanofum  JanoJorum -, 
and  which,  though  it  be  often  exercifed,  is  never 
exprefsly  claimed. 

In  other  inftances,  the  fourth  eftate  is  much 
more  explicit  in  their  pretenfions,  and  much  more 

conflanc 
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conftant  in  aflerting  and  maintaining  them  j  of  which 
I  (hall  mention  lome  of  the  principal. 

Firfl:,  they  afiert  an  exclufive  right  to  the  river  of 
Thames.  It  is  true,  the  other  eftates  do  fometimes 
venture  themfelves  upon  the  river  ;  but  this  is  only 
upon  fufferance  ;  for  which  they  pay  whatever  that 
branch  of  the  fourth  eftate,  called  watermen,  are 
pleafed  to  exaft  of  them.  Nor  are  the  mob  con- 
tented with  all  thefe  exaftions.  They  grumble 
whenever  they  meet  any  perlbns  in  a  boat,  whofe 
drefs  declares  them  to  be  of  a  different  order  from 
themfelves.  Sometimes  they  carry  their  refentment 
lb  far,  as  to  endeavour  to  run  againft  the  boat,  and 
overfet  it;  but  if  they  are  too  good-natured  to  at- 
tempt this,  they  never  fail  to  attack  the  paffengers 
with  all  kind  of  fcurrilous,  abufive,  and  indecent 
terms,  which  indeed  they  claim  as  their  own,  and 
call  mob  language. 

The  fecond  exclufive  right  which  they  infift  on, 
is  to  thofe  parts  of  the  ftreets,  that  are  fet  apart  for 
the  foot-paflengers.  In  alTerting  this  privilege,  they 
are  extremely  rigorous  ;  infomuch,  that  none  of  the 
other  orders  can  walk  through  the  llreets  by  day 
without  being  infulted,  nor  by  night  without  being 
knocked  down.  And  the  better  to  fecure  thefe 
footpaths  to  themfelves,  they  take  effedlual  care  to 
keep  the  faid  paths  always  well  blocked  up  with 
chairs,  wheel-barrows,  and  every  other  kind  of  ob- 
ftruclion  ;  in  order  to  break  the  legs  of  all  thole 
who  fliall  prefume  to  encroach  upon  their  privileges 
by  walking  the  ftreets. 

Here  it  was  hoped  their  pretenfions  would  have 
ftopped  J  but  it  is  difficult  to  i'ct  any  bounds  to 
ambition;  for,  having  fufficiently  eftablifhed  this 
right,  they  now  begin  to  affert  their  right  to  the 
whole  ftreet,  and  to  have  lately  made  fuch  a  dif- 
pofition  with  their  waggons,  carts,  and  drays,  that 
no  coach  can  pafs  along  without  the  utmoll  diffi- 
culty and  danger.     With  this  view   we  every  day 

fee 
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fee  them  driving  fide  by  fide,  and  fometimes  in  the 
broader  ftreets  three  abreaftj  again,  we  fee  them 
leaving  a  cart  or  waggon  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet, 
and  often  fet  acrofs  ir,  while  the  driver  repairs  to  a 
neighbouring  alehoufe,  from  the  window  of  which 
he  diverts  himfclf  while  he  is  drinking,  with  the 
mifchiefor  inconvenience  which  his  vehicle  occa- 
fions. 

The  fame  pretenfions  which  they  make  to  the 
polfelfion  of  the  ftreets,  they  make  likewife  to  the 
poffeffion  of  the  highways.  I  doubt  not  I  Ihall 
be  told  they  claim  only  an  equal  right  j  for  I  know 
it  is  very  ufual  when  a  carter  or  drayman  is  civilly 
defired  to  make  a  little  room,  by  moving  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  road  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
to  hear  the  following  anfwer :  "  D — n  your  eyes, 
*'  who  are  you  ?  Is  not  the  road,  and  be  d — n'd 
*'  to  you,  as  free  for  me  as  you  ?"  Hence  it  will, 
I  fuppofe,  be  inferred,  that  they  do  not  abfolutely 
exclude  the  other  eftates  from  the  ufe  of  the  com- 
mon highv/ays.  But  notwithftanding  this  generous 
concefllon  in  words,  I  do  aver  this  pradice  is  dif- 
ferent, and  that  a  gentleman  may  go  a  voyage  at 
fea^  with  little  more  hazard  than  he  can  travel  ten 
miles  from  the  metropolis. 

I  fhall  mention  only  one  claim  more,  and  that  a 
very  new  and  a  very  extraordinary  one.  It  is  the 
right  of  excluding  all  women  of  fafhion  out  of  St. 
James's  Park  on  a  Sunday  evening.  This  they  have 
lately  alTerted  with  great  vehemence,  and  have  in- 
flidled  the  punifhment  of  mobbing  on  feveral  ladies, 
who  had  tranfgreired  without  defign,  not  havino^ 
been  appriled  of  the  good  pleafure  of  the  mob  in 
this  point.  And  this  I  the  rather  publifli  to  pre- 
vent any  fuch  tranfgrelTions  for  the  future,  fiiice  ic 
hath  already  appeared,  that  no  degree  of  either  dio-- 
nity  or  beauty  can  fecure  the  offender*. 

*  A  lady  of  great  quality,  and  admirable  beauty,  was  mobbed 
In  the  Park  at  this  time. 

Many 
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Many  things  have  contributed  to  raife  this  fourth 
eftate  to  that  exorbitant  degree  of  power  which  they 
at  prefent  enjoy,  and  which  feems  to  threaten  to 
fliake  the  balance  of  our  conftitution.  I  fhall  name 
only  three,  as  thefe  appear  to  me  to  have  had  much 
the  greateil  fhare  in  bringing  it  about. 

I'he  firfl:  is  that  a6l  of  parliament  which  was  made 
at  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
which  1  cannot  help  confidering  as  a  kind  of  com- 
promife  between  the  other  three  eftates  and  this. 
By  this  aft  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  fourth  eftate 
fhould  annually  receive  out  of  the  poflefiions  of  the 
others,  a  certain  large  proportion  yearly,  upon  an  im- 
plied condition  (for  no  fuch  w^as  expreft)  that  they 
ihould  fuffer  the  other  eftates  to  enjoy  the  reft  of 
their  property  without  lofs  or  molePcation. 

This  law  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  muids  of  the 
mobility.  They  found  themfelves  no  longer  oblig- 
ed to  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours, 
nor  on  their  own  induftry  for  a  maintenance.  They 
now  looked  on  themfelves  as  joint  proprietors  in 
the  land,  and  celebrated  their  independency  in  fongs 
of  triumph;  witncfs  the  old  ballad  which  was  m 
all  their  mouths. 

Hang  forrow,  caft  away  care  ; 

The  parifti  is  bound  to  find  us,  &c. 

A  fecond  caufe  of  their  prefent  elevation  has  been 
the  private  quarrels  between  particular  members  of 
the  other  eftates,  who,  on  fuch  occafions,  have  done 
all  they  could  on  both  fides  to  raife  the  power  of 
the  mob,  in  order  to  avail  themfelves  of  it,  and  to 
employ  it  againft  their  enemies. 

The  third  and  the  laft  which  I  fhall  mention,  is 
the  miiiaken  idea  which  fome  particular  perfons 
have  always  entertained  of  the  word  liberty;  but 
this  will  open  too  copious  a  fubjed,  and  fiiall  be 
therefore  treated  in  a  future  paper. 

7  But 
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But  before  I  difmiis  this,  I  miifl  obferve  that 
there  are  two  forts  of  perfoiis  of  whom  this  fourth 
eftate  do  yet  (land  in  fome  awe,  and  Vv'hom  con- 
fequently  they  have  in  great  abhorrence  :  Thefe 
are  ajuftice  of  peace,  and  a  foldier.  To  thefe  two 
it  is  entirely  owing  that  they  have  not  long  fince 
rooted  all  the  other  orders  out  of  the  CQmmon- 
wealth. 


Numb.  51.     Saturday^  June  27. 

Hie  tibi  erunt  artes —  Viro. 

Thefe  miiji  be  your  golden  rules. 

OF  all  our  manufacflures,  there  is  none  at  pre- 
fent  in  a  more  flourifhing  condition,  or  which 
hath  received  more  confiderable  improvements  of 
late  years,  than  the  manufacture  of  paper.  To 
fuch  perfe61ion  is  this  brought  at  prefent,  that  ic 
almoft  promifes  to  rival  the  great  ftaple  commodity 
of  this  kingdom. 

The  two  principal  branches  of  this  manufaflure 
are  carried  on  by  painting  and  printing.  To  what 
a  degree  of  excellence  the  artifts  are  arrived  in  the 
former,  I  need  not  mention.  Our  painted  paper 
is  fcarce  diftinguiPnable  from  the  fineft  filk ;  and 
there  is  fcarce  a  modern  houfe  which  hath  not  one 
or  more  rooms  lined  with  this  furniture. 

But  however  valuable  this  branch  may  be,  it  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  is  carried  on  by 
printing.  Of  iiich  confequence  indeed  to  the  pub- 
lic may  this  part  of  the  paper  manufadure  be 
made,  that  I  doubt  not  but  that,  with  proper  care, 
it  would  be  capable  of  finding  an  ample  provifion 
for  the  poor.     To    which    purpofe  ic  feems  better 

Vol.  X,  H  adapted 
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adapted  than  any  other,  for  a  reafon  which  I  (hall 
prefently  alTign. 

Of  printing  likewife,  there  are  two  kinds;  that 
of  the  rolling,  and  that  of  the  letter  prefs, — or  per- 
haps 1  fhall  be  better  underftood  by  mod  of  my  read- 
ers, by  the  terms  prints  and  books. 

The  former  (though  of  infinitely  the  lefs  confe- 
quence)  hath  been  of  late  much  improved  j  and 
though  it  doth  not  confume  a  great  quantity  of  paper, 
doth  however  employ  a  great  number  of  hands. 
This  was  formerly  an  inconfiderable  bufinefs,  and 
very  few  got  their  bread  by  it;  but  fbme  ingenious 
perfons  have  of  late  fo  greatly  extended  it,  that  there 
are  at  prefent  almoft  as  many  print-Oiops,  as  there 
are  bakers  in  this  metropolis. 

This  improvement  hath  been  owing  to  a  deep  pe- 
netration into  human  nature,  by  which  it  hath  been 
difcovered,  that  there  are  two  fights  which  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  do  hunger  after,  with  little  lefs 
avidity  than  after  their  daily  bread.  The  one  is,  to 
behold  certain  parts  which  are  feverally  common  to 
one  half  of  the  fpecies  exhibited  to  view,  in  the 
moft  amiable  and  inviting  manner;  the  other  is,  to 
fee  certain  faces,  which  belong  to  individuals,  ex- 
pofed  in  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  light.  By 
feeding  both  which  appetites,  the  print-makers  have 
very  plentifully  fed  themfelves. 

I  come  now  to  the  fecond  branch  of  printing, 
namely,  to  that  which  is  performed  at  the  letter- 
prefs,  and  which  confifts  of  books,  pamphlets,  pa- 
pers, &c.  The  flourifliing  ftate  of  this  manufac- 
ture needs  no  kind  of  proof.  It  is  indeed  certain, 
that  more  paper  is  now  confumed  this  way  in  a 
week,  than  was  formerly  the  confumption  of  a 
year. 

To  this  notable  encreafe,  nothing  perhaps  hath 
more  contributed,  than  the  new  invention  of  writ- 
ing without  the  qualifications  of  any  genius  or 
learning.     The  firit  printers,  pofiibly  mifled  by  an 

old 
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old  precept  in  one  Horace,  feem  to  have  imagined, 
that  both  thofe  ingredients  were  necelTary  in  the 
writer,  and  accordingly,  we  find  they  employed 
themfelves  on  fuch  famples  only,  as  were  produced 
by  men  in  whom  genius  and  learning  concurred ; 
but  modern  times  have  difcovered,  that  the  trade 
is  very  well  to  be  carried  on  without  either;  and 
this  by  introducing  feveral  new  kind  of  wares,  the 
manufaflure  of  which  is  extremely  eafy,  as  well  as 
extremely  lucrative.  The  principal  of  thefe  are 
blafphemy,  treafon,  bawdry,  and  fcandal.  For  in 
the  making  up  of  all  thefe,  the  qualifications  above- 
mentioned,  together  with  that  modefty,  which  is 
infeparable  from  them,  would  be  rather  an  incum- 
brance than  of  any  real  ufe. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  new-fafhioned  wares  brought 
to  market,  than  the  paper  merchants,  commonly 
called  bookfellers,  found  fo  immenfe  a  demand  for 
them,  that  their  bufinefs  was  to  find  hands  fujfficient 
to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  public.  In  this,  however, 
they  had  no  great  difficulty,  as  the  work  was  fo  ex- 
tremely eafy,  that  no  talents  whatever  (except  that 
of  being  able  to  write),  not  even  the  capacity  of 
fpelling,  were  requifite. 

The  methods,  however,  which  have  been  ufed  by 
the  paper-merchants  to  make  thefe  new-fafliioned 
wares  univerfally  known,  are  very  ingenious,  and 
worthy  our  notice. 

The  ftrfl:  of  thefe  methods  was  for  the  merchant 
himfelf  to  mount  in  the  moft  public  part  of  the  town 
into  a  wooden  machine  called  the  pillory,  where  he 
flood  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  proclaiming  his 
goods  to  all  that  paft  that  way.  This  was  pracftifed 
with  much  fuccefs  by  the  late  Mr.  Curl,  Mr.  Miff, 
and  others,  who  never  failed  of  felling  feveral  large 
bales  of  goods  in  this  manner. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  profits  arifing  from 
this  method  of  publication,  it  was  not  without  ob- 
jections j  for  feveral  wanton  perfons  among  the 
H  2  mob. 
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mob,  were  ufcd  on  fuch  occafions  to  divert  them- 
iclvcs  by  pclcing  the  merchant  while  he  flood  ex- 
ppfed  on  the  publi/Jjing-Jloolj  with  rotten  eggs  and 
other  mifchievous  implements,  by  which  means  he 
often  came  off  much  bedawbed,  and  fometimes  not 
without  bodily  hurt. 

Some  of  the  more  cunning,  therefore,  among  the 
merchants,  began  to  decline  this  practice  themfelves, 
and  employed  their  underftrappers,  that  is  to  fay, 
their  writers  for  fuch  purpofesj  for  it  was  conceived 
a  piece  of  blafphemy,  bawdry,  &c.  would  be  as 
well  fold  by  exhibiting  the  author,  as  by  exhibiting 
the  book  feller. 

Of  this,  probably,  they  received  the  firft:  hint 
from  the  cafe  of  one  Mr.  Richard  Savage,  an  au- 
thor whofe  manufaftures  had  long  lain  uncalled 
for  in  the  warehoufe,  till  he  happened,  very  for- 
tunately for  his  bookfeller,  to  be  found  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  merchant  in- 
llantly  took  the  hint,  and  the  very  next  day  adver- 
tifed  the  works  of  Mr.  Savage,  now  under  fentence 
of  death  for  murder.  This  device  fucceeded,  and 
imm.ediately  (to  ufe  their  phrafc)  carried  off  the 
whole  impreffion. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  merchant  not 
doubting  the  execution  of  his  author,  bad  very  high 
for  his  dying  fpeech,  which  was  accordingly  penned 
and  delivered.  Savage,  however,  was,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  pardoned,  and  would  have  returned 
the  money ;  but  the  merchant  infifted  on  his  bar- 
gain, and  publiflied  the  dying  fpeech  which  Mr. 
Savage  (hould  have  made  at  Tyburn,  of  which,  it 
is  probable,  as  many  were  fold  as  there  were  people 
in  town  who  could  read. 

The  gallows  being  thus  found  to  be  a  great  friend 
to  the  prefs,  the  merchants,  for  the  future,  made  it 
their  chief  care  to  provide  themfelves  with  fuch 
writers,  as  were  moft  likely  to  call  in  this  aflift- 
ance  i    in  other  words,    who  were  in   the   faired 

way 
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way  of  being  hanged  :  and  though  they  have  not 
always  fucceeded  to  their  wifh,  yet  whoever  is  well 
read  in  the  produ-flions  of  the  lad  twenty  years,  will 
be  more  inclined  perhaps  to  blame  the  law,  than 
the  fagacity  of  the  bookfcllers. 

The  whipping-pod  hath  been  likewife  of  eminent 
life  to  the  lame  purpofes;  and  though,  perhaps, 
this  may  raife  lefs  curioiity  than  the  gallovvSj  in  one 
inflrance,  at  lead,  it  hath  vifibly  the  advantage;  for 
an  author,  though  he  may  deferve  it  often,  can  be 
hanged  but  once,  but  he  may  be  whipped  feveral 
times,  indeed,  fix  times  by  one  lentence,  of  which 
we  have  lately  feen  an  in  dance  in  the  perfon  of 
Stroud,  who  is  a  drong  proof  of  the  great  profits 
which  the  paper-merchants  derive  from  the  whip- 
ping one  of  their  m.anufaclurers. 

Mr.  Stroud,  in  imitation  of  feveral  eminent  per- 
fons,  thought  proper  to  publidi  an  apology  for  his 
jife.  The  public,  however,  were  lefs  kind  to  him 
than  they  had  been  to  other  great  apologids,  and 
treated  his  performance  with  contempt.  But  no 
fooner  was  he  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  than  the  work 
began  to  fell  in  great  numbers;  and  this  fale  re- 
vived with  every  monthly  whipping  ;  fo  that  if  he 
had  been  whipped,  as  fome  imagined  he  was  to 
have  been,  once  a  month  during  life,  the  mer- 
chant pofiibly  uiight  have  fold  as  manv  bales  of 
his  works,  as  have  been  fold  of  thofe  of  Swift  him- 
fejf. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  hoping,  that,  as  the  mer- 
chants feem  at  prefent  to  have  their  eye  chiefly  on  • 
the  whipping-pod  for  the  advancement  of  their 
manufactures,  it  is  to  be  hoped  courts  of  judice 
will  do  all  that  in  them  lies,  to  encourage  a  trade  of 
fuch  wonderful  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  and  which 
feems  more  likely  than  any  other  to  provide  a 
maintenace  for  our  poor;  as  no  qualification  is 
required  to  the  produftion  of  thefe  wares,  befides 
that  of  being  able  to  write,  nor  any  tools  or  dock' 

H  3  to 
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to  fct  up  a  manufafturer,  befidcs  a  pen  and  ink, 
and  a  fnnall  quantity  of  paper  j  fo  that  an  author 
may  indeed  be  equipped  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  a 
blacker  of  flioes. 


Numb.  ^;^.     Saturday^  July  4. 
^id  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promijjor  hiatu  ?         HoR, 
IVhat  will  this  gafcoon  be  able  to  ^perform  after  this  puff? 

TO    THE 
CENSOR    of  GREAT-BRITAIN. 

S  I  R, 

YOUR  predecefTors  in  the  cenforfhip  were  u fed 
to  celebrate  the  fcveral  extraordinary  perfon- 
ages  who  appeared  in  their  tinne.  As  I  doubt 
not  to  find  in  yourfelf  the  fame  good  difpofition,  I 
here  fend  you  an  advertifement  printed  in  the  Daily 
Advertifer  of  Monday  laft  j  the  author  of  which 
muft,  I  thinkj  be  efteemed  the  mod  extraordinary 
perfon  v/hom  any  age  hath  produced. 

«  FTN  Francois,  homme  de  lettres,  eft  arrive 
'  de   Paris    a   Londres,    pour    y    enfeigner   le 

^  Francois,  la  Fable,  la  Poefie,  la  Blafon,  la  Phi- 
«  lofophie  Franroife,  le  Latin,  fans  exiger  aucune 
'■  etude  de  fon  difciple;  Tctude  ecant  un  obftacle  a 
'  fa  methode.  S'il  y  a  des  temperamens  trop 
'  foibles  pour  les  contraindre,  des  caraderes  trop 
^  vifs  pour  les  fixer,  des  perfonnes  trop  agees  pour 
'  s'appliquer  a  I'etude,  &  qu'ils  veuillent  appren- 
<  dre  quelqu'une  de  ces  fciences  fur  une  methode  fi 

«  fimple^ 
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*  fimple,  plus  courte,  &  plus  folide   que  tout  ce 

*  qui  a  precede  J  they  are  defired  to  enquire  at  Mr. 
'  Bezanc^ons,  SnufF-lhop  in  Little-Earl-Streer,  the 
'^  Black-boy,  by  the  Seven  Dials.* 

As  it  is  pofTible  that  Ibme  of  your  readers  may 
not  have  yet  converfed  with  this  furprifing  mafter, 
I  fhall  for  his  and  their  fakes,  endeavour  to  render 
it  in  Enc>lifi-i. 

Thus  then  it  runs : 

*  A  Frenchman,  a  man  of  learning,  is  arrived  at 
'  London  from   Paris,  in  order  to  teach  the  French 

*  language,  Fables,  Poetry,  Heraldry,  French  Philo- 
^  fophy^  and  the  Latin  tongue;  without  exacting  any 
'  ftudy  from  his  fcholars,  alljludy  being  anohftade  to 

*  his  method.     If  there  be  any  conftitutions  too  weak 

*  to  bear  contradiction,  any  characters  too  lively  to 
'  be  capable  of  attention,  any  perfons  too  far  ad- 
'  vanced  in  life   to  apply  themfelves  to  ftudy,  and 

*  who  are  willing  to  learn  any  of  the  above  fciences, 

<  by  a  fimple  method,  and  one   fhorter  as  well  as 

<  more  folid  than  any  which  hath  been  hitherto 
'  praflifed,  they  are  defired  to  enquire,'  &c.  as 
above. 

I  mufl  confefs  myfelf  fo  ignorant,  that  till  I  read 
this  wonderful  performance,  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  philofophy  which  was  peculiar  to  France,  and 
that  went  under  the  name  of  French  philofophy  ! 
Perhaps  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  French  Marque 
in    St.  Evremont,  when   he   fays,   *  Premieremenr, 

*  j'aime  la  guerre,    aprcs  la  guerre  Madame  de , 

'  apres  Madame  de la  religion,  apres  la  religion 

*  la   philofophie. — Voila  ce   que  j'aime,    Morbleu  1' 

*  My  firft  palTion  is  the  war,  my  fecond  is  Madame 

<  de J  my   third    is  religion^  and  my  fourth 

'  pafTion  \%  philofophy. — Now  I  have  told  you  what 
'  my  paflions  are,  d — n  me  !'  In  which  paifage  it 
feems  pretty  plain,    that  la  philofophie  is  no  other 

H  4  than 
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than  what  the  French  likewife  call  la  danfe\  and 
then  it  will  be  plain  that  the  artift  above  mentioned 
is  no  other  than  a  dancing- mafterj  to  whofe  method 
of  teaching  I  do  readily  agree  that  (liiJy  is  often  a 
very  deplorable  obftacle. 

But  this  will  by  no  means  folve  all  the  difficulties ; 
for  though  dancing  will  poffibly  make  a  man  a  great 
adept  in  the  French  philofophy,  how  he  will  be  able 
to  dance  into  any  Englifh  fcience,  or  into  the  Latin 
tongue,  is  fomewhat  hard  to  conceive.  Perhaps,  by 
French  philofbphy,  the  author  means  what  is  alfo 
called  findujlriei  ou  l\irl  de  vokr  bien  les poches^  which 
I  muft  beg  to  be  excufed  from  tranflating  into  our 
coarfer  language ;  in  barbarous  French  it  may  be 
called  the  art  of  peka  de  poka.  But  if  this  be  his 
meaning,  I  fancy  he  will  be  greatly  deceived  in  his 
views,  fince  I  believe  it  is  impoffible  to  find  more 
able  mafters  than  fome  of  his  countrymen  have  al- 
ready fliewn  themfelves  here  in  that  art.  Nor  do  I 
believe,  that  ftudy  or  intenfe  application  can  be  an 
enemy  to  this  art,  fince  I  know  feveral  of  the  Eng- 
lifh who  have  plodded  on  all  their  lives  on  this  very 
fcience,  and  have  at  laft,  by  mere  dint  of  ftudy,  be- 
come very  great  proficients  in  it. 

To  fay  the  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  by  a 
la  Philofophie  Frarifoifey  is  meant  no  other  than  la  bonne 
ajfurance-,  that  affurance,  which  the  French  alone  call 
good,  and  which,  it  is  very  probable,  they  alone,  may 
call  philofophy. 

And  this  I  the  rather  conclude  to  be  the  under- 
taker's meaning,  as  it  is  certain,  that,  to  the  making 
any  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  French  philofophy, 
ftudy  is  of  all  things  the  greateft  obftacle.  I  have, 
indeedj  obferved  in  a  late  paper,  that  no  man  of 
learning  was  ever  a  proficient  in  this  art.  I  muft 
further  obferve,  that  the  difciples  which  our  mafter 
feems  to  have  principally  chofen,  fuch  I  mean,  as 
can  bear  no  contradiction,  fuch  as  are  incapable  of 
any  attention,  and  fuch  aged  perfons  who  are  willing, 

ail 
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all  at  once,  without  any  labour,  to  leap,  as  it  were, 
into  fcience,  are  all  excellently  adapted  to  receive 
the  ftrongefl:  and  moft  immediate  impreflions  of  this 
philofopliy. 

Nor  can  I  help  obferving,  which  is  a  further  con- 
firmation of  my  opinion,  how  nobly  our  artift  hath 
contrived  to  convince  the  world  of  his  fitnefs  for 
the  tafk  he  hath  undertaken.  I  defy  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  invent  a  better  method  of  conveying  to 
the  public,  in  fo  few  lines,  an  idea  of  a  capacity  for 
any  undertaking  whatever,  than  this  aftonifhing 
Frenchman  hath  made  ufe  of  to  flievv  this  nation 
how  well  qualified  he  is  to  teach  them  the  French 
philofophy,  or  the  good  alfurance,  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  prophefy  whatfuccefs  may  attend  fo  new  and 
fo  extraordinary  a  propofal.  This,  however,  I  can- 
not avoid  remarking,  that  it  feems  to  indicate  what 
opinion  of  the  underftandings  of  the  good  people  of 
this  ifland  at  prefent  prevails  among  the  French  phi- 
lofophers  abroad.  I  am  well  convinced,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  perfuade  the  greateft  adept 
in  the  good  afTurance  which  this  kingdom  ever  pro- 
duced, to  expect  any  fuccefs  from  fuch  a  propofal 
even  among  the  Hottentots,  if  he  could  make  him- 
lelf  enough  undcrllood  to  publifh  his  fcheme  among 
thctn. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moH  humble  fervant, 
ANTIGALLICUS. 
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Numb.  54.     Saturday^  July  11. 
His  juvenilis  orta  parentihus 


Infecit  a quor  f anguine  Punico,  Hor. 

Such  ivere  the  heroes  of  that  glorious  reign, 
That  humbled  to  the  duft  the  pride  of  Spain, 

Mr.  CENSOR, 

YOU  have  formerly  entertained  the  public,  by 
reprefenting  to  them  the  opinions  v/hich  po- 
flerity  will  be  fuppofed  to  conceive  of  the  prefent 
age  ;  you  will  poffibly  furnifli  no  lefs  amufement  to 
your  readers,  by  calling  your  eyes  backwards  into 
our  annals,  as  the  manners  of  their  ancellors  will,  I 
apprehend,  appear  no  lefs  ftrange  to  the  prefent  age, 
than  the  hiftory  of  thefe  our  times  can  be  thought 
hereafter. 

After  this  fhort  introdu(5tion,  I  (ball  prefent  you 
with  a  curious  dialogue  which  feems  to  have  been 
written,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  modernize 
the  language  without  doing  the  lead  violence  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  original. 

A  Dialogue  between  Mr.  EngUfh,  Madam  Eug- 
lilli,  Mifs  Biddy  Engliili,  and  Mljircfs  Plum- 
tree,  the  Mijirefs  of  the  Houfe, 

Mrs*  Plum,  I  hope  your  ladylhip  is  very  well  this 
morning  after  the  fatigue  of  your  journey. 

Mad,  Eng,  Indeed,  Miftrefs  Plumtree,  I  never 
was  more  fatigued  in  my  life.  Four  days  together 
upon  a  hard  trotting  horfe  are  enough  to  tire  any 
one  i  befides  my  pillion  was  horridly  uneafy,  and  I 

rode 
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rode  behind  the  footboy,  who  was  hardly  able  to 
to  fupport  my  leaning  againlt  him  j  but  here's  Biddy 
not  in  theleaft  the  vvorfe  for  her  journey. 

Mifs  Biddy.  Upon  my  word,  mamma,  I  never  was 
in  better  fpirits  in  my  life.  My  ride  hath  given  me 
an  appetite;  I  have  eat  above  half  a  pound  of  beef- 
fleaks  ihis  morning  for  breakfaft. 

Mrs  Eng.  I  could  have  gone  through  any  thing 
at  your  age,  my  dear,  though  I  was  never  many 
miles  from  home  before  I  was  married.  The  young 
ladies  have  more  liberty  in  thefe  days,  than  they  had 
formerly.  Indeed,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  your 
father's  goodnefs  that  you  came  to  London  now. 

Mrs,  Plum.  O  !  Madam,  I  am  fure  your  ladyfhip 
would  not  have  left  Mifs  in  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  barbarous  not  to  have  let  her  fee  the 
Tower,  and  the  Abbey,  and  Bedlam,  and  two  or  three 
plays, 

Mrs.  Eng.  Fie  !  Mrs.  Plumtree,  with  what  are 
you  filling  the  child's  head  ?  one  play  ilie  is  to  fee  and 
no  more.  The  terms  are  all  fettled.  One  play,  one 
new  gown,  and  one  ruff.  But  now  I  mention  thefe 
things,  pray,  Mrs.  Plumtree,  what  is  become  of  the 
mantua-maker  I  employed  laft  parliament  when  I 
v/as  here  ? 

Mrs.  Plum.  Alas!  poor  woman,  fheisdead;  but 
I  can  recommend  your  ladyfhip  to  another,  one  of 
the  beft  in  all  London ,  Ihe  makes  gowns  for  the 
Lady  Mayorefs  herfelf. 

Mrs.  Eng.  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you,  good  Mrs. 
Plumtree,  to  fend  for  her  to-day,  for  I  have  three 
vifits  to  make  in  London,  and  I  fhall  like  to  do  it 
in  my  new  clothes. — O  !  Sir  John,  are  you  come  at 
lad?  Dinner  hath  ftayed  for  you  till,  I  fuppofe,  it  is 
fpoiied.     It  is  almofl  two  o'clock, 

Mr.  Etig.    The  houfe  is   but  jufl:  up,    my   dear. 

We  fate  very  late  to-day.     I  affure  you  I  was  invited 

very  much  to  dine  with  one  of  our  knights  of  the  (hire 

^t  his  lodgings  ^  he  had  a  haunch  of  venifon,  a  fat 

3  goofe. 
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goofe,  and  an  apple-pye  for  dinner,  and  all  this  I 
left  for  your  company. 

Mrs.  E7ig,  Well,  Sir  John,  I  do  not  blanne 
you ;  but  parliament  hours  are  very  dreadful 
things. 

Mr.  Eng.  We  muft  fuffer  fome  inconveniencies  for 
th.t  good  of  our  country,  and  we  are  employed  upon 
a  fcheme  now  that  is  of  the  utmofi:  confequence  to 
the  nation.  We  are  going  to  make  fuch  a  provifion 
for  the  poor,  that  there  will  never  be  another  beggar 
in  the  kingdom*. 

Mrs.  Plum.  I  am  heartily  glad  of  that  5  and  I  am 
fure  it  is  high  time,  for  it  was  no  longer  ago  than  laft 
fummer  that  I  faw  two  poor  wretches  in  one  day, 
actually  begging  in  the  open  ftreet. 

Mr.  Eng.  W^ell,  Dame,  and  how  doth  my  good 
friend  Mafter  Plumtree  hold  it?  We  fliall  have  ano- 
ther game  at  lantry-loo. 

Mrs.  Plum.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  are  too  hard 
for  my  hufband.  You  won  above  ten  Ihillings  of 
him  lafl;  parliament. 

Mr.  Eng.  Your  family  is  not  hurt  by  it;  for, 
I  believe,  you  are  as  much  in  my  debt  on  the  fame 
account;  but  I  beg  you  will  not  encourage  this 
girl  to  play  j  for  flie  is  too  m.uch  inclined  to  idle- 
nefs. 

Mifs  Biddy.  Nay,  mamma,  I  am  fure  I  never 
defire  to  play  but  in  the  Chriftmas  holidays. 

Mrs.  Plum.  O  1  Madam,  Mifs  will  have  fome- 
thing  elfe  to  think  on.  Here  is  a  young  fquire  that 
lodges  in  our  neighbourhood.  A  fine  hardy  young 
fpark.  There  are  but  few,  they  tell  me,  that  can 
either  run  or  wreille  with  him,  and  heir  to  a  noble 
eftate  he  is. 

(Ji  thefe  words  Mifs  Biddy  blujhed  extremely). 

*  By  this  pafiageitis  fuppofed  this  dialogue  happened  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  famous  Ihtute  was 
made  for  providing  lor  the  poor  j  and  which  is  the  corner-flone 
of  all  our  excellent  poor  laws. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Eng,  Well,  let  him  look  to  ir.  Biddy  won't 
turn  her  back  to  him.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  a  fhow 
for  you.  The  queen  goes  to  the  parliament- houfe 
to-morrow ;  and  there  will  be  all  the  line  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court.  I  have  hired  a  balcony,  and  my 
little  Biddy  fhall  go  too. 

Mrs.  Eng,  You  fee,  Biddy,  how  good  your  papa 
is ;  and  now,  I  hope,  you  will  be  fatisfied,  and  not 
defire  to  go  out  any  more,  except  to  one  play  and 
to  church,  whilll  you  ftay  in  Lond.on.  I  am  fure 
he  is  fo  liberal,  he  will  be  forced  to  fend  up  for  the 
other  twenty  pound. 

Mr.  Eng.  Never  mind  that,  my  dear,-  your  pru- 
dence in  the  country  will  loon  make  it  up.  But  now 
I  talk  of  court  ladies,  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you. 
Indeed,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  myfclf,  and  yet  I  was 
told  it  by  a  very  great  perfon. 

Mrs.  Eng.  What  can  it  be,  my  dear,  that  you  in- 
troduce with  all  this  preface  ? 

Mrs.  Plum.  I  hope  there  are  no  more  Spanifii  ar- 
madas coming. 

Mr.  Eng.    No,    no,    nothing   of  that  kind- 


In  fliort,  it    is  fo  ftrange   a  thing,   I  fcarce  know 

how  to  mention  it. But  can  you  think  it  ?  they 

fay  there  is  a  court  lady  that  hath   made  a  cuckold 

of  her  hufband A  woman  of  very  great  quality, 

I  aflure  you. 

Mrs.  Eng.  This  is  flrange  news,  indeed,  and  im- 
pofllble  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Eng.  Hardly  impoffible,  my  dear;  fuch 
things  have  been  in  nature. — 

Mrs.  Eng.  And  what  is  become  of  the  lady, 
pray  ? 

Mr.  Eng.  Why,  fhe  is  at  court  ftill. 

Mrs.  Eng.  Then  it  is  impoffible  to  be  true  ;  for  if 
I  could  believe  there  was  one  fuch  woman  of  quality, 
I  am  well  convinced  there  are  no  other  that  would 
own  her, 

Mr, 
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Mr,  Eng,  I  only  tell  you  what  I  hear — —But 
come.  Dame  Plumtree,  is  not  your  dinner  ready  ? 
Upon  my  word,  I  have  been  half-ftarved.  My  con- 
ftituents  fhall  find  out  fome  other  to  ferve  them  in 
the  next  parliament.  It  is  a  hard  duty,  Mrs.  Plum- 
tree,  and  a  very  expenfive  one  too.  I  never  come 
up  my  felf  under  twenty  pound;  and  if  my  wife  comes 
with  me,  the  expence  is  almofh  double. 

Mrs.  Plum,  Well,  Sir, but  you  know  all  men 

muft  ferve  their  country. 

Mr.  Eng.  Yes,  Madam,  and  if  all  would,  the 
burthen  would  be  lefs  fevere  j  but  I  have  difcovered 
a  moft  wicked  corruption  in  the  borough  I  ferve  for 
—There  are  three  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  have  as  good  eftates  as  I  have,  and  yet,  becaufe 
they  entertain  the  mayor  and  aldermen  with  more 
ftrong  drink  than  I  do,  they  have  never  once  at- 
tempted to  chufe  them.     The  moment  there  is  but 

a  difcourfe  of  an  elecflion,  to  toping  they  go. So 

that  they  are  fure  always  of  efcaping,  and  I  am  likely 
to  ferve  my  country  as  long  as  Hive. 

Mrs.  Plum.  It  is  very  hard,  I  muft  confefs. 
Squire,  but  then  you  will  confider  you  have  all  the 

honour. However,  Sir,  dinner  is  upon  the  table 

at  prefent. 

Mr.  Eng,  Lead  on  then,  my  Dame,  and  I  will 
Ihew  you  what  a  ftomach  I  have  got  in  the  fervice  of 
my  country. 
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Numb.  ^^,     Saturday^  July  i8. 

Juvat  integros  accedere  fontes. 

At  que  batcrire Lucretius, 

-//  is  pkafant  to  handle 


An  untouched  fuhje^, 

IT  hath  been  obferved,  that  charaders  of  hu- 
mour do  abound  more  in  this  our  ifland,  than 
in  any  other  country;  and  this  hath  been  commonly 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  that  pure  and  perfedt  ftate  of 
liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  a  degree  greatly  fuperior 
to  every  foreign  nation. 

This  opinion,  I  know,  hath  great  fanclion,  and 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  fufpedl  the  truth  of  it,  unlefs 
we  will  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  Liberty 
farther  than  I  think  it  hath  been  yet  carried,  and 
will  include  in  it  not  only  an  exemption  from  all 
reftraint  of  municipal  laws,  buD  likewife  from  all 
reftraint  of  thofe  rules  of  behaviour  which  are  ex- 
prefled  in  the  general  term  of  good-breeding.  Laws 
which,  though  not  written,  are  perhaps  better  un- 
derftood,  and  though  eftablifhed  by  no  coercive 
power,  much  better  obeyed  within  the  circle  where 
they  are  received,  than  any  of  thofe  laws  which  are 
recorded  in  books,  or  enforced  by  public  authority. 

A  perfeft  freedom  from  thefe  laws,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  miftakcn,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  form  the 
true  character  of  humour;  a  charafler  which  is 
therefore  not  to  be  met  with  among  thofe  people 
who  condu(fl  themfelves  by  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing. 

For,  indeed,  good-breeding  is  little  more  than 
the  art  of  rooting  out  all  thofe  feeds  of  humour 

which 
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which  nature  had  originally  implanted  in  our 
minds. 

To  make  this  evident,  it  feems  neceflary  only  to 
explain  the  terms,  a  matter  in  which  I  do  not  fee 
the  great  difficulty  which  hath  appeared  to  other 
writers.  Some  of  thefe  have  fpoken  of  the  word 
humour,  as  if  it  contained  in  it  fome  myflery  im- 
polfible  to  be  revealed,  and  no  one,  as  I  know  of, 
hath  undertaken  to  fhev/  us  exprefsly  what  it  is, 
though  1  fcarce  doubt  but  it  was  amply  done  by 
Ariftotle  in  his  treatife  on  comedy,  which  is  unhap- 
pily loll. 

But  what  is  more  furprifing,  is,  that  we  find  it 
pretty  well  explained  in  authors  who  at  the  fame 
time  tell  us,  they  know  not  what  it  is,  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dennis,  hath  thefe  words : 
"  We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  wit  is,  or  what  hu- 
**  mour  isj"  and  within  a  few  lines  afterwards  he 
fays,  "  There  is  great  difference  between  a  comedy 
"  wherein  there  are  many  things  humouroufly,  as 
'*  they  call  it,  which  is  pleafantly  fpoken ;  and 
«'  one  where  there  are  feveral  characters  of  humour, 
"  diftinguiflied  by  the  particular  and  diff"erent  hu- 
"  mours  appropriated  to  the  feveral  perfons  repre- 
«'  fented,  and  which  naturally  arife  from  the  diffe- 
"  rent  conftitutions,  complexions,  and  difpofitions 
"  of  men.  And  again,  1  take  humour  to  be  a 
*'  fingular  and  unavoidable  manner  of  faying  or 
**  doing  any  thing  peculiar  and  natural  to  one  man 
**  onlyi  by  v/hich  his  fpeech  and  actions  are  diftin- 
*'  guifhed  from  thofe  of  other  men.  Our  humour 
"  hath  relation  to  us,  and  to  what  proceeds  from  us, 
*«  as  the  accidents  have  to  a  fubftance;  it  is  a  colour, 
"  tafte,  and  fmcll  diffufed  through  allj  though  our 
**  adions  are  ever  fo  many,  and  different  in  form, 
**  they  are  all  fplinters  of  the  fame  wood,  and  have 
*«  naturally  one  complexion,  &c." 

If  my  reader  hath  any  doubt  whether  this  is  a 

juft   defcription   of  humour,   let   him   compare   it 

S  with 
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with  chofe  examples  of  humorous  chara£lers,  which 
the  greateft  mafters  have  given  us,  and  which  have 
been  univerfally  acknowledged  as  fuch,  and  he  will 
be  perhaps  convinced. 

Ben  Jonfon,    afcer  complaining  of  the  abufe  of 
the  wordj  proceeds  thus  : 

Why  humour  (as  'tis  ens)  we  thus  define  it. 
To  be  a  quality  of  air,  or  water. 
And  in  itfelf  holds  thefe  two  properties, 
Moifture  and  fluxure;  as  for  demonftration. 
Pour  water  on  this  floor,  'twill  wet  and  run; 
Likewife  the  air  forc'd  thro'  a  horn,  or  trumpet. 
Flows  inftantly  av/ay,  and  leaves  behind 
A  kind  of  dewj  and  hence  we  do  conclude. 
That  wharfoe'er  hath  fluxure  and  humidity. 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itfelf. 
Is  humour.     So  in  every  human  body. 
The  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm  and  blood. 
By  reafon  that  they  flow  continually 
In  fome  one  part,  and  are  not  continent. 
Receive  the  name  of  humours.     Now  thus  far, 
'  It  m.ay,  by  metaphor,  apply  itfelf 

*  Unto  the  general  difpofition  j 

*  As  when  fome  one  peculiar  quality 

'  Doth  lo  poflfefs  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 

*  All  his  efleils,  his  fpirits,  and  his  powers, 

*  In  their  confluxions  all  to  run  one  way,' 
77; z J  may  be  truly  [aid  to  be  a  humour. 

But  that  a  rook  by  wearing  a  py'd  feather. 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three  piled  ruff, 
A  yard  of  flioe-tie,  or  the  Switzer's  knot 
On  his  French  gnrters,  fhould  affecl  a  humour! 
O!  it  is  more  than  moft  ridiculous. 

This  pafl'age  is  in  the  flrd  ac5!:  of  E'very^man  out  of 
his  humour-,  and  I  queflion  not  but  to  fome  rea- 
ders, the  author  v/ill  appear  to  have  been  out  of 
his  wits  when  he  wrote  it;  but  others,  I  am  pofi- 

I  tive. 
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tive,  will  difccrn  much  excellent  ore  fliining  amono; 

.  ...  DO 

the  rubbifh.  In  truth,  his  ientiment,  when  let  loofe 
from  that  ftiff  boddice  in  which  it  is  laced,  will 
amount  to  this,  that  as  the  term  humour  contains^ 
in  it  the  ideas  of  moifture  and  fluxure,  it  was  ap- 
plied to  certain  moid  and  flux  habits  of  the  body, 
and  afterwards  metaphorically  to  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  mind,  which,  when  they  are  extremely  pre- 
valent, do,  like  the  predominant  humours  of  the 
body,  flow  all  to  one  part,  and  as  the  latter  are 
known  to  abforb  and  drain  off  all  the  corporeal 
juices  and  ftrength  to  themfelves,  fo  the  former  are 
no  lefs  certain  of  engaging  the  afi^eclions,  fpirits, 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  and  of  enlilling  them  as 
it  were,  into  their  own  fervice,  and  under  their  own 
abfolute  command. 

Here  then  we  have  another  pretty  adequate  no- 
tion of  humour,  which  is,  indeed,  nothing  more 
than  a  violent  bent  or  difpofition  of  the  mind  to 
fome  particular  point.  To  enumerate,  indeed,  thefe 
feveral  difpofitions  would  be,  as  Mr.  Congreve  ob- 
ferves,  as  endlefs  as  to  fum  up  the  feveral  opinions 
of  men;  nay,  as  he  well  fays,  the  quot  homines y  tot 
Jententice  may  be  more  properly  interpreted  of  their 
humours,  than  their  opinions. 

Hitherto  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Ridiculous, 
the  idea  of  which,  though  not  eiTential  to  humour, 
is  always  included  in  our  notions  of  it.  The  Ridi- 
culous is  annexed  to  it  thefe  two  ways,  either  by  the 
manner,  or  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted. 

By  either  of  thefe,  the  very  beft  and  wcrthiefl 
difpofition  of  the  human  mind  may  become  ridicu- 
lous. Excefs,  fays  Elorace,  even  in  the  purfuit  of 
virtue,  v/ill  lead   a   wife  and  good  man  into  folly 

and  vice So  will  it  fubjeft  him  to  ridicule;  for 

into  this,  fays  the  judicious  Abbe  Bellegarde,  a 
man  may  tumble  headlong  with  an  excellent  un- 
derftanding,  and  with  tlie  moft  laudable  qualities. 
Piety,  patriotifm,   loyalty,   parental  afi^eftion,  &c. 

have 
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have   aU   afforded    charadters  of    humour   for   the 
ftage. 

By  the  manner  of  exerting  itfelf  likewife,  a  hu- 
mour becomes  ridiculous.  By  this  means  chiefly 
the  tragic  humour  differs  from  the  comic  j  it  is  the 
fame  ambition  which  raifes  our  horror  in  Macbeth, 
and  our  lausihcer  at  the  drunken  lailors  in  the 
Temped  J  the  fame  avarice  which  caufes  the  dread- 
ful incidents  in  the  fatal  curiofity  of  Lillo_,  and 
in  the  Mifer  of  Molicre  j  the  fame  jealoufy  which 
forms  an  Othello,  or  a  Sufpicious  Hufband.  No 
pafljon  or  humour  of  the  mind  is  abfolutely  cither 
tragic  or  comic  in  itfelf.  Nero  had  the  art  of 
making  vanity  the  object  of  horror ;  and  Domi- 
tian,  in  one  inftance,  at  leaf!:>  made  cruelty  ridi- 
culous. 

As  thefe  tragic  modes  however  never  enter  into 
our  notion  of  humour,  I  will  venture  to  make  a 
fmall  addition  to  the  fentiments  of  the  two  great 
mafters  I  have  mentioned,  by  which  I  apprehend 
my  defcription  of  humour  will  pretty  well  coincide 
with  the  general  opinion.  By  hum.our  then,  I  fup- 
pofe,  is  generally  intended  a  violent  impulfe  of  the 
mind,  determining  it  to  fome  one  peculiar  point, 
by  which  a  man  becomes  ridiculoufly  diflinguiflied 
from  ail  other  men. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  I  have  now  faid, 
nothing  can  more  clearly  follow  than  the  manifeft 
repugnancy  between  humour  and  good- breeding. 
The  latter  being  the  art  of  conduding  yourfelf  by 
certain  common  and  general  rules,  by  which  means, 
if  they  were  univerfally  obferved,  the  whole  world 
would  appear  (as  all  courtiers  actually  do)  to  be,  in 
their  external  behaviour  at  lead,  but  one  and  the 
fame  perfon. 

I   have  not  room  at  prefent,   if  I  were  able,  to 

enumerate  the  rules  of  good-breeding  :    I  fhall  only 

mention   one,  which    is    a   fumniary    of  them    all. 

This  is  the  moft  golden  of  all  rules,  no  lefs  than 

I  2  that 
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that  of  doing  to  all  men  as  you  would  they  JJjcfuld  do 
unto  you. 

In  the  deviation  from  this  law,  as  I  hope  to 
evince  in  my  next,  all  that  we  call  humour  princi- 
pally confifts.  I  flial!  at  the  fame  time,  I  think,  be 
able  to  (liew,  that  it  is  to  this  deviation  we  owe  the 
c;eneral  character  mentioned  in  the  bepinninor  of 
this  paper,  as  well  as  to  aiTign  the  reafons  why  we 
of  this  nation  have  been  capable  of  actrading  to 
©urfelves  fuch  merit  in  preference  to  others. 


Numb.  ^6.     Saturday^  J^^7  ^5* 

Hoc  fonte  dcrivata.  HoR. 

^krfe  are  the  four ces. 

T  the  conclufion  of  my  lail:  paper,  I  afierted 
that  the  fummary  of  good- breeding  vvas  no 
other  than  the  comprehenfive  and  exalted  rule^ 
which  the  greated  authority  hath  told  us  is  the  fum 
total  of  all  religion  and  all  morality. 

Here,  however,  my  readers  will  be  pleafed  to 
obferve  that  the  fubjeft  matter  of  good- breeding 
being  only  what  is  called  behaviou-r,  it  is  this  only 
to  which  we  are  to  apply  it  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  fliall  be  better  undcr- 
ftood,  if  v/e  vary  the  word,  and  read  it  thus.  Be- 
have unto  all  ?mn,  as  you  zvculd  they  Jhould  behave  untff 
ycu. 

This  will  mofl  certainly  oblige  113  to  treat  all" 
mankind  with  the  ntmofl:  civility  and  refpeift^ 
there  being  nothing  which  we  defire  more  than  to 
be  treated  fo  by  them.  This  will  mofl:  effectually 
redrain  the  indulgence  of  all  thofe  violent  and  in- 
ordinate defircs,  vv'h:ch,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
2  ihew^ 
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fhew,  are  the  true  feeds  of  humour  in  the  hu- 
jnan  mind  ;  the  growth  of  which  good-breeding 
will  be  fure  to  obflrucl;  or  will  at  leafl  fo  over- 
top and  fhadowj  that  they  fhall  not  appear.  The 
ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  proud,  the  vain,  the 
angry,  the  debauchee,  the  glutton,  are  all  loll  in 
the  charader  of  the  well-bred  man  ;  or,  if  nature 
fhould  now  and  then  venture  to  peep  forth,  Ihe 
withdraws  in  an  inftant,  and  doth  not  lliew  enough 
of  herfelf  to  become  ridiculous. 

Now  humour  arifes  from  the  very  oppofite  be- 
haviour, from  throwing  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
our  favourite  paffion,  and  giving  it  a  full  fcope  and 
indulgence.  The  ingenious  Abbe,  whom  I  quoted 
in  my  former  paper,  paints  this  admirably  in  the 
chara^ers  of  ill-breeding,  which  he  mentions  as 
the  very  firft  fcene  of  the  Ridiculous.  *  Ill-breed- 
ing (1  ImpolitefTe)'  fays  he,  *  is  not  a  fingle  defeifl, 
it  is  the  refult  of  many.  It  is  fometimes  a  grofs 
ignorance  of  decorum,  or  a  (lupid  indolence,  which 
prevents  us  from  giving  to  others  what  is  due  to 
them.  It  is  a  peevifh  malignity  which  inclines  us 
to  oppofe  the  inclinations  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe.  It  is  the  confequence  of  a  foolifii 
vanity,  v^^hich  hath  no  complaifance  for  any  other 
perfon  ;  the  effecfl  of  a  proiid  and  whimncal  hu- 
mour, which  foars  above  all  the  rules  ofeivility; 
or,  lalily,  it  is  produced  by  a  melancholy  turn 
of  mind,  which  pampers  itfelf  (qui  trcu-ve  clu  Ra- 
gout) with  a  rude  and  difobliging  behaviour.' 
Having  thus  lliev/n,  I  think,  very  clearly,  that 
good-breeding  is,  and  muft  be,  tlie  very  bane  of 
the  Ridiculous,  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  humorous  cha- 
radtfis;  it  will  periiaps  be  no  difiicult  tafk;  to  dif- 
cover  why  this  characSler  hath  been  in  a  fingular 
manner  attributed  to  this  nation. 

For  this  I  (hall  afllgn  two  reafons  only,  as  thefe 
feem  to  me  abundantly  fatisfadory,  and  adequate  to 
the  purpofe. 

I  3  Th3 
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The  firft  is,  that  method  fo  general  in  this  king- 
dom of  giving  no  education  to  the  youth  of  both 
fexesj  I  fay  general  only,  for  it  is  not  without  fome 
few  exceptions. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  our  lads  of  fafliion  re- 
turn from  fchool  at  fifteen  or  fixteen,  very  little 
wifer,  and  not  at  all  the  better,  for  having  been 
lent  thither.  Part  of  thefe  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  their  fathers  country-feats  j 
where  racing,  cock-fighting,  hunting,  and  other 
rural  fports,  with  fmoking,  drinking,  and  party, 
become  their  purfuit,  and  form  the  whole  bufinefs 
and  amufement  of  their  future  lives.  The  other  part 
efcape  the  town  in  the  diverfions,  fafliion,  follies, 
and  vices,  of  which  they  are  immediately  initiated. 
In  this  academy  fome  finifli  their  ftudies,  v/hile  others 
by  their  wifer  parents  are  fent  abroad,  to  add  the 
knowledge  of  the  diverfions,  fafliions,  follies  and 
vices  of  all  Europe,  to  that  of  thofe  of  their  own 
country. 

Hence  then  we  are  to  derive  two  great  general 
charafters  of  humour,  which  are  the  clown  and 
the  coxcomb,  and  both  of  thefe  will  be  almofh  in- 
finitely diverfified  according  to  the  different  paQions 
and  natural  difpofitions  of  each  individual;  and  ac- 
cording to  their  difi'erent  walks  in  life.  Great  will 
be  the  difference,  for  inffance,  whether  the  country 
gentleman  be  a  whig  or  a  tory ;  whether  he  pre- 
fers women,  drink,  or  dogs  j  lo  will  it  be,  whether 
the  tov/n  fpark  be  allotted  to  ferve  his  country  as  a 
politician,  a  courtier,  a  foldier,  a  failor,  or  polTibiy 
a  churchman  (for  by  drauf^hts  from  this  academy 
all  thefe  offices  are  fupplied)  ;  or  laftly,  whether  his 
ambition  fliall  be  contented  with  no  other  appellation 
than  merely  that  of  a  beau. 

Some  of  our  lads,  however,  are  deftined  to  a 
further  progrefs  in  learning;  thefe  are  not  only 
confined  longer  to  the  labours  of  a  fchool,  but  are 
fent  thdnce  to  t!ie  univerfity.     Here,  if  they  pleale, 

3  ^^^y 
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they  may  read  on  ;  and  if  they  pleafe,  they  may 
(as  molt  of  them  do)  let  it  alone,  and  betake  them- 
leives  as  their  fancy  leads,  to  the  imitation  of  their 
elder  brothers  either  in  town  or  country. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  fhall  handle  very  ten- 
derly, as  I  am  clearly  of  an  opinion  that  an  uni- 
verfity  education  is  much  the  belt  we  have  j  for  here 
at  leaft  there  is  fome  reftraint  laid  on  the  inclina- 
tions of  our  youth.  The  fportfman,  the  gamefter, 
and  the  fot,  cannot  give  fuch  a  loofe  to  their  extra- 
vagance, as  if  they  were  at  home  and  under  no 
manner  of  government;  nor  can  our  fpark,  who  is 
difpofed  to  the  town  pleafures,  find  either  gaming- 
houfes  or  play-houl'es,  nor  half  the  taverns  or  baw- 
dy-houfes  which  are  ready  to  receive  him  in  Covent- 
Garden. 

So  far  however,  I  hope,  I  may  fay  without  of- 
fence, that,  among  all  the  fchools  at  the  univerfi- 
ties,  there  is  none  where  the  fcience  of  good-breed- 
ing is  taught;  no  ]e6lnres  like  the  excellent  leffons 
on  the  ridiculous,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  and 
which  I  do  molt  earneftly  recommend  to  all  my 
young  readers.  Hence  the  learned  profefllons  pro- 
duce fuch  excellent  characters  of  humour;  and  the 
rudenefs  of  phyficians,  lawyers,  and  parfons,  how- 
ever dignified  or  diflinguifhed,  affords  fuch  pleafant 
llories  to  divert  private  companies,  and  fometimes 
the  public. 

I  come  now  to  the  beautiful  part  of  the  creation, 
who,  in  the  fenfe  I  here  ufe  the  word,  I  am  alTured 
can  hardly  (for  the  moH  part)  be  faid  to  have  any 
education. 

As  to  the  counterpart  of  my  country  fquire,  the 
country  gentlewoman,  I  apprehend,  that,  except 
in  the  article  of  the  dancing  mafter,  and  perhaps  in 
that  of  being  barely  able  to  read  and  write,  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  education  of 
many  a  fquire's  daughter,  and  that  of  his  dairy- 
niaid,  who  is  moft  likely  her  principal  companion, 

I  4  .  nay. 
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nay,  the  little  difference  which  there  is,  I  am  afraid, 
not  in  the  favour  of  the  former  ;  who,  by  being 
conilantiy  flattered  with  her  btfauty  and  her  wealth, 
is  made  the  vaineft  and  mofi:  felf-conceited  thing 
alive,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  care  is  taken  to 
inftil  into  her  the  principles  of  bafhfulnefs  and  timi- 
dity, that  (he  becomes  afliamed  and  afraid  of  fhe 
knows  not  what. 

If  by  any  chance  this  poor  creature  drops  after- 
wards, as  it  were,  into  the  world,  how  abfurd  mud 
be  her  behaviour  !  If  a  man  looks  at  her,  fhe  is 
confounded  i  and  if  he  fpeaks  to  her,  fiie  is 
frightened  out  of  her  wits.  She  ails,  in  fliorr,  ag 
if  fhe  thought  the  whole  fex  was  engaged  in  a 
confpiracy  to  pofiefs  themfeivcs  of  her  perfon  and 
fortune. 

This  poor  girl,  it  is  true,  however  fne  may  ap- 
pear to  her  own  fex,  efpecially  if  llie  is  handlome, 
is  rather  an  objeft  of  compaffion,  than  of  juft  ridi- 
cule; but  what  fnall  we  fay  when  time  or  marriage 
have  carried  off"  all  this  bafhfulnefs  and  fear,  and 
when  ignorance,  awkv/ardnefs,  and  rufiicity,  are 
embellifhed  v;ith  the  ir.n-'.Q  degree,  though  perhaps 
not  the  f-une  kind  of  affefLation,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  court.  Here  fure  is  a  plentiful  fource  of 
all  that  various  humour  which  we  find  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  country  gentlewoman. 

All  this,  I  apprehend,  will  be  readily  allowed  j 
but  to  deny  good-breeding  to  the  town  lady,  may 
be  the  more  dangerous  attempt.  Here,  bcfides 
the  profelTors  of  reading,  writing,  and  dancing, 
the  French  and  Italian  mailers,  the  mufic-maffer, 
and  of  modern  times,  the  whift-mafler,  all  concur 
in  forming  this  character.  The  manners-mialler 
alone,  I  am  afraid,  is  omitted.  And  what  is  the 
confequence  ?  not  only  balkfulnefs  and  fear  are  in- 
tirely  iubdued,  but  modefly  and  difcretion  are  taken 
off  at  the  fame  time.  So  far  from  running  away 
from,  fhe    runs    after,  the    men ;    and  inftead  of 

blulhino; 
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blufliing  when  a  modeft  man  looks  at  her,  or  fpeak^ 
to  her,  fl:ie  can  bear,  v/ichout  any  fuch  emotion, 
to  flare  an  impudent  fellow  in  the- face,  and  fome- 
times  to  utter  what,  if  he  be  not  very  impudent 
indeed,  may  put  him  to  the  blufh. — Plence  all  thofe 
agreeable  ingredients  which  form  the  humour  of  a 
rampant  woman  of the  town. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  fubjeil,  in  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  deal  a  little  more  freely  than  I 
am  inclined  wich  the  Icvelieft  part  of  the  creation, 
without  preferving  m.y  own  characler  of  good-breed- 
ing, by  faying  that  this  laft  excefs,  is  by  much  the 
rnofcrarci  and  that  every  individual  among  my 
female  readers,  either  is  already,  or  may  be,  when 
|he  pieafcs,  an  example  of  a  contrary  behaviour. 

The  lecond  general  reafon  why  humour  fo  much. 
abounds  in  this  nation,  feemjs  to  me  to  arife  from 
the  great  number  of  people  who  are  daily  raifed 
by  trade  to  the  rank  of  gentry,  without  having  had 
any  education  at  all  j  or,  to  ufe  no  improper  phrafe, 
without  having  fervcd  an  apprenticefhip  to  this  call- 
ing. But  I  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  other  branch, 
that  I  have  no  room  at  prefent  to  animadvert  on 
this;  nor  is  it  indeed  neceflary  I  fnould,  fince  moft 
readers,  with  the  hints  I  have  already  given  them, 
will  eafily  fugged  to  themfelves,  a  great  number  of 
humourous  charafters  with  which  the  public  have 
been  furnifhed  this  way.  I  fhaJl  conclude  by  wifli- 
ing,  tliat  this  excellent  fource  of  humour  may  flill 
continue  to  flow  among  us,  fince,  though  it  may 
make  us  a  little  laughed  at.  it  will  be  fure  to  make 
us  the  envy  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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Numb.  59.     Saturday y  Auguft  15. 

Illachrymahiks 

Urgentur^  ignotique  longa 

NoolCy  carent  quia  vato  facro,  HoR, 

Without  a  tear  they  fall^  without  a  name^ 
Unlefs  fome  facnd  bard  records  their  fame. 

THERE  is  a  certain  affecflion  of  the  mind, 
for  which,  though  it  be  common  enough  in 
the  people  of  this  country,  we  have  not,  I  think, 
any  adequate  term  in  our  language.  The  Greeks, 
though  they  likewife  want  a  name  for  the  abftraft, 
called  a  man  fo  affeded  Tn£P4>PXiN,  a  v/ord  which 
I  fliall  not  attempt  to  tranflate  otherwife  than  by  a 
paraphrafej  I  underCland  by  it  a  man  fo  intoxicated 
with  his  own  great  qualities,  that  he  defpifes  and 
overlooks  all  other  men.  In  this  fenfe,  the  parti- 
ciple pafTive  of  the  verb  ■uiriofp^ovM  is  ufed  in  Thu- 
cydides,  v7roTu>vl\j-7rpayo]^T'jov  ^iin^'PpovvYfxivoq.  The  ien- 
timent  is  in  the  mouth  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  is  a 
very  fine  one.  "  As  no  man,"  fays  he,  "  will  even 
"  fpeak  to  us  when  we  are  unfortunate,  fo  muft 
**  they  bear  in  tlieir  turn"  to  be  defpifed  by  us 
when  we  are  intoxicated  with  our  fuccefles. 

This  difdainful  temper,  notwithftanding  its 
liaughty  afpedl,  proceeds,  if  I  am  not  much  mif- 
taken,  from  no  higher  principle  than  rank  timidity. 
We  endeavour  to  elevate  ourfelves,  and  to  deprefs 
others,  left  they  fliould  be  brought  into  fome  Com- 
petition with  ourfelves.  We  are  not  fufficicntly 
affured  of  our  own  footing  in  the  afcent  to  greatnefs, 
and  are  afraid  of  fuffering  any  to  come  too  near  us, 
left  they  fliould  pull  us  down,  and  advance  into 
our  place. 

Of  this  pitiful  temper  of  mind,  there  are  no 
perfons  fo  fufceptible  as  the  brethren  of  the  quill. 

Not 
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Not  only  fuch  authors  as  have  been  a  little  fingular 
in  their  opinions  concerning  their  own  merit,  and 
in  whom  it  feems  more  excufable  to  bear  a  jealous . 
eye  towards  others ;  but  even  thofe  who  have  far 
outftripped  their  fellow-courfers  in  the  race  of 
glory,  ftretch  their  fcornful  eyes  behind  them,  to 
exprefs  their  difdain  of  the  poor  wretches  who  are 
limping  and  crawling  on  at  however  great  a  dif- 
tance. 

Many  are  the  methods  by  which  this  paffion  is 
exerted.  I  fhall  mention  only  one,  as  it  is  much 
the  moft  common,  and  perhaps  the  moft  invidious.. 
This  is  a  contemptuous  filence.  A  treatment  no: 
much  unlike  to  that  which  the  Buccaneers  formerly 
ufed  to  treat  their  conquered  enemies,  when  they 
funk,  or  as  they  phrafed  it,  hid  them  in  the  fea. 

How  many  names  of  great  writers  may  we  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  funk  by  this  bafe  difpofition  ! 
Homer,  as  I  remember,  hath  not  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  a  fimple  writer,  unlefs  that  of  Therfites, 
who  was,  I  make  no  doubt,  from  the  character 
given  of  him  in  the  Iliad,  an  author  of  no  fmall 
eftimation.  And  yet  there  were  probably  as  many 
of  the  funflion  in  thofe  days,  as  there  are  in  this; 
nay.  Homer  himfelf  in  his  Odyfley,  mentions  the 
great  honours  which  poets  then  received  in  the 
courts  of  all  princes,  whence  we  may  very  reafon- 
ably  conclude  that  they  fwarmed  in  thofe  courts, 
and  yet  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  contempo- 
raries have  triumphed  over  the  injuries  of  time, 
and  the  malice  of  their  brethren,  fo  as  to  reach  our 
age. 

The  learned  Vofllus,  who  fcems  to  have  em- 
ployed no  little  pains  in  the  matter,  hath  not  been 
able  to  preferve  to  us  many  more  than  two  hundred 
down  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  and  yet  we  are 
allured,  that  the  famous  Alexandrian  library  con- 
tained no  lefs  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  Volumes, 
of  which,    as  the  humour  of  thofe   ages  ran,  we 

may 
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may  conceive  a  fixrh  part  at  leafl:  to  have  ccnfirted 
of  poetry. 

Among  the  Latins,  how  many  great  names  may 
we  fuppole  ro  have  been  hid  by  the  atfc6ted  taci-r 
turnicy  of  Virgil,  who  appears  to  have  mentioned 
only  thofe  v^riters  of  quality  to  whom,  he  made  his 
court!  Of  his  friend  Horace,  he  had  not  the  grati- 
tude to  take  any  notice  j  much  lefs  to  repay  thofe 
praifes  which  this  latter  poet  had  fo  liberally  be- 
llowed on  him. 

Horace  again,  though  fo  full  of  compliments  to 
Virgil,  of  poor  Ovid  is  altogether  as  cruelly  and 
invidioudy  filent. 

Ovid,  who  was,  I  am  confident,  one  of  the  beft- 
natured  of  human  kind,  was  of  all  men  mod:  pro- 
fufe  in  the  pralles  of  his  contemporaries  j  and  yet 
even  he  hath  been  guilty  of  finking,  Numberlefs 
were  the  poets  in  his  time,  whofe  names  are  no 
where  to  be  found  in  his  works  3  nay,  he  hath 
played  the  Buccaneer  with  two,  one  ot  whom  is 
celebrated  by  Horace,  and  bodi  of  them,  by  Vir- 
gil. The  learned  reader  well  knows  I  mean  the  ii- 
luflrious  names  of  Bavius  and  Masbius  ^  whofc 
merits  were  Co  prevalent  with  Virgil,  that  though 
they  were  both  his  bitter  revilers,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity.  I  wifli 
he  had  dealt  as  generoufiy  by  all  his  cenfurers,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  but  we  fhould  have  been  furniil^ied 
with    fome    hundreds   of  names,    qu^   nunc  premit 

TIOX. 

Amiong  our  own  writers,  too  many  have  been 
guilty  of  this  vice.  Had  Dryden  communicated 
all  thofe  who  drew  their  pens  againft  him,  he 
would  have  preferved  as  many  names  from  oblivion 
as  a  land-tax  a£l  j  but  he  was,  I  am  afraid,  fo  in- 
toxicated wich  his  own  merit,  that  he  overlooked 
and  dcfpifed  all  the  great  fatirills  who  conftantly 
abufed,  I  had  almoft  faid  libelled,  his  works,  unlels 
they  were  fome  other  v^'ay  eminent,  bcfides  by  their 

writings,. 
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"writings,  fuch  as  Shadwel],  who  was  poet  laurear, 
and  Buckingham,  who  was  a  duke. 

Of  all  the  chief  favourites  and  prime  minifters  of 
the  mufes,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Pope  was  molt 
free  from  this  fcornful  filence.  He  employed  a  whole 
work  for  the  purpofe  of  recording  fuch  writers  as  no 
one  without  his  pains,  except  he  had  lived  at  the 
fame  time  and  in  the  fame  ftreet,  would  ever  have 
heard  of.  He  may  indeed  be  faid  to  have  raked 
many  out  of  the  kennels  to  immortality,  which, 
though  in  fomewhat  a  ftinking  condition,  is  to  an 
ambitious  mind  prefcfrable  to  utter  cbfcurity  and  ob- 
livion; many,  I  prefume,  having,  with  the  wretch 
who  burnt  the  Temple  of  Ephefus,  fuch  a  love  for 
fame,  that  they  are  willing  even  to  creep  into  her 
common  fewer. 

In  humble  imitation  of  this  great  man,  in  the  only 
inftance  of  which  I  am  capable  of  imitating  him,  I 
intend  fhortly  to  attempt  a  work  of  the  fame  kind,' 
in  profe  I  mean,  and  to  endeavour  to  do  juftice  to  a 
great  number  of  my  contemporaries,  whofc  names, 
for  far  the  greater  part,  are  much  lefs  known  than 
they  deferve  to  be.  And  that  I  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  execute  this  generous  purpofe,  I  have  em- 
ployed feveral  proper  perfons  to  find  out  thefe  au- 
thors. To  this  endj  I  have  ordered  my  bookfeller 
to  fend  me  in  the  names  of  all  thofe  apprentices  and 
journeymen  of  bookfellers  and  printers  who  at  pre- 
fent  entertain  and  inuru6l  the  town  with  their  pro- 
ductions. I  have  befides  a  very  able  and  induftrious 
perfon  who  hath  promifed  me  a  com.plete  liH  of  all 
the  hands  now  confined  in  the  leveral  Bridewells  in 
and  about  this  city,  which  carry  on  the  trade  of 
writing,  in  any  of  the  branches  of  religion,  morality, 
and  governm.ent ;  in  all  which  every  day  produces 
us  Ibme  curious  eiTay,  treatife,  remarks,  &c.  from 
thofe  quarters. 

1  (hall  conclude  tliis paper  v.ith  feme  very  fine  lines 
from  ihe  tnird  Book  of  the  Dunciad,  which  gave  in- 
deed 
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deed  the  firft  hint  to  my  charitable  defign;  for  what 
a  melancholy  conlideration  is  it,  that  all  thefe  armies 
there  fpoken  of  fliould  perifh  in  the  jaws  of  utter 
darknefs,  and  that  the  names  of  fuch  worthies  fhould 
be  as  fliort-lived  as  their  works  ! — The  verfcs  are 
part  of  the  fpeech  of  Settle  to  his  fon  Cibber. 

And  fee,  my  fon  !   the  hour  is  on  its  way. 
That  lifts  our  goddefs  to  imperial  fwayj 
This  fav'rite  iQe  long  fever'd  from  her  reign. 
Dove-like  fhe  gathers  to  her  wings  again. 
Now  look  thro'  fate  !   behold  the  fcene  flie  draws! 
"What  aids,  what  armies  to  aflert  her  caufe  ! 
See  all  her  progeny,  illuflrious  fight! 
Behold,  and  count  them  as  they  rife  to  light. 
As  Berecynthia,  while  her  offspring  vie 
In  homage  to  the  mother  of  the  fky. 
Surveys  around  her,  in  the  bleft  abode. 
An  hundred  fons,  and  ev'ry  fon  a  God  ; 
Not  with  lefs  glory  mighty  dulnefs  crown'd. 
Shall  take  thro*  Grubftreet  her  triumphant  round; 
And  her  Parnaflus  glancing  o'er  at  once. 
Behold  an  hundred  fons,  and  each  a  dunce. 


Numb.  60.     Saturday^  Auguft  22. 

Be  not  the  trumpeter  of  your  own  praife, 

A  French  author,  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and 
whom  I  have  often  quoted  in  my  Lucubrations, 
oblcrves,  *  That  it  is  very  common  for  men  to  talk 

*  of  themfelves,  of  their  children  and  their  family, 

*  and  always  in  the  terms  of  commendation.    But,' 
fays  he,  *  if  thofe  who  accuftom  themfelves  to  fuch 

*  narratives,   could  conceive  how  troublefome  and 

*  tire- 
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*  tirefome  they  are  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  the7 
'  would  poffibly  learn  to  contain  themfelves'a  little 
^  better,  and  to  (liew  more  complaifance  to  the  pa- 

*  tience  of  their  hearers.  Ic  is  moreover  matter  of" 
'  great  aftonifhment  to  me,  that  men  who  are  per- 
'  petually  praifing  themfelves,  fcarce  ever  mention 
<  the  name  of  another  perfon  but  in  order  to  abufe 

*  it.  Perhaps  they  intend  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
'  contraft,   and  to  recommend  their  own  conducl  to 

*  general  approbation,  by  the  cenfure  of  their 
'  neio;hbours.' 

The  motive  to  the  former  of  thefe  vices  is  clearly 
vanity  i  which,  as  the  ingenious  Doftor  Youne: 
fays. 

Makes  dear  felf  on  well-bred  tongues  prevail. 
And  I  the  little  hero  of  each  tale. 

The  motive  to  the  latter  is  malice  ;  and  to  fay  a 
plain  truth,  I  firmly  believe  there  is  no  bofom  where 
vanity  is  to  be  found  in  any  great  degree,  which  is 
not  at  the  fame  time  pretty  confiderably  tainted  with 
malice.  Praife  is  a  miftrefs,  in  the  purfuit  of  which 
every  vain  man  muft  have  many  rivals,  and  what 
temper  of  mind  men  preferve  to  a  rival,  need  not  to 
be  here  repeated. 

To  both  thefe  impulfes  of  mind,  there  is  no  man, 
I  am  afraid,  fo  liable  as  the  writer.  Fame  is  fome- 
times  his  only  purfuit;  but  this  is  always  blended 
with  his  other  views,  even  in  the  moft  mercenary, 
and  for  this  fimple  reafon,  that  it  leads  diredly  to 
pudding.  He  muftat  leaft  refpeft  fame,  as  the  Cit 
in  the  play  doth  his  reputation,  becaufe  the  lofs  of 
it  may  tend  to  lofs  of  money.  But,  in  fadt,  his  views 
are  commonly  more  nohle ;  vanity,  not  avarice  is 
the  palTion  he  would  feed  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  an  in- 
habitant of  ParnaiTus,  even  among  the  poor  of  that 
parilh,  who  will  not  be  more  pleafed  with  one  who 
commends  his  works,  than  with  one  who  gives  him- 

a  din- 
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a  dinner  J  which  being  the  cafe,  it  follows  of  coiirfe 
that  they  muft  be  all  rivals  for  the  aforefaid  miltreft, 
and  may  confequently  be  all  fufpedled  of  bearing 
malice  to  each  other. 

Again,  there  is  no  writer  who  can  fo  eaHly  in- 
dulge both  thefe  inclinations,  as  the  writer  of  Mif- 
cellaneous  Efiays.  It  required  the  genius  of  Cicero 
or  Bolingbroke,  to  introduce  their  own  praifcs  into 
every  political  oration  or  pamphlet;  or  the  wit  of 
Lucian,  or  South,  to  drag  the  philofophers  and  dif- 
fenters,  into  almolt  every  fubjed.  But  fuch  efiayiH: 
having  a  full  liberty  to  write  not  only  what,  but  on 
what  he  pleafcs,  may  fill  up  every  page  with  his 
own  commendations,  and  with  the  abufe  of  all  other 
writers. 

When  I  meditate  on  thefe  matters,  I  can  fcarce 
refrain  from  taking  fom.e  praife  to  myfelf  j  I  am 
even  vain  enough  to  think  the  public  ha^e  fome 
little  obligation  to  me,  for  that  filence  which  I 
have  hitherto  fo  inviolabfy  m.aintained  with  regard 
to  my  own  perfertions;  and  perhaps  the  more  can- 
did among  my  readers,  would  allovv'  fome  applaufe 
to  this  forbearance,  if  they  knew  what  a  facrifice  I 
make  of  my  own  inclinations,  by  thus  confulting 
their  eafe  and  plealure ;  for  furely  nothing  can 
equal  the  fatisfacflion  v/hich  a  m;m  feels  in  writing 
encomiums  on  himfelf,  unlefs  it  be  thedifguit  wliicli 
every  other  perfon  is  as  fure  to  conceive  at  reading 
them. 

In  this  mood  of  thinking  likewife,  I  am  apt  to 
challenge  to  myfelf  fome  degree  of  merit,  towards 
my  contemporary  writers,  efpecially  thofe  who  write 
in  my  own  way.  As  thefe  gentlemen  are,  I  doubt 
not,  well  aifured  of  that  immoderate  envy  v»'hich  I 
mud  bear  to  their  great  genius  and  learning,  they 
will  certainly  acknowledge,  that  to  confine  all  this 
to  myfelf,  to  Imother  thefe  fcorching  flames  v/ithin 
my  own  bread,    without  fuffering  even   a  fpark  to 

el  cape. 
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efcape,  fcems  a  little  to  deferve  their  commenda- 
tion- 

But  to  deal  ingenuouQy  on  this  cccpalon,  I  mufl: 
acknowledge  there  are  lome  prudential  as  well  as 
generous  moiives  to  this  lilence.  Two  confidera- 
tions  may  perhaps  be  fufpefled  of  having  ibme  little 
weight,  in  diffuading  a  man,  even  fnr  his  own  iiike, 
from  exhibiting  his  own  praife.  Firil,  that  he  will 
be  lure  of  being  very  little  read,  and  in  the  next 
place  of  being  much  lefs  believed.  The  fear  of 
this  latter  fate,  may  likewife  have  fome  fnare  in  pre- 
vailing on  a  man  to  ftitie  his  envy,  notvvichftanding 
all  the  pleafure  which  is  to  be  found  in  giving  it 
vent.  However  Wveez  it  was  to  thofe  great  men, 
whofe  names  are  recorded  in  the  preface  to  the  Dun- 
ciad,  and  in  the  Dunciad  itfelf,  to  abufe  the  cha- 
raders  of  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  to  aflert,  as  they 
did,  that  the  one  wanted  humour,  and  the  other  was 
no  poet;  I  much  doubt  whether  they  v/ould  noz  have 
bought  their  pleafure  too  dear,  at  the  price  of  pub- 
lic fcorn,  even  though  the  form.er  had  treated  them 
with  the  fame  filent  contempt,  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  latter.  For  this  reafon  I  fnall  care- 
fully avoid  any  fatire  againft  the  Popes  and  Swifts 
of  the  prefent  age.  Though  envy  of  thefe  great 
men  fliould  boil  in  my  own  bolom,  1  will  never 
fuffer  it  to  boil  over  fo  as  to  run  abroad  into  the 
public. 

To  fupprefs  two  fuch  powerful  pafiions  as  vanity 
and  envy,  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  tafl^.  It  requires 
indeed  little  lefs  refolution  than  what  animated  the 
Spartan  youth,  who  concealed  a  fox  under  his  gar- 
ment, and  rather  than  he  would  produce  himi  open- 
ly, Ibffered  the  vermin  to  gnaw  his  very  bowels. 
To  fay  truth,  I  am  afraid  I  fliould  not  have  been 
able  to  perfevere  fo  long,  had  I  not  contrived  a  cer- 
tain cunning  method  of  difcharging  myfelfin  pri- 
vatCj  and  which,  as  it  is  a  moll  curious  fecret,  I  (hall 
now  commuhicaie  for  the  uI'q  of  others,  who,  if  [hey 

Vol.  X.  K  purlue 
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purfue   the  fame  method,  will,  I  doubt  not,  meet 
wiih  the  faine  fucccfs. 

1  will  give  it  by  way  of  receipt  -,  and  can  truly  fay, 
it  hath  every  quality,  with  which  remedies  are  ufually 
recommended  ;  being  extremely  cheap,  eafy,  fafe, 
and  pradicable. 

A  Receipt  to  prevent  the  ill  effefts  of  a  raging 
vanity  in  an  author. 

When  the  fit  is  at  the  highed,  take  of  pen,  ink^ 
and  paper,  Q^  S.  Make  a  panegyric  on  yourfelf; 
fluff  it  well  with  all  the  cardinal  virtues  ;  feafon  to 
your  taftc  with  wit,  humour,  and  learning.  You  may 
likewife  add,  as  you  fee  occafion,  birth,  politenefs, 
and  fuch  like. 

In  the  choice  of  your  ingredients,  be  fure  to 
have  a  particular  regard  to  your  fore  part.  If  your 
ears  be  fore  with  any  frefli  pulling,  or  your  br — ch 
with  any  frefh  kicking,  infufe  a  double  portion 
of  courage.  If  you  have  lately  betrayed  your  ig- 
norance fo  grofsly  as  to  m.ake  Ovid  guilty  of  two 
falfe  quantities  in  one  line,  dafh  plentifully  with 
learning. 

If  you  are  publicly  known  to  be  an  infamous  liar, 

feafon  very  high  with  honour  ;  if  you  are  notorioufly 

fprung  from  the   dunghill^    take   of  anceftors  from 

the  EngliOi  hiftory  at  the  leaft  half  a  dozen.     Et 

Jlc  de  ceteris. 

When  you  have  writ  your  panegyric,  you  may 
read  it  as  often  as  you  pleafe  j  but  take  care  that 
no  body  hears  you,  and  then  be  fure  to — burn  your 
panegyric. 

This  lafb  operation,  I  own,  will  caufe  fome  pain, 
but  when  it  is  conhdered  that  if  you  do  not  burn  it 
yourfelf,  other  people  will;  nay,  perhaps,  will  treat 
it  vet  worfe,  and  bring  to  it  a  much  more  difho- 
nourable  and  ftinking  end,  a  wife  man  will  foon 
force  himfelf  to  the  refolution  of  putting  his  panegyric 
beyond  the  reach  of  malice. 

As 
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As  to  the  cure  of  envy,  I  need  not  give  the  re- 
ceipt for  it  at  length.  It  is  fufficient  to  direct  the 
choice  of  the  very  contrary  ingredients  j  that  is  to 
fay,  inftead  of  all  the  good,  make  life  of  all  the  bad 
qualities  both  of  the  head  and  heart. 

And  here  iikewife  you  are  to  exannine  your  own 
fore  part;  if  any  man  hath  ridiculed  you  with  wit 
and  humour,  take  of  blockhead,  dunce,  and  fool, 
of  each  three  penfulls.  If  another  hath  kicked  and 
cuffed  you  ludily,  be  fure  to  becoward  him  well, 
and  if  the  affaulc  was  in  public,  before  the  eyes  of 
many  gentlemen,  the  word  coward  can  never  be  too 
often  repeated. 

But  with  regard  to  this  lafl:,  great  caution  mufl 
be  had;  firft,  that  the  perfon  fo  to  be  becowarded, 
be  firft  under  a  profecution  at  law  for  the  affault; 
and  fecondly,  that  he  be  then  out  of  the  kingdom, 
Thefe  precautions  are  however  ufelefs,  if  you  ap- 
ply your  fatire,  as  you  are  above  advifed  to  apply 
your  panegyric,  I  mean  to  the  flames  j  otherwife 
they  will  be  abundantly  neceffary,  to  prevent  your 
ears  from  being  pulled,  till  they  refemble  thofe  of 
the  afs,  lately  expofed  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-Houfc. 

I  iliall  conclude  this  paper  with  two  quotations  j 
the  firft  is  from  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  '''Never 
<*  fpeak  of  yourfeif;  for  he  who  commends  himfelf 
"  is  vain;  and  he  who  abufes  himfelf  is  abfurd." 
The  other  is  from  the  witty  Dr.  South.  He  advifes 
an  abufive  writer  ''  to  be,  of  ail  others,  moft  circum- 
"  fpe6l  as  to  his  own  actions,  feeing  he  is  fo  fure  of 
"  meeting  with  no  quarter."  A  man  muft,  indeed, 
be  moft  furiou(]y  mad,  who  fets  up  for  afatirift,  when 
it  is  fcarce  pofllble  for  him  todifcharge  a  fmgle  vice 
at  any  other,  that  will  not  recoil  on  himfelf.  In  a 
word,  with  my  friend  Horace,  melius  non  t anger e  clamo, 
A  hint,  which  thofe  of  my  contemporary  writers, 
who  underfland  Latin,  will,  for  the  future,  I  hope, 
obferve. 

K  2 
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Nnmb.-  6i.    Saturday^  Auguft  29. 

D(7  ?;^/  defpife  year  inferiors, 

^"^H£RE  is  not  in  human  nature  a  more  odiou: 
difpofitionj  than  a  pronenefs  to  contempt.  Nor 
is  there  any  which  more  certainly  denotes  a  bad 
mind ,  for  in  a  good,  and  a  benign  temper,  there  can 
be  no  room  for  this  fenfation.  That  which  confti- 
tutes  an  objed:  of  contempt  to  the  malevolent,  be- 
comes the  object  of  other  paffions  to  a  worthy  and 
good-natured  manj  for  in  fuch  a  perfon,  wickednefs 
and  vice  mud  raife  hatred  and  abhorrence ;  and 
weaknefs  and  folly  will  be  fure  to  excite  compaffion  i- 
fo  that  he  will  find  no  objedl  of  his  contempt,  in  all 
the  actions  of  men. 

And  however  deteftable  this  quality,  which  is  a 
mi:xture  of  pride  and  ill-nature,  may  appear  when 
confidered  in  the  ferious  fchool  of  Heraclitus,  it  will 
prefent  no  lefs  abfurd  and  ridiculous  an  idea  to  the 
laughing  fed:  of  Democritus,  efpccially  as  we  may 
oblerve,  that  the  meanefl:  and  bafeft  of  all  human 
beings  are  generally  the  moft  forward  to  defpife 
others.  So  that  the  moft  contemptible  are  generally 
the  moft  contemptuous. 

I  have  often  wiftied  that  fome  of  thofe  curious 
perfons  who  have  employed  their  time  in  enquiring 
into  the  nature  and  afbions  of  feveral  infecls,  fuch 
as  bees  and  ants,  had  taken  fome  pains  to  exa- 
mine whether  they  are  not  apt  to  exprefs  any  con- 
temptuous behaviour  one  towards  another;  the 
plain  fymptoms  of  which  might  poflibly  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  help  of  microlcopes.  It  is  fcarce 
conceivable  that  the  queen  bee,  amongft  the  hun- 
dred" 
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■drcd  gallants  which  fhe  keeps  for  her  own  recrea-? 
rion,  ihould  not  have  feme  elpecial  favourites,  and 
it  is  full  as  likely,  that  thefe  favourices  will  fo  carry 
themfelves  towards  their  brethren,  as  to  difplay 
fufficient  marks  of  their  contennpt  to  the  eye  of 
an  accurate  difcoverer  in  the  manners  of  the  reptile 
world.  For  my  own  parr,  I  have  remarked  many 
inftances  of  contempt  amongft  anim.als,  v/hich  I 
have  farther  obferved  to  increafe  in  proportion  to 
the  decreafe  of  fuch  fpecies,  in  the  rank  and  order 
of  the  animal  creation.  Mr.  Ellis  informs  me  that 
he  never  could  difcover  any  the  lead  indication  of 
contempt  in  the  lions  under  his  care;  the  horfe,  I 
am  forry  to  fay  it,  gives  us  fome,  the  afs  many 
more,  the  turkey-cock  more  ftill,  and  the  toad  is 
fyppoied  to  burft  itfelf  frequently  with  the  violence 
of  this  pafTion.  To  purfue  it  gradually  dov/nwards, 
would  be  too  tedious.  It  may  be  reafonably  fup- 
pofed  to  arrive  at  a  prodigious  height  before  it 
defcends  to  the  loufe.  With  what  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt may  we  conceive  that  a  fubfbantial  freeholder 
of  this  kind,  who  is  well  eftablilked  in  the  head  of 
a  beggar-wench,  confiders  a  poor  vagabond  loufe, 
who  hath  ftrayed  into  the  head  of  a  womian  of  qua- 
lity;  where  it  is  in  hourly  danger  of  being  arreted 
by  the  mercilefs  haads  of  her  woman! 

This  may  perhaps  fecm  to  fome  a  very  ridiculous 
image,  and  as  ridiculous  as  I  apprehend  to  a  being 
of  a  fuperior  order,  v/ill  appear  a  contemptuous 
man  j  one  puffed  up  with  fome  trifling,  perhaps 
fancied  fuperiority,  and  looking  round  him  withdif- 
dain,  on  thofe  who  are  perhaps  fo  nearly  his  equals, 
that  to  fuch  a  being  as  I  have  juft  mentioned,  the 
difference  may  be  as  inconfiderable  and  impercep- 
tible between  the  defpifer  and  the  defpifed,  as  the 
difference  between  two  of  the  meanell  infects  may 
feem  to  us. 

And  as  a  very  good  mind,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,   will    give  no    entertainment   to  any   fuel) 

K  3  affe(flion ; 
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afiL'vflion  ;  {"o  neither  will  a  fenfible  mind,  I  am  per- 
luaded,  (ind  much  opportunity  to  exert  it.  If  men 
would  make  but  a  moderate  ufc  of  that  felf-ex- 
aminacion,  whicli  philofopers  and  divines  have  re- 
commended to  them,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
cure  of  this  difpofuion.  Their  contempt  would 
then  perhaps,  as  their  charity  is  faid  to  do,  begin 
at  home.  To  Cdy  truth,  a  man  hath  this  better 
chance  of  defpifing  himfelf,  than  he  hath  of  de- 
fpifing  others,  as  he  is  likely  to  know  himfelf 
beih 

But  I  am  nidino;  into  a  more  ferious  vein  than  I 
intended.  In  the  refidue  of  this  paper,  therefore,  I 
will  confine  myfelf  to  one  particular  confideration 
only,  one  which  will  give  as  ridiculous  an  idea  of 
contempt,  and  afford  as  flrong  diiluafives  again!.!:  it, 
as  any  otlier  which  at  prefent  fuggefts  itfelf. 

The  confideration  I  mean,  is,  that  contempt  is, 
generally  at  ieaft,  mutual,  and  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  one  man  who  defpifes  another  without  being 
at  the  fame  time  defpifed  by  him,  of  which  I  fliali 
endeavour  to  produce  fom.e  few  inllances. 

As  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Squander- 
field,  at  the  head  of  a  vaft  retinue,  palTes  by  Mr. 
Mofes  Buckram,  citizen  and  tailor,  in  his  chaife 
and  one.  *  See  there  1'  fays  my  lord,  with  an  air 
of  the  higheft  contempt,    *  That  rafcal   Buckram, 

*  with  his  fat  wife,   I  fuppofe  h?   is   going   to  his 

*  country-houfc,  for  fuch  fellows  muil  have  their 
«  country-houfe,  as   well   as   their  vehicle.     Thefe 

*  are  the  rafcals  that  complain  of  want  of  trade.* 
Buckram,  on  the  other  fide,  is  no  fooner  recovered 
from  the  fear  of  being  run  over,  before  he  could 
git  out  of  the  way;  than  turning  to  his  wife,  he 
cries,  '  Very  fine,  faith  !  an  lioneft  citizen  is  to 
•*  be  run  over  by  fuch  fellovv^s  as  thefe,  who  drive 

*  about  their  coaches  and  fiKy  with  other  people's 

*  money.  See,  my  dear  !  what  an  equipage  he  hath  ! 
^  and  yet  he  cannot  find  money  to  pay  an  honeft 

*  tradefman  f 
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*  tradefman  !      He  is  above  fifteen  hundred  pounds 

*  deep  in  my  books;  how  I  defpife  fuch  lords  !' 

Lady  Fanny  Rantun,  from  the  fide-box,  cafting 
her  eyes  on  an  honefl:  pawnbroker's  wife  below  her, 
bids  Lady  Betty  her  companion  take  notice  of  thac 
creature  in  the  pit;  '  Did  you  ever  fee,  Lady  Betty/ 
fays  fhe,  *^fuch  a  ftrange  wretch  ?  how  the  awkward 
'  monfter  is  drefled!'— The  good  woman  at  the 
fame  time  furveying  Lady  Fanny,  and  offended, 
perhaps,  at  a  fcornfui  fmile,  which  fbe  fees  in  her 

countenance,  —  whifpers  her  friend, '  Obferve 

'  Lady   Fanny  Rantun;    as  great  airs  as  that  fine 

*  lady  gives  herfelf,  my  hufband  hath  all  her  jewels 
'  under  lock  and  key;  what  a  contemptible  thing 
'  is  poor  quality  1' 

Is  there  on  earth  a  greater  objefl  of  contempt 
than  a  poor  fcholar  to  a  fplendid  beau ;  unlefs  per- 
haps the  fplendid  beau  to  the  poor  fcholar;  the 
philofopher  and  the  world,  the  man  of  bufinefs 
and  the  man  of  pleafure,  the  beauty  and  the  wit, 
the  hypocrite  and  the  profligate,  the  covetous  and 
the  fquanderer,  are  all  alike  inftances  of  this  reci- 
procal contempt. 

Take  the  fame  obfervations  into  the  lowed  life, 
and  we  fhall  find  the  fame  pronenefs  to  defpife  each 
other.  The  common  foldier,  who  hires  himfelf  out 
to  be  fhot  at  for  five  pence  a  day,  who  is  the  only 
flave  in  a  free  country,  and  is  liable  to  be  fent  to 
any  part  of  the  world  without  his  confent,  and 
whilft  at  home  fubjeft  to  the  fevered  punifliments, 
for  offences  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  law 
books;  yet  this  noble  perfonage  looks  with  a  con- 
temptuous air  on  all  his  brethren  of  that  order  in 
the  commonwealth,  whether  of  mechanics  or  huf~ 
bandmen,  from  whence  he  was  himfelf  taken.  On 
the  other  hand,  however  adorned  with  his  brickdufl 
coloured  cloth,  and  bedaubed  with  worded  lace  of 
a  penny  a  yard,   the  very  gentleman  foldier  is  as 

K  4  much 
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muft  defpifed  in  his  turn  by  the  vvhiftling  carter, 
who  comforts  himfelf  that  he  is  a  free  Englilhman, 
and  will  live  with  no  mafter  any  longer  than  he 
Ikes  him;  nay,  and  though  he  never  was  worth 
twenty  fliillings  in  his  life,  is  ready  to  anfvver  a  cap- 
tain if  he  ofiends  him, — '*  D — n  you,  Sir,  who  are 
*f  you?  is  it  not  WE  that  pays  you?" 

This  contemptuous  difpofition  is,  in  reality,  the 
fure  attendant  on  a  mean  and  bad  mind  in  every 
ftacion;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  and  good  man 
will  be  free  from  it,  whether  he  be  placed  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of  life.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little 
ptealcd  with  a  rebuke  given  by  a  blackflioe  boy  to 
another,  who  had  expreffed  his  contempt  of  one  of 
the  modern  town  fmarts.     '  Why  fl^ould  you  de- 

*  fpife  him,  Jack?'  faid  the  honeli  ladj  *  we  are  all 

*  what  the  Lord  pleafed  to  make  us.' 

1  will  conclude  this  paper  vv'ith  a  flory  which  a 
gentleman  of  honour  averred  to  me  to  be  truth. 
His  coacli  being  fl:opt  in  Piccadilly  by  two  or  three 
carts,  whicli,  according  to  cuftom,  were  placed  di- 
rectly acrofs  the  v/ay;  he  obferved  a  very  dirty  fel- 
low, who  appeared  to  belong  to  a  mud-cart,  give 
another  fellow  feveral  lafhes  with  his  whip,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  heard  him  repeat  more  than  once— 
'^  D — n  you,  I  will  teach  you  manners  to  your 
''  betters."  My  friend  could  not  eafily  from  thefe 
words  divine  what  might  pofTibly  be  the  ftation  of 
the  unhappy  fufferer,  till  at  length,  to  the  great 
fatisfadlion  of  his  curiofity,  he  difcovered  that  he 
was  the  driver  of  a  duft-cart  drawn  by  afles. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 

f  n  nHKRE  is  no  part  in  all  the  excellent  frame 
J^  of  our  conftitution,  which  an  Englifhman 
can,  I  think,  contemplate  with  fuch  delight  and 
admiration  ;  nothing,  which  muft  fill  him  with 
fuch  gratitude  to  our  earlieil  anceftors,  as  that 
branch  of  Britifn  liberty  from  which,  gentlemen, 
you  derive  your  authority  of  alTembling  here  on 
this  day. 

The  inftitution  of  juries,  gentlemen,  is  a  privi- 
lege which  diftinguiflies  the  liberty  of  Englifhmea 
from  thofe  of  all  other  nations;  for  as  we  find  no 
traces  of  this  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  or 
Greeks,  or  Romans;  fo  it  is  an  advantage,  which 
is  at  prefent  folely  confined  to  this  country  ;  not  fo 
much,  I  apprehend,  from  the  reafons  affigned  by 
Fortefcue,  in  his  hook  de  Laudibus,  cap.  29,  namely, 
*^  becaufe  there  are  more  hufbandmen,  and  fewer 
"  freeholders,  in  other  countries  j"  as  becaufe  other 
countries  have  lefs  of  freedom  than  this ;  and  being 
for  the  mod  part  fubjected  to  the  abfolute  wills  of 
their  governors,  hold  their  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties 
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perties  at  the  difcretion  of  thofe  governors,  and  not 
under  the  protcftion  of  certain  laws.  In  fuch  coun- 
tries it  would  be  abfurd  to  look  for  any  (liare  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  t!ie  people. 

And  if  juries  in  general  be  fo  very  fignal  a  blefl- 
ino-  to  this  nation,  as  Fortefcue,  in  the  book  I  have 
iult  cited,  thinks  it:  "A  metliod,"  fays  he,  ''  much 
*^  more  availab-le  and  cfleflual  for  the  trial  of  truch, 
*'  than  is  the  form  of  any  other  laws  of  the  world, 
«'  as  it  is  farther  from  the  danger  of  corruption, 
"  and  fubornation  ;"  what,  gentlemen,  fliall  we  fay 
of  the  inftitution  of  grand  juries,  by  which  an  Eng- 
lifhman^,  fo  far  from  being  convifled,  cannot  be 
cvtu  tried,  not  even  put  on  his  trial  in  any  capital 
cafe,  at  the  fuit  of  the  crown  j  uniefs,  perhaps,  in 
one  or  two  very  fpecial  inftanccs,  till  twelve  men 
at  the  lead:  have  faid  on  their  oaths,  that  there  is  a 
probable  caufe  for  his  accufation  !  furcly,  we  may 
]n  a  kind  of  rapture  cry  out  with  Fortefcue,  fpeak- 
ino-  of  the  fecond  jury,  "  Who  then  can  unjuftly 
"  die  in  England  for  any  criminal  offence,  feeing  he 
'«  may  have  fo  many  helps  for  the  favour  of  his 
"  life,  and  that  none  may  condemn  him,  but  his 
<«  neiohbouri,  good  and  lawful  men,  againfl:  whom 
"  he  hath  no  manner  of  exception  ?" 

To  trace  the  original  of  this  great  and  fingular 
privileo-e,  or  to  fay  when  and  how  it  began,  is  not 
an  eafy  tafk ;  fo  obfcure  indeed  are  the  footfteps  of 
it  through  the  firfb  ages  of  our  hifbory,  that  my 
Lord  Hale,  and  even  my  Lord  Coke,  feem  to  have 
declined  it.  Nay,  this  latter,  in  his  account  of  his 
fecond  or  petty  jury,  is  very  fuccimfl  j  and  contents 
himfelf  with  faying,  Co.  Lit.  155.  h.  that  it  is  very 
ancient,   and  before  the  conqueft. 

Spelman,  in  his  life  of  Alfred,  lib.  ii.  page  71. 
■will  have  that  prince  to  have  been  the  firft  founder 
of  juries,  but  in  truth  they  are  much  older;  and 
very  probably  had  fome  exiftence  even  among  the 
Britons.     The  Normans  likewilc  had  anciently  the 

benefit 
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benefit  of  juries,  as  appears  in  the  Cuflumier  de 
Normandy  ;  and  Ibmething  like  grand  juries  toa 
we  find  in  that  book  under  the  title  Suit  de  Murdyr. 

Bi'a6lon,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
third,  in  his  book  <4^^  Corona,  cap.  i.  gives  a  plain 
account  of  this  matter  j  and  by  him  it  appears, 
that  the  grand  juries  before  the  juftices  in  eyre, 
differed  very  little  at  that  time  from  what  they  now 
arcj.  before  juftices  affigned  to  keep  the  peace,  oyer, 
and  terminer,  and  gaol-delivery,  unlefs  in  the  man- 
ner of  chufmg  them,  and  unlefs  in  one  other  refped:  ; 
there  being  then  a  grand  jury  fworn  for  every  hun- 
dred ;  whereas,  at  prefenu,  one  ferves  for  the  whole 
county,  liberty,  &c. 

But  before  this  time,  our  anceflors  were  fenfible 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  privilege,  and  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  it,  as  appears  by  the  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  of  the  great  charter,  granted  by 
King  John,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  the  third. 
For  thus  my  Lord  Coke,  2'  hfiit.  46.  expounds 
that  chapter.  NuUus  liber  homo  capiatur,  &c.  '  No 
'  man  fhall  be  taken,  that  is  (fays  he)   retrained  of 

*  liberty,   by  petition  or  fuggcilion  to  the  king  and 

*  his  council  ;  unlefs  it  be  by  indictment  or  prefent- 

*  ment  of  good  and  lawful  men,  where  fuch  deeds^ 

*  be  done.' 

And  fo  juil  a  value  have  our  anceftors  always  fet 
on  this  great  branch  of  our  liberties,  and  fo  jealous 
h-ave  they  been  of  any  attempt  to  diminifh  it,  thac 
when  a  commiffion  to  punilh  rioters  in  a  fummary 
way,  was  awarded  in  the  fecond  year  of  Richard 
the  Second,  '  it  was,'  fays  Mr.  Lambard  in  his> 
Eirenarcha,  fol.  2'^c^.  '  even  in   the   felf-fame  year 

*  of  the  fame  king,  refumed,  as  a  thing  over  hard 

*  (fays    that   writer)  to   be    borne,  that  a  freemaa 

*  fhould  be  imprifoned   without   an  indictment,  or 

*  other    trial,     by    his    peers,     as    Magna    Charta 

*  fpeakethi    until    thac   the  expeiience   of  greater 

'  eviis- 
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«  evils  had  prepared  and  made  the  ftomach   of  the 
«  commonweakh  able  and  fit  to  digcft  it.' 

And  a  hard  morfel  furely  it  muft  have  been, 
when  the  commonwealth  could  not  digeft  it  in 
that  turbulent  reign,  which,  of  all  others  in  our 
hiftory,  feems  to  have  afrorded  the  mod  proper 
ingredients  to  make  it  palatable  i  in  a  reign,  more- 
over, v/hen  the  commonwealth  feemed  to  have  been 
capable  of  fwallowing  and  digefting  almoft  any 
thing;  v/hen  judges  were  To  proftituted  as  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king  to  be  above  the  lawj  and 
when  a  parliament,  which  even  Echard  cenfures, 
and  for  which  Mr.  Rapin,  with  a  jufler  indigna- 
tion tells  us,  he  knows  no  name  odious  enough, 
made  no  fcruple  to  facrifice  to  the  paffions  of  the 
king,  and  his  minifters,  the  lives  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiflied  lords  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people.  Even  in 
that  reign,  gentlemeAi,  our  anceftors  could  not,  as 
Mr.  Lambard  remarks,  be  brought  by  any  neceffity 
of  the  times,  to  give  up,  in  any  fingle  inftance, 
this  their  invaluable  privilege. 

Another  confiderable  attempt  to  deprive  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  benefit  of  grand  juries  was  made  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  pretence 
of  this  aft  of  parliament,  was  tlie  wilful  conceal- 
ments of  grand  jurors,  in  their  inquefls;  and  by  it 
«  power  was  given  to  the  juftices  of  afTize  in  their 
<  feflions,  and  to  the  juitices  of  peace  in  every 
f  county,  upon  information  for  the  king,  to  hear 
^  and  determine  all  ottences  and  contempts  (faving 

*  treafon,  m.urder,  or  felony)  by  any  perfon  againft 

*  the  effecL  of  any  ftatute.' 

My  Lord  Coke,  in  his  4th  Inflitute,  fol.  40.  fets 
forth  this  a6l  at  large,  not  as  a  law  which  in  his 
time  had  any  force,  but  in  terrorem ;  and,  as  he 
himfelf  fays,  that  the  like  fnould  never  be  attempted 
in  any  future  parliament, 

q  '  This 
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f  This  acl,'  fays  Lord  Coke,  '  had  a  fair  flatter- 

'  ing  preamble;    but  in  the  execution,  tended  dia- 

*  nnetricaliy  contrary;  viz.  to  the  high  difpleafure 
'  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  great  let,  nay, 
«  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  common  law  j  namely, 
'  by  depriving  the  fubjeifl  of  that  great  privilege 
'  of  being    indided  and   tried  by  a   Jury  of  their 

*  countrym.en/ 

By  pretext  of  this  law,  fays  the  great  writer  I 
have  juil  cited,  Empfon  and  Dudley  did  commit 
upon  the  fubjedl  infufFerable"  prefTures  and  oppref- 
fions.  And  we  read  in  hiftory,  that  foon  after  the 
act  took  place.  Sir  William  Capel,  alderman  of 
London,  who  was  made  the  firfb  objeft  of  its  ty- 
ranny, was  fined  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
pounds,  fixteen  hundred  of  which  he  aftually  paid 
to  the  king,  by  way  of  compofition.  A  vaft  fum 
in  thofe  days,  to  be  impofed  for  a  crime  fo 
minute,  that  fcarce  any  notice  is  taken  of  it  in 
hiftory. 

Our  anceftors,  however,  bore  not  long  this  in- 
vafion  on  their  liberties;  for  in  the  very  firf!:  year 
of  King  Henry  VIIL  this  flagitious  aft  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  advifers  of  all  the  extortions  com- 
mitted by  it  were  defervedly  facrificed  to  the  public 
refentment. 

Gentlemen,  I  Iliall  mention  but  two  more  at- 
tacks on  this  mod  valuable  of  all  our  liberties; 
the  firll  of  which  was  indeed  the  greatefl:  of  all,  I 
mean  that  curfed  court  of  Star-Chamber,  which 
was  erecfted  under  the  fame  king. 

I  fhall  not  before  you,  gentlemen,  enter  into  a 
conteft  with  my  Lord  Coke,  whether  this  court  had 
a  much  older  exiftence,  or  whether  itifirft  becrun 
under  the  ftatute  of  3  Henry  VIL  For  my  part, 
I  clearly  think  the  latter. 

I,  Becaufe  the  ftatute  v.'hich  erects  it  mentions 
no   fuch   court  as    then  exilling,  and    moft  mani- 

feiUy 
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feftly  fpeaks  the  language  of  creation,  not  of  con- 
firmation. 

II.  Becaufe  it  was  exprefly  fo  iinderftood  by  the 
judges,  within  five  years  after  the  ftatute  was  made, 
as  appears  by  the  year-book  of  8  Henry  VII.  Pafch, 
fol.  13.  Plac,  7. 

Laftly,  Becaufe  all  our  hillorians  and  law  writers 
before  that  time  are  filent  concerning  any  fuch 
court;  for  as  to  the  records  and  a6ls  of  parliament 
cited  by  my  Lord  Coke,  they  are  moft  evidently  to 
be  applied  only  to  the  king  and  council,  to  whom, 
in  old  time,  complaints  were,  in  very  extraordinary 
cafes,  preferred. 

This  old  court,  my  Lord  Coke  himfelf  confefles, 
fat  very  rarely;  fo  rarely  indeed,  that  there  are  no 
traces  left  of  its  proceedings,  at  lead  of  any  fuch 
as  were  afterwards  had  under  the  authority  of  the 
ftatute.  Had  this  court  had  an  original  exifLence 
in  the  conftitution,  I  do  not  fee  why  the  great 
lawyer  is  fo  fevere  againft  the  before-mentioned  aft 
of  the  eleventh  of  Henry  VII.  or  how  he  can,  with 
any  propriety,  call  the  liberty  of  being  accufed  and 
tried  only  by  juries,  the  birthright  of  an  Englidi 
fubjefl. 

The  other  inllance  was  that  of  the  high  commif- 
fion  court,  inftituted  by  parliament  in  the  firft  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  act  likewife  pretends  to  refer  to  an  autho- 
rity in  being.  The  title  of  it  is.  An  Act  reftor- 
ing  to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurifdicftion,  &c.  By 
•which,  faith  Lord  Coke,  4  Inlh  325.  the  nature 
of  the  a6t  doth  appear,  viz.  that  it  is  an  ad  of  re- 
Ilitution. 

And  hence  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  well  argued,  that  the  ad;  being 
meant  to  reftore  to  the  crown  the  ancient  ecclefiafri- 
cal  jurifdidion,  the  commifiloners  couid  derive  no 
other  power  from  it  than  before  belonged  to  tha-t 
ccclefiaftical  jurifdidtion, 

6  Eu: 
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But  however  neceflary,  as  my  Lord  Coke  fays> 
4  Inft.  326.  this  aft  might  have  been  at  its  firft 
creation,  or  however  the  intention  of  the  legifla- 
ture  might  have  been  to  reflrain  it,  either  as  to 
time  or  perfons,  certain  it  is,  that  the  commiflloners 
extended  its  jurifdiction  in  many  cafes,  to  the  great 
grievance  of  the  fubje6t,  and  ro  the  depriving  them 
of  that  privilege  whicli  I  have  juft  mentioned  to  be 
the  birthright  of  an  Englilhman. 

The  ufes  made  of  thefe  courts,  and  particularly 
under  that  unhappy  prince  Charles  I.  need  not  be 
mentioned.  They  are  but  too  well  known.  Let  it 
luffice,  that  the  fpirit  of  our  ancedors  at  lafl:  pre- 
vailed over  thefe  invafions  of  their  liberties,  and 
thefe  courts  were  for  ever  abolifhed. 

And,  gentlemen,  if  we  have  juil  reafon  to  ad- 
mire the  great  bravery  and  fteadinefs  of  thofe  our 
ancedors,  in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of  tyranny 
againft  this  excellent  branch  of  our  conflitution, 
we  fhall  have  no  lefs  reafon,  I  apprehend,  to  extol 
that  great  wifdom,  which  they  have  from  time  to 
time  demonftrated,  in  well  ordering  and  regulating 
their  juries;  fo  as  to  preferve  them  as  clear  as 
poOlble  from  all  danger  of  corruption.  In  this 
light,  gentlemen,  we  ought  to  confider  the  feveral 
laws  by  which  the  mt^rals,  the  charafter,  the  fub- 
ItancCj  and  good  demeanor  of  jurors  are  regu- 
lated. Thefe  jurors,  gentlemen,  mud  be  good 
and  lawful  men,  of  reputation  and  fubftance  in  their 
country,  chofen  at  the  nomination  of  neither  partv, 
abloluccly  difinterefted  and  inditrerent  in  the  caufc 
which  they  are  to  try.  Upon  the  whole,  the  excel- 
lence of  our  confticution,  and  the  great  wifdom  of 
our  laws,  which  Fortefcue,  my  Lord  Coke,  and 
many  othei  great  writers,  have  fo  highly  extolled, 
is  in  no  one  inHiance  fo  truly  admirable  as  in  this 
inftitution  of  our  juries. 

1  hope,  gentlemen,  I  fhall  not  be  thought  im- 
pertinent, in  having  taken  up  fo  much  of  your  time 

Vol.  X,  L  to 
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to  Ihew  you  the  great  dignity  and  innportance  of 
that  office  which  you  are  now  aflenibled  here  to  ex- 
ecute; the  duties  of  which  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
concifcly  to  open  to  you  ;  and  this  I  fhall  endea- 
vour in  the  beft  manner  I  am  able. 

The  duty,  gentlemen,  of  a  grand  juror,  is  to 
enquire  of  all  crimes  and  mifdeameanors  whatfoevef;, 
which  have  been  committed  in  the  county  or  liberty 
for  which  he  ferves  as  a  grand  juror,  and  which 
are  anywife  cognizable  by  the  court  in  which  he  is 
fworn  to  enquire. 

And  this  enquiry  is  in  a  twofold  manner,  by  way 
of  indiftment,  and  by  way  of  prefentment. 

Which  two  words,  Mr.  Lambard,  fol.  461.  thus 
explains  : 

A  prefentment,  fays  he,  I  take  to  be  a  mere  de- 
termination of  the  jurors  themfelves  ;  and  an  indi(5l- 
ment  is  the  verdict  of  the  jurors,  grounded  upon 
the  accufation  of  a  third  perfon ;  fo  that  a  prefent- 
ment is  but  a  declaration  of  the  jurors,  without 
any  bill  offered  before  j  and  an  indictment  is  their 
finding  of  a  bill  of  accufation  to  be  true. 

The  ufual  method  of  charge  hath  been  to  run 
over  the  feveral  articles,  or  heads  of  crimes,  which 
might  pofTibly  become  fubjeft  to  the  enquiry  of  the 
grand  jury. 

This  we  find  in  Brad:on,  who  writ  fo  long  ago  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  the  pradlice  of  the 
juftices  in  Eyre,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  And  my  Lord  Coke 
fays,  4lnR".  183.  That  the  charge  to  be  given  at 
the  feffions  of  the  peace  conlifteth  of  two  parts  j 
laws  ecclefiaftical  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and 
lav/s  civil  and  temporal  for  the  peace  of  the  land. 
And  Mr.  Lambard,  in  his  Eirenarcha,  gives  the 
whole  form  of  the  charge  at  length,  in  which  he 
recapitulates  every  article  which  was  at  that  time 
enquirable  in  the  feflions. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  be  excufed  at 
prefent  from  taking  up  fo  much  of  your  time;  for 

though 
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though  we  are  affembled  to  exercife  the  juiifdidion 
of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  liberty,  yet,  as 
there  is  another  feffionsof  juilices  within  that  county 
of  which  this  liberty  is  a  part,  before  whom  indict- 
ments for  all  crimes  of  the  deeper  dye  are  ufually 
preferred,  it  feems  rather  to  favour  of  oftentation 
than  utility,  to  run  over  thofe  articles  which  in  grea: 
probability  will  not  come  before  you. 

And  indeed  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  law  in 
thefe  matters  is  not  neceflary  to  a  grand  juror  j  for 
in  all  cafes  of  indidments,  whether  for  a  greater  or 
lefler,  a  public  or  private  crime,  the  bufmefs  of  a 
grand  jury  is  only  to  attend  to  the  evidence  for  the 
king}  and  if  on  that  evidence  there  fhall  appear  a 
probable  caufe  for  the  accufation,  they  are  to  find 
the  bill  true,  without  liftening  to  any  circumflances 
of  defence,  or  to  any  matter  of  law. 

And  therefore  my  Lord  Hale,  Vol.  II.  fol.  158. 
puts  this  cafe :  '  If  A.  be  killed  by  B.  fo  that  the 
perfon  of  the  flayer  and  flain  be  certain  j  and  a 
bill  of  murder  be  prefented  to  the  grand  jury, 
regularly  they  ought  to  find  the  bill  for  murder, 
and  not  for  manfiaughter,  or  fe  defendendo  i  be- 
caufe  otherwife  offences  may  be  fmothered  with- 
out due  trial  j  and  when  the  party  comes  on  his 
trial,  the  whole  fact  will  be  examined  before  the 
court  and  the  petty  jury  ;  for  if  a  man  kills  B.  in 
his  own  defence,  or  per  infortunium,  or  poilibly  in 
executing  the  procefs  oflaw  upon  an  afi'ault  made 
upon  him,  or  in  his  own  defence  on  the  highway, 
or  in  defence  of  his  houfe  againft  thofe  that  come 
to  rob  him  (in  which  three  laft  cafes  it  is  neither 
felony  nor  forfeiture,  but,  upon  not  guilty  pleaded, 
he  ought  to  be  acquitted),  yet  if  the  grand  inqueft 
find  an  ignoramus  upon  the  bill,  or  find  the  fpecial 
matter,  whereby  the  prifoner  is  difmified  and  dif- 
charged,  he  may  neverthelefs  be  indided  for  mur- 
der (even  years  after  j'  whereas,  if  upon  a  proper 
finding  he  had  been  acquitted,  he  could  never  afcer- 
L  2  wards 
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wards  be  again  arraigned  without  having  the  plea  of 
autrefcits  acquit. 

This  doctrine  of  the  learned  chief  juftice  you 
will  apply  to  whatever  cafe  may  come  before  you; 
for  wherever  you  (hall  find  probable  caufe,  upon 
the  oaths  of  the  King's  witnefles,  you  will  not  dif- 
charge  your  office  without  finding  the  bill  to  be 
true,  fhewing  no  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
or  the  degree  ot  the  guilt ;  which  are  matters  pro- 
per for  the  cognizance  and  determination  of  the 
court  only. 

1  mult  nor,  however,  omit,  on  the  authority  of 
the  laft  mentioned  judge,  H.  P.  C.  ii.   157.    *  that 

*  if,  upon  the  hearing  the  king's  evidence,  or  upon 
'  your  own  knowledge  of  the  incredibility  of  the 
<  witnefles,  you  fhall   be  diflatisfied,  you  may  then 

*  return  the  bill  ignoramus.' 

It  is  true,  my  Lord  Hale  confines  this  to  indict- 
ments for  capital  offences  j  but  I  fee  no  reafon  why 
it  may  not  be  extended  to  any  indidlment  what- 
ever. 

One  caution  more  occurs  on  this  head  of  indict- 
ment J  and  it  is  the  duty  of  fecrecy.  To  have 
revealed  the  kinsi's  counfel  difclofed  to  the  pjand 
jurors  was  formerly  taken  to  be  felony  ;  nay,  juftice 
Shard,  in  the  27th  year  of  the  book  of  afiizes, 
Placit.  6^,  doubted  whether  it  was  not  treafon  ;  and 
though  at  this  day  the  law  be  not  fo  fevere,  yet  is 
this  llill  a  very  great  mifdemeanor,  and  fineable 
as  fuch,  and  is  nioreovcr  a  manifelt  breach  of  your 
oath. 

I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  fecond  branch  of 
your  duty,  nairiely,  that  of  prefenting  all  ofFences 
which  Ihall  come  to  your  knowledge. 

And  this  is  much  more  painful,  and  of  greater 
difficulty  than  the  former ;  for  here  you  are 
obliged,  without  any  dired:  accufation,  to  inform 
yourfelves  as  well  as  is  poflible  of  the  truth  of  the 
fait,  and   in  fome  meafure  likewife  to  be  conufanc 

of 
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of  thofc  laws   which  fabje^fl  offences  to  your  pre- 
fencment. 

Upon  this  head,  therefore,  1  fhall  beg  leave  to 
remind  you  of  thofe  articles  which  feem  to  be  moft 
worthy  of  your  enquiry  at  this  time  j  for  indeed 
it  would  be  ufelefs  and  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
whole  catalogue  of  mifdemeanors  that  are  to  be 
found  in  our  ftatutes  ;  many  of  which,  though  ftill 
in  force,  are,  by  the  changes  of  times  and  falhions, 
become  antiquated,  and  of  little  ufe.  Cejfante  ra- 
tione  legis,  cejfat  &  ipfa  lex  j  and  there  are  fome  ac- 
cidental and  temporary  evils  which  at  particular 
feafons  have,  like  an  epidemic  didemiper,  affecfted 
fociety,  but  hav<  afterwards  difappeared,  or  at 
leaft  made  very  faint  efforts  to  corrupt  the  public 
morals.  The  laws  made  to  fupprefs  fuch,  though 
very  wholefome  and  neceflary  at  the  time  of  their 
creation,  becom^e  obfolece  with  the  evil  which  oc- 
cafioned  them,  and  which  they  were  intended  to 
cure.  But,  gentlemen,  there  are  evils  of  a  more 
durable  kind,  which  rather  refemble  chronical  than 
epidemic  difeales;  and  which  have  fo  inveterated 
themfelves  in  the  blood  of  the  body  politic,  that 
they  are  perhaps  never  to  be  totally  eradicatedc 
Thefe  it  will  be  always  the  duty  of  the  magiftrate 
to  palliate  and  keep  down  as  much  as  poflible. 
And  thefe,  gentlemen,  are  the  mifdemeanors  of 
which  you  arc  to  prefcnt  as  many  as  come  to  your 
knowledge. 

And  firfl-,  gentlemen,  I  will  remind  you  of  pre- 
fenting  all  offences  committed  immediately  againft 
the  Divine  Being  j  for  though  all  crimes  do  include 
in  them  fome  degree  of  fin,  and  m.ay  therefore  be 
confidered  as  offences  againfl  the  Almiglity  \  yet 
there  are  fome  more  diredlly  levelled  at  his  honour,, 
and  which  the  temporal  laws  do  punifli  as  Tuch. 

And,  I.  All  blafphemous  expreffions  againfl:  any 
one  of  the  Sacred  Pcrfons  in  the  Trinity,  are  feverely 
punifliable   by  the  coinmon  law;    for,  as  my   lord 

L   7  Hale 
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Hale  fays,  in  Taylor's  cafe,  i  Vent.  293.  3  Keb. 
607.621.S.  C.  *  Such  kind  of  wicked  blafphemous 
'  words  are  not  only  an  offence  againlV  God  and  re- 

*  ligion,  but  a  crime  againft  the  laws,  ftate,  and  go- 

*  vernment  j'  and  in  that  cafe  the  defendant  for 
blafphemy,  too  horrible  indeed  to  be  repeated,  was 
fentenced  to  ftand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  to  pay 
a  great  fine,  and  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  beha- 
viour during  life. 

In  like  manner,  all  fcandalous  and  contemptuous 
words  fpoken  againft  our  holy  religion,  are  by  the 
wifdom  of  the  common  law  made  liable  to  an  in- 
diclment;  for  ' Chriftianity'  (fays  that  excellent  chief- 
juftice,  in  the  cafe  I  have  juft  cited)  *  is  parcel  of  the 
'  laws  of  Enp;la;idj  therefore  to  reproach  the  Chrift- 
'  ian  Religion  is  to  fpeak  in  fubverfion  of  the  law.* 
And  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  Atwood's  cafe,  in  Cro. 
Jac.  421.  where  one  was  indicted  before  the  juftices 
of  peace  for  faying,  that  the  religion  now  profefTed 
was  a  new  religion  within  fifty  years,  &c.  For  as  to 
the  doubt  concerning  the  high  commifTioners,  ftarted 
in  that  cafe,  and  then,  as  it  appears,  over-ruled,  that 
is  now  vanifl:ied. 

Nor  are  our  ftatutes  filent  concerning  this  dread- 
ful offence  J  particularly  by  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  fed.  9.  a 
fevere  punifhment  is  enadled  for  any  perfon,  who 
iliall,  in  any  interludes,  plays,  fongs,  rhimes,  or  by 
other  open  words,  declare  or  fpeak  any  thing  in  de- 
rogation, depraving  or  defpifing  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  &c. 

Mr.  Lambard,  I  find,  mentions  this  afl  in  his 
charge,  though  the  execution  of  it  be  in  the  counties 
confined  to  the  juftices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and 
of  afiize;  but  the  22d  {ect,  of  the  ftatute  feems  to 
give  a  clear  jurifdi6tion  to  this  court,  at  two  of  our 
quarter-feflions. 

The  laft  oftence  of  this  kind  which  the  wicked 
tongue  of  man  can  commit,  is  by  profane  curfing 

and 
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and  fvvearing.  This  is  a  fin  exprefsly  again  ft  the  law 
delivered  by  God  himfelf  to  the  Jews,  and  which  is 
as  exprefsly  prohibited  by  our  Bleffed  Saviour  in  his 
lermon  on  the  mount. 

Many  ftatutes  have  been  made  againfl  this  offence ; 
and  by  the  laft  of  thefe,  which  was  ena6ted  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  prefcnt  king,  every  day- 
labourer,  common  foldier,  common  fai'.or,  and  com- 
mon feaman,  forfeits  one  fhilling;  every  other  per- 
fon  under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman,  two  (hillings  ; 
and  every  perfon  of  or  above  that  degree,  five 
fhillings. 

And  in  cafe  any  perfon  fhall  after  fuch  convidion 
offend  again,  he  forfeits  double ;  and  for  every  of- 
fence after  a  fecond  convidlion,  treble. 

Though  the  execution  of  this  a6l  be  entrufted  to 
one  fingle  magiftrate,  and  no  jurifdidion,  unlefs  by 
appeal,  given  to  the  feffionsj  yet  I  could  not  forbear 
mentioning  it  here,  when  I  am  fpeaking  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  many  peace-ofBcers,  who  are  to  forfeit  forty 
fhillings  for  negledling  to  put  the  aft  in  execution. 
And  I  mention  it  the  rather  to  inform  them,  that 
whenever  the  offender  is  unknown  to  any  conftable, 
petty  conftable,  tithingman,  or  other  peace  officer, 
fuch  conftable,  &c,  is  empowered  by  the  aft,  with- 
out any  warrant,  to  feize  and  detain  any  fuch  per- 
fon, and  forthwith  to  carry  him  before  the  next  ma- 
giftrate. 

And  if  thefe  officers  would  faithfully  difcharge  the 
duty  thus  enjoined  them,  and  which  religion,  as  well 
as  the  law,  requires  of  them,  our  ftreets  would  foon 
ceafe  to  refound  with  this  deteftable  crime,  fo  inju- 
rious to  the  honour  of  God,  fo  direftly  repugnant  to 
his  pofitive  commands,  fo  highly  oifenfive  to  the  ears 
of  all  good  men,  and  fo  very  fcandalous  to  the  na- 
tion in  the  ears  of  foreigners, 

Plaving  difpatched  thofe  mifdemeanors  (the  prin- 
cipal ones  at  ieafc)  which  are  immediately  com- 
ir.itted  againll  God,  I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  thofe 

L  4  which 
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-which  are  committed  againft  the  perfon  of  the  King, 
which  perfon  the  law  wifely  holds  to  be  facred. 

Befides  thofe  heinous  oltences  againft  this  fl^.cred 
perfon,  which  are  puniihed  ulliwo  Jujfiicio,  there  are 
many  articles,  fome  of  which  involve  the  criminal  in 
the  guile  of  prasmunire,  and  others  are  confidered  in 
law  as  mifprifions  or  contempts.  The  former  of  thefe 
is  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  in  his  pleas  of  the  crown, 
divided  into  two  general  heads:   viz. 


G>" 


Into  offences  againft  the  crown. 
And  offences  againft  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  parliament. 

Under  the  former  head,  he  enumerates  nine  feveral 
articles;  but  as  rhefe  chiefly  relate  to  fuch  invafions 
of  the  royal  preiogative  as  were  either  made  in  Popifli 
ages  in  favour  of  the  Bifhops  of  Rome,  or  in  thofe 
times  which  bordered  on  the  reformation  in  favour 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  not  praclifed,  at 
leafl  nor  openly  praflifed  in  thefe  days,  I  fhall  have 
no  need  to  repeat  them  here. 

Under  the  latter  head  he  mentions  only  one,  which 
was  enaded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  6  Ann.  0,7. 
If  any  perfon  fhall  malicioufly  and  diredlly,  by 
preaching,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  declare, 
maintain,  and  afErm,  that  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales  hath  any  right  or  title  to  the  crown  of  thefe 
real  11s,  or  that  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  hath  or 
have  any  right  or  title  to  the  fame,  otherwife  than 
according  to  the  a6ls  of  fettlement ;  or  that  the 
kings  or  queens  of  this  realm,  with  the  authority  of 
parliament,  are  not  able  to  m.ake  laws  to  limit  the 
crown  and  the  defcent,  &c.  thereof,  Ihall  incur  a 
praemunire. 

A  mofl  wholefome  and  necefiary  law.  And  yet  fcx 
mild  hath  been  our  government,  that  I  remember 
no  one  inftance  of  putting  it  in  execution. 

Mif- 
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Mlfpriiions  or  contejnpts  are  again  ft  the  King's 
prerogative,  againil  his  title,  or  againft  his  lacred 
peir)n  or  government. 

Under  thcfe  lieads  will  fall  any  adl  of  public  arrd 
avowed  dilobedience  ;  any  denying  his  mofl:  juft 
and  lawful  title  to  the  crown  ;  any  overt  a(5t  which 
dire6liy  tends  to  encourage  or  promote  rebellion  or 
feditionj  all  falfe  rumours  againft  his  majefty,  or 
his  councils  i  all  contemptuous  language  concern- 
ing his  facred  perfon,  by  curfing,  reviling  him, 
&c.  or  by  uttering  any  thing  which  manifefts  ani 
intention  of  leftening  that  efteem,  awe  and  reve- 
rence which  fubjcds  ought  to  bear  to  the  beft  of 
Princes. 

Thefe  are  offences,  gentlemen,  which  I  muft 
earncftly  recommend  to  your  enquiry.  1  his  gentle- 
men, is  your  duty  as  grand  jurors  j  and  it  muft  be 
a  moft  pleafing  tafk  10  you,  as  you  are  Englifti- 
men  ;  for  in  proportion  as  you  love  and  efteem 
your  liberties,  you  will  be  fired  with  love  and  re- 
verence toward  a  Prince,  under  whofe  adminiftra- 
rion  you  enjoy  them  in  the  fullcft  and  ampleft  man- 
ner. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  notwlthftanding  all  which 
the  malice  of  the  difappointed,  the  madnefs  of  re- 
publicans, or  the  folly  of  Jacobites  may  infinuate, 
there  is  but  one  method  to  maintain  the  liberties 
of  this  country,  and  that  is,  to  maintain  the  crown 
on  the  heads  of  that  family  which  now  happily  en- 
joys it. 

If  ever  fubjedls  had  reafon  to  admire  the  juftice' 
of  that  fentiment  of  the  poet  Claudian.  "  That  li- 
**  berty  never  flouriflies  fo  happily  as  under  a  good 
*'  king,"  we  have  reafon  at  prefent  for  that  admi- 
ration. 

I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  this  word  liberty,  though 

fo  much  talked  of,  is  but  little  underftood.     What 

other  idea  can  we  have  of  liberty,  than  that  it  is 

2.  the 
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the  enjoyment  of  our  lives,  our  perfons,  and  our 
properties  in  fecuricy  j  to  be  free  mafters  of  ourfelves 
and  our  poflefTions,  as  far  as  the  known  laws  of  our 
country  will  admit ;  to  be  liable  to  no  punilhment, 
no  confinement,  no  lofs  but  what  thofe  laws  fubje6t 
VIS  to  !  Is  there  any  man  ignorant  enough  to  deny 
that  this  is  the  defcription  of  a  free  people  ?  or  bafe 
enough  to  accufe  me  of  panegyric,  v^'hen  I  fay  this 
is  our  prefent  happy  condition  ? 

But  if  the  bleffing  of  liberty,  like  that  of  health, 
be  not  to  be  perceived  by  thofe  who  enjoy  it,  or  at 
ieail  muft  be  iliuftrated  by  its  oppofite,  let  us  com- 
pare our  own  condition  with  that  of  other  countries; 
of  thofe  whofe  polity  fome  among  us  pretend  fo  much 
to  admire,  and  vv'hofe  government  they  feem  fo  ar- 
dently to  affed.  Lettresde  Cachet  J  Baftiles,  and  In- 
quifitions,  may,  perhaps,  give  us  a  livelier  fenfe  of 
a  juft  and  mild  adminiftration,  than  any  of  the  bleff- 
ings  u'e  enjoy  under  it. 

Again,  gentlemen,  let  us  compare  the  prefent 
times  with  the  paft.  And  here  I  need  not  refort 
back  to  thofe  diftant  ages,  when  our  unhappy  fore- 
fathers petitioned  their  conqueror,  '  that  he  would 
'  not  make  them  fo  miferable,  nor  be  fo  fevere  to 
<  them,  as  to  judge  them  by  a  law  they  under- 
'  flood  not.'  Thefe  are  the  very  words,  as  we 
find  them  preferved  in  Daniel  j  in  return  to  which, 
the  hiftorian  informs  us,  nothing  was  obtained  but 
fair  promifes.  I  (hail  not  dwell  here  on  the  tyranny 
of  his  immediate  luccefTor,  of  whom  the  fame  hi- 
ilorian  records,  that  *  feeking  to  eftablifh  abfolute 

*  power   by  force,  he  made   both  himfelf  and  his 

*  people  miferable.' 

I  need  not,  gentlemen,  here  remind  you  of  the 
oppreflions  under  which  our  anceftors  have  groaned 
in  many  other  reigns,  to  lliake  off  which  the  fword  of 
civil  war  was  firft  drawn  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
which  was  not  entirely  fneathed  during  m.any  fuc- 
cefliive  gencri'.tions. 

4  I  might. 
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I  might,  perhaps,  have  a  fairer  title  to  your  pa- 
tience, in  laying  open  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
latter  times,  while  the  crown  was  poffelTed  by  four 
fucceffive  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart.  But  thisj 
gentlemen,  would  be  to  trefpafs  on  your  patience  in- 
(deed;  for  to  mention  all  their  afts  of  abfolute  power, 
all  their  attempts  to  fubvert  the  liberties  of  this  na- 
tion, would  be  to  relate  to  you  the  hiftory  of  their 
reigns. 

In  a  word,  gentlemen,  all  the  flruggles  which 
our  anceftors  have  fo  bravely  maintained  with  am- 
bitious princes,  and  particularly  with  the  laft  men- 
tioned family,  was  to  maintain  and  preferve  to 
themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  that  very  liberty 
which  we  now  enjoy,  under  a  Prince  to  whom  I 
may  truly  apply  what  the  philofopher  long  ago 
faid  of  virtue,  That  all  who  truly  know  him^  muft  love 
him. 

The  third  general  head  of  mifdemeanors,  gen- 
tlemen, is  of  thofe  which  are  committed  againft 
the  fubjecT: ;  and  thefe  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches. 

Into  fuch  as  are  committed  againft  individuals 

only  : 
And  into  fuch  as  affefl  the  public  in  general. 

The  former  of  thefe  will  probably  come  before 
you  by  way  of  indictment ;  for  men  are  apt  enough 
to  revenge  their  own  quarrels  j  but  offences  in  com- 
mune nocumentum  do  not  fo  certainly  find  an  aven- 
ger ;  and  thus  thofe  crimes,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  punifh,  do  often  efcape  with  im- 
punity. 

Of  thefe,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  therefore  proper 
to  awaken  your  enquiry,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as 
do  in  a  more  efpecial  manner  infeft  the  public  at 
this  time. 

The  firft  of  this  kind  is  the  offence  of  profligate 
lewdnefs;  a  crime  of  a  very  pernicious  nature  to 
fociety,  as  it  tends   to  corrupt  the  morals  of  our 

youth. 
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youth,  and  is  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
God,  under  the  denunciation  of  the  ieverefi:  judg- 
ment, in  the  New  Teftament.  Nay,  we  read  in 
the  25th  chapter  of  Numbers  the  exceeding  wrath 
of  God  againll  the  children  of  Ifrael  for  their  for- 
nication with  the  daughters  of  Moab.  Nor  did 
the  plague,  which  on  that  occafion  was  fent  among 
them,  and  which  deftroyed  four  and  twenty  t!iou- 
fand,  ceafe,  till  Phineas,  the  fon  of  Eleazar,  and 
grandfon  of  Aaron,  had  flain  the  Ifraelite  together 
with  his  harlot. 

And  this,  gentlemen,  though  a  fpiritual  offence, 
and  of  a  very  high  nature  too,  as  appears  from 
what  I  have  mentioned,  is  likewife  a  temporal 
crime,  and,  as  Mr.  Lambard  (122)  fays,  againft  the 
peace. 

My  Lord  Coke,  in  his  third  Inftitute,  206,  tells 
us,  that,  in  ancient  times,  adultery  and  fornication 
were  puniilied  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  were 
enquirable  in  turns  and  leets.  And  in  the  year-book 
of  Hen.  VII.  i  H.  vii.fol.  6.  plac.  3.  we  find  the 
cuftom  of  London  pleaded  for  a  conflable  to  fcize  a 
woman  taken  in  the  adl  of  adultery,  and  to  carry  her 
to  prifon. 

And  though  later  times  have  given  up  this  mat- 
ter in  general  to  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion,  yet  there 
are  two  fpccies  which  remain  at  this  day  cognizable 
l^y  the  common  law. 

The  firit  is,  any  open  aft  of  lewdnefs  and  inde- 
cency in  public,  to  the  fcandal  of  good  manners. 

And  therefore,  in  Michaelmas  term,  15  Car.  II, 
B.  R.  Sir  Charles  Sidney  was  indidled  for  having 
cxpofed  himfelf  naked  in  a  balcony  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, to  a  great  multitude  of  people,  with  many 
indecent  words  and  anions  j  and  this  was  laid  to 
be  contrary  to  the  king's  peace,  and  to  the  great 
fcandal  of  Chriflianity.  He  confcflcd  the  indid- 
ment;  and  Siderfin,  i  Sid.  i63.  who  reports  the 
cafe,  tells  us,  that  the  court,  in  confideration   of 

his 
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his  embarraffed  fortune,  fined  him  only  two  thoii- 
fand  marks,  with  a  fhorc  imprifonment,  and  to  be 
bound  three  years  to  his  good  behaviour.  An  in- 
famous punilhmenc  for  a  gentleman,  but  far  lefs 
infamous  than  the  offence.  If  any  fadls  of  this 
nature  fhall  come  to  your  knowledge,  you  will,  I 
make  no  doubt,  prefent  them,  without  any  refpeft 
to  perfons.  Sex  or  quality  may  render  the  crime 
more  atrocious,  and  the  example  more  pernicious; 
but  can  give  no  fanclion  to  fuch  infamous  offences, 
nor  will,  I  hope,  ever  give  impunity. 

The  fecond  fpecies  which  falls  under  this  head, 
is  the  crime  of  keeping  a  brothel  or  bawdv-boufe. 
This  is  a  kind  of  common  nuifance,  and  is  punifh- 
able  by  the  common  law. 

It  is  true,  that  certain  houfes  of  this  kind,  un- 
der the  name  of  public  (lews,  have  been  fometimes 
tolerated  in  chriflian  countries,  to  the  great  fcandal 
of  our  religion,  and  in  direfl  contradidlion  to  its 
pofitive  precepts  j  but  in  the  thirty-feventh  year 
of  Henry  the  eighth,  they  were  all  fupprefled  by 
proclamation.  And  thofe  infamous  women  who 
inhabited  them,  were  not,  fays  Lord  Coke,  either 
buried  in  chriftian  burial  when  they  were  dead, 
nor  permitted  to  receive  the  rites  of  the  church 
while  they  lived. 

And,  gentlemen,  notwithflanding  the  favour 
which  the  lav/  in  many  cafes  extends  to  married 
women,  yet  in  this  cafe  the  wife  is  equally  indict- 
able, and  may  be  found  guilty  with  her  hufband. 

Nor  is  it  neceiTary  that  the  perfon  be  mafber  or 
miflrefs  of  the  whole  houfe;  for  if  he  or  (he  have 
only  a  fingle  room,  and  will  therewith  accommodate 
lewd  people  to  perpetrate  a6ls  of  uncleannefs,  they 
may  be  indided  for  keeping  a  bawdy-houfe.  And 
this  was  the  refolution  of  the  whole  court,  in  the 
Queen  and  Feirfon.     Salk.  332. 

Nor  is  the  guilt  confined  to  thofe  who  keep  fuch 
houfes  i   thofe  who  frequent,  them  are  no  Ids  liable 

to 
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to  the  cenfure  of  the  law.  Accordingly  we  find 
in  the  fele^t  cafes  printed  at  the  end  of  Lord  Ch.  J, 
Popham's  reports,  that  a  man  was  indicled  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  at  the 
feffions  of  the  peace  for  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton, for  frequenting  a  fufpecfled  bawdy-houfe.  And 
the  indictment  being  removed  into  the  King's 
Bench,  feveral  objections  were  taken  to  it,  which 
were  all  over-ruled,  judgment  were  given  upon  it, 
and  the  defendant  fined. 

If  you  Ihall  know,  therefore,  gentlemen,  of  any 
fuch  crimes,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  prefent  them 
to  the  court. 

For  however  lightly  this  offence  may  be  thought 
or  fpoken  of  by  idle  and  difiTolute  perfons,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  ferious  and  weighty  confideration.  It  is  the 
caufe,  fays  my  Lord  Coke,  of  many  mifchiefs,  the 
faireft  end  whereof  is  beggary;  and  tends  direflly 
to  the  overthrow  of  men's  bodies,  to  the  wafting 
of  their  livelihood,  and  to  the  indangering  of  their 
fouls. 

To  eradicate  this  vice  out  of  fociety,  however  it 
may  be  the  wifli  of  fober  and  good  men,  is,  per-» 
haps,  an  impofiible  attempt;  but  to  check  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  to  fupprefs  the  open  and  more  profligate 
praftice  of  it,  is  within  the  power  of  the  magiftrate, 
and  it  is  his  duty.  And  this  is  more  immediately 
incumbent  upon  us,  in  an  age  vv^hen  brothels  are 
become  in  a  manner  the  feminaries  of  education, 
and  that  efpecially  of  thofe  youths,  whofe  birth 
makes  their  right  inftitution  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  public;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  education  of  thefe  youths, 
however  vitiated  and  enervated  their  minds  and  bo- 
dies may  be  with  vices  and  difeafes,  they  are  born 
to  be  the  governors  of  our  pofterity.  If,  therefore, 
through  the  egregious  folly  of  their  parents,  this 
town  is  to  be  the  fchool  of  fuch  youths,  it  behoves 

us> 
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us,  gentlemen,  to  take  as  much  care  as  pofllble  to 
correcft  the  morals  of  that  fchool. 

And,  gentlemen,  there  are  other  houfes,  rather 
lefs  fcandalous,  perhaps,  but  equally  dangerous  to 
the  focietyj  in  which  houfes  the  manners  of  youth 
are  greatly  tainted  and  corrupted.  Thefe  are  thofe 
places  of  public  rendezvous,  where  idle  perfons  of 
both  fexes  meet  in  a  very  diforderly  manner,  often 
at  imiproper  hours,  and  fometimes  in  difguifed  ha- 
bits. Thefe  houfes,  which  pretend  to  be  the  fcenes 
of  innocent  diverfion  and  amufement,  are,  in  reality, 
the  temples  of  iniquity.  Such  meetings  are  contra 
lonos  meres -i  they  are  confidered  in  law  in  the  nature 
of  a  nuifancej  and,  as  fuch,  the  keepers  and  main- 
tainers  of  them  may  be  prefented  and  punifned. 

There  is  great  difference,  gentlemen,  between  a 
morofe  and  overfandlified  fpirit  which  excludes  all 
kind  of  diverfion,  and  a  profligate  difpofition  which 
hurries  us  into  the  moft  vicious  exceffes  of  this  kind. 
'  The  common  law,'  fays  Mr.  Pulton  in  his  excel- 
lent treatife  de  Pace^  fol.  25.  b.  '  allows  many  re- 
'  creations,  which  be  not  with  intent  to  break  or 

*  difturb  the  peace,  or  to  offer  violence,  force,  or 
'  hurt  to  the  perfon  of  any ;  but  either  to  try 
'  adtivity,  or  to  increafe  fociety,  amity,  and  neigh- 

*  bourly  friendfhip,'  He  there  enumerates  many 
forts  of  innocent  divcrfions  of  the  rural  kind,  and 
which  for  the  moft  part  belong  to  the  lower  fort  of 
people.  For  the  upper  part  of  mankind,  and  in 
this  town  there  are  many  lawful  amufements, 
abundantly  fufficient  for  the  recreation  of  any  tem- 
perate and  fober  mind.  But,  gentlemen,  fo  immo- 
derate are  the  defires  of  many,  fo  hungry  is  their 
appetite  for  pleafufe,  that  they  may  be  faid  to  have 
a  fury  after  it ;  and  diverfion  is  no  longer  the  re- 
creation or  amufement,  but  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
their  lives.  They  are  not  content  with  three 
theatres,  they  muft  have  a  fourths  where  the  ex- 
hibitions are  not  only  contrary  to  law,  but  contrary 

to 
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to  good-manners,  and  where  the  ftage  is  reduced 
back  again  to  that  degree  of  licentioufnefs  which 
was  too  enormous  Tor  the  corrupt  ftate  of  Athens 
to  tolerate;  and  which,  as  the  Roman  poet,  rather, 
I  think,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  cenfor  than  a  fatirili, 
tells  us,  ihofe  Athenians,  who  were  not  themfclves 
abufed,  took  care  to  abolifh^  from  their  concern 
for  the  public. 

Gentlemen,  our  news-papers,  from  the  top  of  the 
page  to  the  bottom,  the  corners  of  our  llreets  up 
to  the  very  eves  of  our  houfes,  prefenc  us  with  no- 
thing but  a  view  of  mafquerades,  balls,  and  adem- 
blies  of  various  kinds,  fairs,  wells,  gardens,  &c. 
tending  to  promote  Idlenefs,  extravagance,  and  im- 
moralit)-,  among  all  forts  of  people. 

This  fury  after  licentious  and  luxurious  pleafures 
is  grown  to  fo  enormous  a  height,  that  it  may  be 
called  the  characteriftic  of  the  prefent  age.  And 
it  is  an  evil,  gentlemen,  of  which  it  is  neither  eafy 
nor  pleafanc  to  forefce  all  the  confequences.  Many 
of  them,  however,  are  obvious ;  and  thefe  are  fo 
dreadful,  that  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  induce  you 
to  ufe  your  bed  endeavours  to  check  the  further  en- 
creafe  of  this  growing  milchiefj  for  the  rod  of  the 
law,  gentlemen,  mud  reftrain  thofe  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  fobricty,  who  are  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  reafon,  and  fupertor  to  the  fear  of 
ihame. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  another  fort  of  thefe  temples 
of  iniq-iity,  and  thefe  are  gaming-houfes  This 
vice,  gentlemen,  is  infeparable  from  a  luxurious 
and  idle  age  ;  for  while  luxury  produces  want,  idle- 
nefs forbids  honcfl  labour  to  fupply  it.  All  kich 
houfes  are  nuifances  in  the  eye  of  the  common 
law;  and  fcvere  punifliments,  as  well  on  thofe  who 
keep  them,  as  on  thofe  who  frequent  and  play  at 
them,  are  iiiflifted  by  many  ftatutes.  Of  thefe 
houfes,  gentlemen,  you  will,  I  doubt  nor,  enquire 
with    great    diligence  i    fur    though    poffibly    there 

may 
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may  be  fome  offenders  out  of  your  reach,  yet  if 
thofe  within  it  be  well  and  ftriftly  profecuted,  it 
may,  perhaps,  in  time,  have  fome  effecfl  on  the 
others.  Example  in  this  cafe  may,  contrary  to  its 
general  courfe,  move  upwards  j  and  men  may  be- 
come afhamed  of  offending  againfl  thofe  laws  with 
impunity,  by  which  they  fee  their  inferiors  brought 
to  punifhment.  But  if  this  effecfl  fliould  not  be 
produced,  yet,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  reafon  why 
you  fhould  not  exert  your  duty  as  far  as  you  are 
able,  becaufe  you  cannot  extend  it  as  far  as  you  de- 
fire.  And  to  fay  the  truth,  to  prevent  gaming 
among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  is  principally  the 
bufinefs  of  fociety  j  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  be- 
caufe they  are  the  moft  ufeful  members  of  the  fo- 
ciety J  which,  by  fuch  means,  will  lofe  the  benefic 
of  their  labour.  As  for  the  rich  and  great,  the  con- 
fequence  is  generally  no  other  than  the  exchange  of 
property  from  the  hands  of  a  fool  into  thofe  of  a 
fharper,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  more  worthy  of  the 
two  to  enjoy  it. 

I  will  mention  only  one  article  more,  and  that 
of  a  very  high  nature  indeed.  It  is,  gentlemen, 
the  offence  of  libelling,  which  is  punidied  by  the 
common  law,  as  it  tends  immediately  to  quarrels 
and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  very  often  to  blood- 
flied  and  murder  itfclf. 

The  punifliment  of  this  offence,  faith  my  Lord 
Coke,  is  fine  or  imprifonment  j  and  if  the  cafe  be 
exorbitant,  by  pillory  and  lofs  of  ears. 

And,  gentlemen,  even  the  laft  of  thefe  judgments 
will  appear  extremely  mild,  if  we  confider,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  atrocious  temper  of  mind  from  which 
this  proceeds. 

Mr.  Pulton,  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatife  de 
Pace,  fays  of  a  libeller,  '  that  he  is  a  fecret  can- 
f  ker,  which  concealeth  his  name,  hideth  himfelf 
*  in  a  corner,  and  privily  ilingeth  his  neighbour  in 
«  his   fame,    reputation,    and  credit  j    who  neither 
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'  knows  from  whom,    nor  from  what  caiifc  he  re- 

*  ceiveth  his  blows,    nor  hath  any  means  to  defend 

*  himfelf :'  And  my  Lord  Coke,  in  his  5th  Re- 
port (125)3  compares  him  to  a  poifoner,  who  is  the 
ineaneft,  the  vileft,  and  moil  dangerous  of  all  mur- 
derers. Nor  can  I  help  repeating  to  you  a  moft 
beautiful  pafTage  in  the  great  orator  DemodheneSj 
who  compares  this  wretch  to  a  viper,  which  men 
ought  to  crufh  wherever  they  find  him,  without 
flaying  till  he  bite  them  = 

In  the  fecond  place,  if  we  confider  the  injury 
done  by  thefe  libellers,  it  mufl  raife  the  indigna- 
tion of  every  honell  and  good  man  ;  for  what  is 
this,  but,  as  Mr.  Pulton  fays,  '  a  note  of  infamy, 
«  intended  to  defame  the  perfon  at  whom  it  is  le- 

*  veiled,  to  tread  his  honour  and  eftimation   in  the 

*  dull,  to  extirpate  and  root  out  his  reputation  from 

*  the  face  of  the  earth,   to  make  him  a  fcorn  to  his 

*  enemies,  and   to  be  derided   and  defpifed  by  his 

*  neighbours  ?' 

If  praife,  and  honour,  and  reputation,  be  fo  high- 
ly elteemed  by  the  greateft  and  bed  of  men,  that 
they  are  often  the  only  rewards  which  they  propofe 
to  themfelves  from  the  noblefl:  actions  ;  if  there  be 
nothing  too  difficult,  too  dangerous,  or  too  dif- 
agreeable  for  men  to  encounter,  in  order  to  acquire 
and  preferve  thefe  rewardsj  what  a  degree  of  wicked- 
refs  and  barbarity  mull  it  be  unjuftiy  and  wantonly 
to  ftrip  men  of  that  on  which  they  place  ib  high  a 
value  ? 

Nor  is  reputation  to  be  confidered  as  a  chimeric 
cal  good,  or  as  merely  the  food  of  vanity  and  am- 
bition. Our  worldly  interefts  are  clofely  connefted 
with  our  fame  j  by  lofing  this,  we  are  deprived  of 
the  chief  comforts  of  fociety,  particularly  of  that 
which  is  moft  dear  to  us,  the  friendfhip  and  love  of 
all  good  and  virtuous  men.  Nay,  the  common  law 
indulged  fo  great  a  privilege  to  men  of  good  re- 
putation in  their  neighbourhood,  that  in  many  ac- 
tions 
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tions  the  defendant's  word  was  taken  in  his  own 
caufe,  if  he  could  bring  2  certain  number  of  his 
neighbours  to  vouch  that  they  believed  him. 

On  the  contrary,  whoever  robs  us  of  our  good 
name,  doth  not  only  expofe  us  to  public  contempt 
and  avoidance,  but  even  to  punifhment;  for  by 
the  ftatute  34  Edvv.  III.  c.  i.  the  juftices  of  the 
peace  are  empowered  and  directed  to  bind  all  fuch 
as  be  not  of  good  fame  to  their  good  behaviour, 
and,  if  they  cannot  find  fufficient  fureties,  they  may 
be  committed  to  prifon. 

Seeing,  therefore,  the  execrable  mifchiefs  per- 
petrated by  this  fecret  canker,  this  viper,  this  poi- 
Ibner,  in  fociety,  we  fhall  not  wonder  to  hear  him 
fo  feverely  condemned  in  fcripture  j  nor  that  Ari- 
ftotle  in  his  politics  fhould  mention  flander  as  one 
of  thofe  srreat  evils  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  legifla- 
tor  to  guard  againft  j  that  the  Athenians  punifhed 
it  with  a  very  fevere  and  heavy  fine,  and  the  Ro- 
mans with  death. 

But  though  the  libeller  of  private  perfons  be  i'o 
deteftable  a  vermin,  yet  is  the  offence  ftill  capable 
of  aggravation,  when  the  poifon  is  fcattered  upon 
public  perfons  and  magiftrates.  All  fuch  reflections 
are,  as  my  Lord  Coke  obferves,  a  fcandal  on  the 
government  itfclf;  and  fuch  fcandal  tends  not  only 
to  the  breach  of  the  peace,  but  to  raife  feditions 
and  infurredlions  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 

And,  gentlemen,  the  higher  and  greater  the  ma- 
giftrates  be  againft  whom  fuch  flanders  are  propa- 
gated, the  greater  is  the  danger  to  the  fociety  j  and 
fuch  we  find  to  have  been  the  fenfe  of  the  legifla- 
ture  in  the  fecond  year  of  Richard  I!.  For  in  the 
ftatute  of  that  year,  chap.  5.  it  is  faid,  ^  that  by 
*  fuch  means  difcords  may  arife  between  the  lords 
'  and  commons,  whereof  great  peril  and  mifchief 
'  might  come  to  all  the  realm,  and  quick  fub- 
^  verfion  and  dcftrudlion  of  the  faid  realm.'     And 
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of  fuch  ccnfequence  was  this  apprehended  to  bej 
that  we  find  no  lels  than  four  ftatiites  to  prohibic 
and  punifii  it ;  viz.  Weftm.  i.  c.  33.  2R.  2.  c.  5, 
1  2  R  2.  II.  and  2  and  3  P.  &  M.  c.  12.  By  this 
lall  llatutc  a  jurifdiftion  was  given  to  the  juflices 
of  peace  to  enquire  of  all  fuch  offences;  and  if  ic 
was  by  book,  ballad,  letter,  or  writing,  the  offend- 
er's right  hard  was  to  be  ftricken  off  for  the  firft 
offence,  and  for  the  fecond  he  v;as  to  incur  a  prs- 
munire. 

This  lad  llatute  v/as  afterwards  prolonged  in  the 
Jaft  year  of  Q^ieen  Mary,  and  in  the  firfl:  of  Eliza- 
beth, during  the  life  of  that  Princefs,  and  of  the 
heirs  of  her  body. 

I  have  mentioned  thefe  laws  to  you,  gentlemen, 
to  O^.ev,'  you  the  fcnfe  of  our  ancedors  of  a  crime, 
which,  I  believe,  they  never  faw  carried  to  fo  fla- 
gitious a  height  as  it  is  at  prefent  j  when,  to  the 
fliame  of  the  age  be  it  fpoken,  there  are  men  who 
make  a  livelihood  of  fcandal.  Moft  of  thefe  are 
perfons  of  the  lovvcft  rank  and  education,  men,  who 
lazily  declining  the:  labour  to  which  they  were  born 
and  bred,  fave  the  fweat  of  tlieir  brows  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  confciences ;  and  in  order  to  get  a 
little  better  livelihood,  are  content  to  get  it,  per- 
haps, in  a  lefs  painful,  but  in  a  bafer  way  than  the 
meaneft  mechanic. 

Of  thefe,  gentlemen,  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  en- 
quire J  of  the  devifers,  of  the  writers,  of  the  print- 
ers, and  of  the  publilhers  of  all  fuch  libels;  and  I 
x.io  heartily  recommend  this  enquiry  to  your  care. 

To  conclude,  gentlemen,  you  will  confider  your- 
felves  as  now  fumm.oned  to  the  execution  of  an 
office,  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  th.e  well-being 
of  this  community  ;  nor  will  you,  I  am  confident, 
fulfer  that  eftablifhment,  fo  wifely  and  carefully  re- 
gulated, and  fo  lloutly  and  zcaloufly  maintained  by 
your  wife  and  brave  ancedors,  to  degenerate  into 
mere  form  and  fnadow.     Grand  juries,  gentlemen, 

ars 
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are,  in  reality,  the  only  cenfors  of  this  nation.  As 
fuch,  the  manners  of  the  people  are  in  your  hands, 
and  in  yours  only.  You,  therefore,  are  the  only 
correclors  of  them.  If  you  negle(5t  your  duty,  the 
certain  confequences  to  the  public  are  too  appa- 
rent; for  as  in  a  garden,  however  well  cultivated  at 
firfl,  if  the  weeder's  care  be  omitted,  the  whole 
muH:  in  cime  be  over-run  v^^ith  weedsj  and  will  re- 
femble  the  wildnefs  and  rudenefs  of  a  defart;  fo  if 
thofe  immoralities  of  the  people,  which  will  fprouc 
up  in  the  beft  confiitution,  be  not  from  time  to 
time  corrected  by  t!ie  hand  of  ]ufl.ice,  they  will  at 
length  grow  up  to  the  moil  enormous  vices,  will 
overfpread  the  v</hole  nation,  and,  in  the  end,  mufl: 
produce  a  downright  (lace  of  wild  and  favage  bar- 
barifm. 

To  this  ccnforial  office,  gentlemen,  you  are  called 
by  our  excellent  conllitution.  To  execute  this  duty 
with  vigilance,  you  are  obliged  by  the  duty  you 
owe  both  to  God  and  to  your  country.  You  are 
invefled  with  full  power  for  the  purpofe.  This  you 
have  promifed  to  do,  under  the  facred  fanflion  of 
an  oath  J  and  you  are  all  met,  I  doubt  not,  with 
difpofiiion  and  refolurion  to  perform  it,  with  that 
zeal  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  recommend,  and 
which  the  peculiar  licentioufnefs  of  the  age  fo 
llrongly  requires. 
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OUR  candour  is  defired  on  the  perufal 
of  the  following  flieets,  as  they  are  the 
product  of  a  genius  that  has  long  been  your 
delight  and  entertainment.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  lamp  almoil  burnt  out,  does 
not  give  fo  fteady  and  uniform  a  light,  as  when 
it  blazes  in  its  full  vigour ;  but  yet  it  is  well 
known  that,  by  its  wavering,  as  if  ftruggling 
againft  its  own  diffolution,  it  fometimes  darts  a 
ray  as  bright  as  ever.  In  like  manner,  a  ftrong 
and  lively  genius  will,  in  its  laft  ftruggles,  fome- 
times mount  aloft,  and  throw  forth  the  molt 
ftriking  marks  of  its  original  luftre. 

Wherever  thefe  are  to  be  found,  do  you,  the 
genuine  patrons  of  extraordinary  capacities,  be 
as  liberal  in  your  applaufes  of  him  who  is  now 
no  more,  as  you  were  of  him  whilft  he  was  yet 
amongft  you.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  in 
this  little  work  there  fhould  appear  any  traces  of 
a  weakened  and  decayed  life,  let  your  own  ima- 
ginations place  before  your  eyes  a  true  pidlure 
fn  that  of  a  hand  trembling  in  almoft  its  lateft 
3  ^our, 
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hour,  of  a  body  emaciated  with  pains,  yet  flrug- 
gling  for  your  entertainment ;  and  let  this  affect- 
ing picture  open  each  tender  heart,  and  call  forth 
a  melting  tear,  to  blot  out  whatever  failings  may 
be  found  in  a  work  begun  in  pain,  and  finifhed 
almofl:  at  the  fame  period  with  life. 

It  was  thought  proper,  by  the  friends  of  the 
(leceafed,  that  this  little  piece  fhould  come  into 
your  hands  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
author;  it  being  judged  that  you  would  be  bet- 
ter pleafed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  fainteft  traces  of  a  genius  you  have  long  ad- 
mired, than  have  it  patched  by  a  different  hand  ; 
by  which  means  the  marks  of  its  true  author 
might  have  been  effaced. 

That  the  fuccefs  of  this  laft  written,  though 
firft  publifhed  volume,  of  the  author's  pofthu- 
mous  pieces,  may  be  attended  with  fome  con- 
venience to  thofe  innocents  he  hath  left  behind, 
wdll,  no  doubt,  be  a  motive  to  encourage  its  cir- 
culation through  the  kingdom,  which  will  en- 
o-age  every  future  genius  to  exert  itfelf  for  your 
pleafure. 

The  principles  and  fpirit  which  breathe  in 
every  line  of  the  fmall  fragment  begun  in  an^ 
fwer  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  will  unqueftionably 
be  a  fufficient  apology  for  its  publication,  although 
vital  ftrength  was  wanting  to  finifh  a  work  fo 
happily  begun  and  fo  well  defigned» 
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THERE  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  more 
pleafant,  or  profkable  itudy,  among  thofe 
which  have  their  principal  end  in  amufement,  thari 
that  of  travels  or  voyages,  if  they  were  writ,  as 
they  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  with  a  joint  view- 
to  the  entertainment  and  information  of  mankind. 
If  the  converfation  of  travellers  be  fo  eargerly  fought 
after  as  it  is,  we  may  believe  their  books  will  be 
Hill  more  agreeable  company,  as  they  will  in  ge- 
neral, be  more  inftrucftive  and  more  entertaining. 

But  when  I  fay  the  converfation  of  travellers  is 
ufually  fo  welcome,  I  muft  be  underftood  to  mean 
that  only  of  fuch  as  have  had  good  fenfe  enough  to 
apply  their  peregrinations  to  a  proper  ufe,  fo  as  to 
acquire  from  them  a  real  and  valuable  knowledge  of 
men  and  things  j  both  which  are  beft  known  by 
comparifon.  If  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  men 
were  every  where  the  fame,  there  would  be  no  office 
fo  dull  as  that  of  a  traveller  j  for  the  difference  of 
hills,  valleys,  rivers ;  in  fhort,  the  various  views  in 
which  we  may  fee  the  face  of  the  earth,  would 
fcarce  afford  him  a  pleafure  worthy  of  his  labour; 
and,  fuerely,  it  would  give  him  very  little  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  any  kind  of  entertainment 
or  improvement  to  others. 

To  make  a  traveller  an  agreeable  companion  to 

a  man  of  fenfe,  it   is  neceffary,  not  only   that  he 
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fhould  have  ft  en  much,  but  that  he  fliould  have 
overlooked  much  of  what  he  hath  fcen.  Nature  is 
not,  any  more  than  a  great  genius,  always  admir- 
able in  her  produdlions,  and  therefore  the  traveller, 
who  may  be  called  her  commentator,  fliould  not 
expe6l  to  find  every  where  fubjeds  worthy  of  his 
notice. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  one  may  be  gfilty  of 
omifTion,  as  well  as  of  the  oppofite  extreme;  but  a 
fault  on  that  fide  will  be  more  eafily  pardoned,  as 
it  is  better  to  be  hungry  than  furfeitedj  and  to  mils 
your  defert  at  the  table  of  a  man,  whofe  gardens 
abound  with  the  choiceft  fruits,  than  to  have  your 
tafte  aff^ronted  with  every  fort  of  trafli  that  can  be 
picked  up  at  the  green-ftall,  or  the  wheelbarrow. 

If  we  fiiould  carry  on  the  analogy  between  the 
traveller  and  the  commentator,  it  is  impofilble  to 
keep  one's  eye  a  moment  off  from  the  laborious 
much  read  Dodor  Zachary  Grey,  of  whofe  redun- 
dant notes  on  Hudibras  I  fliail  only  fay,  that  it  is, 
I  am  confident,  the  fingle  book  extant,  in  which 
above  five  hundred  authors  are  quoted,  not  one  of 
v/hich  could  be  found  in  the  colledion  of  the  late 
Dodor  Mead. 

As  there  are  few  things  which  a  traveller  is  to 
record,  there  are  fewer  on  which  he  is  to  ofi'er  his 
obfervations:  This  is  the  office  of  the  reader;  and  it 
is  fo  pleafant  a  one,  that  he  leldom  chufes  to  have 
it  taken  from  him,  under  the  pretence  of  lending  him 
afllftance.  Some  occafions,  indeed,  there  are,  when 
proper  obfervations  are  pertinent,  and  others  when 
they  are  necefiTary ;  but  good  fenfe  alone  mult  point 
them  out.  I  fhall  lay  down  only  one  general  rule, 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  univerfal  truth  between 
relator  and  hearef)  as  it  is  between  author  and  rea- 
der; that  is,  that  the  latter  never  forgive  any  obfer- 
vation  of  the  former,  which  doth  not  convey  fome 
]\nowledge  that  they  are  fenfible  they  could  not 
pofilbly  have  attained  of  themfelves. 
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But  all  his  pains  in  collecting  knowledge,  all  his 
judgment  in  Iciedting,  and  all  his  arc  in  commu- 
nicating it,  will  not  fuuice,  unlefs  he  can  make 
himrdf,  in  feme  degree,  an  agreeable,  as  well  as 
an  in[truclive  companion.  The  higheft  inftruftion 
we  can  derive  from  the  tedious  tale  of  a  dull  fellow, 
fcarce  ever  pays  us  for  cur  attention.  There  is 
nothing,  I  think,  half  fo  valuable  as  knov/ledge, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  which  m.en  vv'ill  give  them- 
ielvcs  \o  little  trouble  to  attain  ;  unlefs  it  be,  per- 
haps, that  lovved:  degree  of  it,  which  is  the  objccl: 
of  curiofity,  and  which  hath  therefore  that  a6tive 
.  pafilon  conftantly  employed  in  its  fervice.  This, 
indeed,  it  is  in  the  povv^er  of  every  traveller  to 
gratify-,  but  it  is  the  leading  principle  in  weak 
minds  only. 

To  render  his  relation  agreeable  to  the  man  of 
fenfe,  it  is  therefore  necelfary,  that  the  voyager 
fliould  poflefs  feveral  eir.inent  and  rare  talents;  fo 
fare,  indeed,  that  it  is  almoft  v/onderful  to  fee  them 
ever  united  in  the  fame  perfon. 

And  if  all  thefe  talents  muft  concur  in  the  rela- 
tor, they  are  certainly  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
necefiary  to  the  writer;  for  here  the  narration  ad- 
mits of  higher  ornaments  of  ftyle,  and  every  fact  and 
fentiment  offers  itfeif  to  the  fullell  and  m.ofl:  delibe- 
rate examination. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  I  think,  fomewhat 
ftrange,  if  fuch  writers  as  thefe  fliould  be  found 
extremely  common;  fince  nature  hath  been  a  moft 
parfimonious  didributer  of  her  richeft  talents,  and 
hath  leldom  bellowed  many  on  the  fame  perfon. 
But  on  tiie  other  hand,  why  there  fhould  fcarce 
cxift  a  fingle  writer  of  this  kind  worthy  our  regard  ; 
and  whiHt  there  is  no  other  branch  of  hiflory  (for 
this  is  hiftory)  which  harh  not  exercifed  the  greatefb 
pens,  why  this  alone  fliould  be  overlooked  by  all 
men  of  great  genius   and  erudition,  and  delivered 
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tip  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals  as  their  lawful  pro-^ 
perty,  is  altogether  as  difficult  to  determine. 

And  yet,  that  this  is  the  cafe,  with  fome  very  few 
exceptions,  is  nnofl:  manifefl:.  Ofthefe  I  fliall  will- 
ingly admit  Burnet  and  Addifon  •,  if  the  former  was 
not  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  a  political  eflayill, 
and  the  latter  as  a  commentator  on  the  claffics, 
rather  than  as  a  writer  of  travels-,  which  lad  title, 
perhapS;,  they  would  both  of  them  have  been  leaft 
ambitious  to  afteft. 

Indeed,  if  thefe  two,  and  tv/o  or  three  more, 
ihould  be  removed  from  the  mafs,  there  would 
remain  fuch  a  heap  of  dulnefs  behind,  that  the  ap- 
peilatioii  of  voyage-writer,  would  not  appear  very 
defirable. 

I  am  not  here  unnpprized,  that  old  Homer  him- 
felf,  is  by  fome  confidered  as  a  voyage-writer  j  and, 
indeed,  the  beginning  of  his  OdyfTey  may  be  urged 
to  countenance  that  opinion,  which  I  fhall  not 
controvert.  But  whatever  fpecies  of  writing  the 
Odyfley  is  of,  it  is  furely  at  the  head  of  that  fpecies, 
as  much  r.s  the  Iliad  is  of  another;  and  fo  far  the 
excellent  Longinus  v/ould  allow,    1  believe,  at  this 

day. 

But,  in  reality,  the  Odyfley,  the  Telemachus,  and 
all  of  that  kind,  are  ta  the  voyage-writing,  I  here 
intend,  what  romance  is  to  true  hillory,  the  former 
being  the  confounder  and  corrupter  of  the  latter. 
I  am  far  from  fuppofing,  that  Homerg  Hefiod, 
and  the  other  ancient  poets  and  mythologills,  had 
any  fettled  defign  to  pervert  and  confufe  the  re- 
cords of  antiquity;  but  it  is  certain  they  have 
effefted  it ;  and,  for  my  parr,  I  muft  confefs,  I 
fnould  have  honoured  and  loved  Homer  m.ore,  had 
he  written  a  true  hiftory  of  his  ov/n  times  in 
humble  profe,  than  thofe  noble  poems  that  have  fo 
iuftly  ccliefted  the  praife  of  all  ages  ;  for  though 
I  read  thcfe   with  more  admiration   and  aftonilh- 
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rnent,  I  ftill  read  Herodotus,  Thiicydides  and 
Xenophon,  with  more  amurement  and  more  fatif- 
fadion. 

The  original  poets  were  not,  hov/everj  without 
excufe.  They  found  the  limits  of  nature  too  (trait 
for  the  immenfity  of  their  genius,  which  they  had 
not  room  to  exert,  without  extending  facl  by  ficlion;^ 
and  that  efpccially  at  a  time  when  the  manners  of 
men  were  too  fimpje  to  afford  that  variet);',  which 
they  have  fince  offered  in  vain  to  the  choice  of  the 
meaneft  writers.  In  doing  this,  they  are  again  ex- 
cufable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  dene  it, 

Ut  fpeciofa  dehinc  miracula  '^rowant. 

They  are  not,  indeed,  fo  properly  faid  to  turn  reality 
into  fiction,  as  fiction  into  reality.  Their  paintings 
are  fo  bold,  their  colours  fo  ftrong,  that  every  thing 
they  touch  feems  to  exift  in  the  very  manner  they  re- 
prefent  it;  their  portraits  are  fo  jufl:,  and  their  land- 
scapes fo  beautiful,  that  we  acknowledge  the  ftrokes 
of  nature  in  both,  Vv'ithcut  enquiring,  v/hether  na- 
ture herfclf,  or  her  journeyman,  the  poet,  formed 
the  firft  pattern  of  the  piece. 

But  other  writers  (I  wiil  put  Pliny  at  their  head) 
have  no  fuch  pretenfions  to  indulgence^  they  lye  for 
lying  fake,  or  in  order  infolently  to  impofe  the  mofi: 
monftrous  improbabilities  and  abfurdities  upon  their 
readers  on  their  own  authority;  treating  them  as  fome 
fathers  treat  children,  and  as  other  lathers  do  lay- 
men, exacting  their  belief  of  whatever  they  relate, 
on  no  other  foundation  than  their  own  authority, 
without  ever  taking  the  pains  of  adapting  their  lies 
to  human  credulity,  and  of  calculating  them  for  the 
meridian  of  a  common  underfianding  ;  but  with  as 
much  weaknefs  as  wickednefs,  and  with  more  impu- 
dence often  than  either,  they  affert  fads  contrary  to 
the  honour  of  God,  to  the  vifible  order  of  the  cre- 
ation,  to  the  known  laws  of  nature,  to  the  hiftorics 
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of  former  ages,  and  to  the  experience  of  our  own, 
and  which  no  man  can  at  once  underftand  and  be- 
lieve. 

If  it  fliould  be  objefled  (and  it  can  no  where  be 
objedled  better  than  where  I  now  write  *,  as  there  is 
no  where  more  pomp  of  bigotry)  that  whole  nations 
have  been  firm  believers  in  fuch  inofl:  abfurd  fuppo- 
fuionsi  I  reply,  the  fa(5t  is  not  true.  They  have 
known  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  have  believed  they 
knew  not  what.  It  is,  indeed,  Vv^ith  me  no  matter 
of  doubt,  but  that  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  might 
teach  any  of  thofe  Chriftian  heterodoxies,  the  tenets 
of  which  are  the  moll  diametrically  oppofite  to  their 
own;  nay,  all  the  doftrines  of  Zoroafter,  Confucius, 
and  Mahomet,  not  only  with  certain  and  immediate 
luccefs,  but  v/ithout  one  Catholic  in  a  thoufand 
knowing  he  had  changed  his  religion. 

What  motive  a  man  can  have  to  fit  down,  and  to 
draw  forth  a  lift  of  ftupid,  fenfelefs,  incredible  lies 
upon  paper,  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  did  not 
vanity  prefent  herfelf  fo  immediately  as  the  adequate 
caufe.  The  vanity  of  knowing  more  than  other  men, 
IS,  perhaps,  befides  hunger,  the  only  inducement  to 
writing,  at  leafb  to  publifhing,  at  all  :  Why  then 
Ihould  not  the  voyage-writer  be  inflamed  with  the 
glory  of  having  feen  Vv-hat  no  man  ever  did  or  v/ill 
lee  but  himfelf  ?  This  is  the  true  Iburce  of  the  v;on- 
derful,  in  the  difcourfe  and  writings,  and  lometimes, 
I  believe,  in  the  aftions  of  men.  There  is  another 
fault  of  a  kind  directly  oppofite  to  this,  to  which 
thefe  writers  are  fometimes  liable,  when,  inftead  of 
filling  their  pages  with  monfters,  which  nobody  hath 
ever  fcen,  and  with  adventures  which  never  have, 
nor  could  pollibly  have  happened  to  them,  wafte 
their  time  and  paper  with  recording  things  and  facfls 
of  fo  common  a  kind,  that  they  cnallenge  no  other 
right  of  being  remembered,  than  as  they  had   the 
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honour  of  having  happened  to  the  author,  to  whom 
nothing  feems  trivial  that  in  any  manner  happens  to 
hiirirdf.  Of  fuch  confequence  do  his  own  actions 
appear  to  one  of  this  kind,  that  he  vvould  probably 
think  himfelf  guilty  of  infidelity,  (houkl  he  omit  the 
minuiefS:  thing  in  the  detail  of  his  journal.  That 
the  faft  is  true,  is  fufficient  to  give  it  place  there, 
without  any  confideration  whether  it  is  capable  of 
pleafingor  furprifing,  of  diverting  or  informing  the 
reader. 

I  have  feen  a  play  (if  I  miftake  not,  it  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Behn's,  or  of  Mrs.  Centlivre's)  where  this  vice 
in  a  voyage-writer  is  finely  ridiculed.  An  ignorant 
pedant,  to  whole  government,  for  I  know  not  what 
reafon,  the  condufl  of  a  young  nobleman  in  his  tra- 
vels is  committed,  and  v/ho  is  fent  abroad  to  (hew 
My  Lord  the  world,  of  which  he  knows  nothing  him- 
felf, before  his  departure  from  a  town,  calls  for  his 
journal,  to  record  the  goodnefs  of  the  wine  and  to- 
iDacco,  with  other  articles  of  the  fame  importance, 
which  are  to  furnifl-s  the  materials  of  a  voyage  at  his 
return  home.  The  humour,  it  is  true,  is  here  car- 
ried very  far  j  and  yet,  perhaps,  very  little  beyond 
what  is  to  be  found  in  writers  who  profefs  no  inten- 
tion of  dealing  in  humour  at  all. 

Of  one  or  other,  or  of  both  of  thefe  kinds  are,  I 
conceive,  all  that  vafl  pile  of  books,  which  pafs  un- 
der the  names  of  voyages,  travels,  adventures,  lives, 
memoirs,  hilfories,  &c.  fome  of  which  a  fmgle  tra- 
veller fends  into  the  world  in  many  volumes,  and 
others  are,  by  judicious  bookfeilers,  colieded  into 
vail  bodies  in  folio,  and  infcribed  with  their  own 
names,  as  if  they  were  indeed  their  own  travels  ;  thus 
unjuftly  attributing  to  themfelves  the  merit  of  others. 

Now  from  both  thefe  faults  we  have  endeavoured 
to  fleer  clear  in  the  following  narrative;  which,  how- 
ever the  contrary  may  be  infinuated  by  ignorant,  un- 
learned, and  frefh-water  critics,  who  have  never  tra- 
velled either  in  books  or  fliius,  I  do  folemnly  declare 
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doth,  in  my  own  impartial  opinion,  deviate  lefs 
from  truth  than  any  other  voyage  extant  j  my  Lord 
Anfon's  alone  being,  perhaps,  excepted. 

Some  few  embelliQiments  muft  be  allowed  to  every 
hiflorian ;  for  vve  are  not  to  conceive  that  the  fpeeches 
in  Livy,  Sallufl,  or  Thucydides,  were  literally 
fpoken  in  the  very  words  in  which  we  now  read  them. 
It  is  fufficient  that  every  fa6t  hath  its  foundation  in 
truth,  as  I  do  ferioufly  aver  is  the  cafe  in  the  en- 
fuing  pages;  and  when  it  is  fo,  a  good  critic  will 
be  fo  far  from  denying  all  kind  of  ornament  of  ftyle 
or  diiftion,  or  even  of  circumftance  to  his  author, 
that  he  would  be  rather  forry  if  he  omitted  it;  for 
he  could  hence  derive  no  other  advantage  than  the 
lofs  of  an  additional  pleafure  in  the  pcrufal. 

A2;ain,  if  any  merely  common  incident  fliould  ap- 
pear in  this  journal,  which  will  feldom,  I  apprehend, 
be  the  cafe,  the  candid  reader  will  eafiiy  perceive  it 
is  not  introduced  for  its  own  fake,  but  for  fome  ob- 
fervations  and  refledlions  naturally  refulting  from  it; 
and  v/hich,  if  but  little  to  his  amufement,  tend  di- 
reclly  to  the  inliruilion  of  the  reader,  or  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  public;  to  whom,  if  I  chufe  to  con- 
vey fuch  inltruclion  or  information  with  an  air  of  joke 
and  laughter,  none  but  the  duUeft  of  fellows  will,  I 
believe,  cenfure  it ;  but  if  they  fhould,  I  have  the 
authority  of  more  than  one  paffage  in  Horace  to  al- 
lege in  my  defence. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  obviate  fome  cen- 
fures  to  which  a  man,  without  the  gift  of  forefight, 
or  any  fear  of  the  imputation  of  being  a  conjurer, 
might  conceive  this  work  would  be  liable,  I  might 
now  undertake  a  more  pleafing  tafk,  and  fall  at  once 
to  the  dire6l  and  pofitive  praifes  of  the  work  itfelf ; 
of  which,  indeed,  I  could  lay  a  thoufand  good  things; 
but  the  tafk  is  fo  very  pleaiant,  that  I  lliall  leave  it 
wholly  to  the  readerj  and  it  is  all  the  tafk  that  I  im- 
pofe  on  h'^m.  A  moderation,  for  which  he  may 
think  himfelf  obliged  to  me,  when  he  compares  it 
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■with  the  conduct  of  authors,  who  often  fill  a  whole 
iheet  with  their  own  praifes,  to  which  they  fome- 
times  fee  their  own  real  names,  and  fometimes  a 
fiftitious  one.  One  hint,  however,  I  mufl  give  the 
kind  reader  i  which  is,  that  if  he  fhould  be  able  to 
find  no  fort  of  amufement  in  the  book,  he  will  be 
pleafed  to  remember  tlie  public  utility  which  will 
arife  from  it.  If  entertainment,  as  Mr.  Richardfon 
obferves,  be  but  a  fecondary  confideration  in  a  ro- 
mance; with  which  iVIr.  Addifon,  I  think,  agrees, 
afhrming  the  ufe  of  the  paftry-cook  to  be  the  firftj 
if  this,  I  fay,  be  true  of  a  mere  work  of  invention, 
fure  it  may  well  be  fo  confidered  in  a  work  founded, 
like  this,  on  truth  -,  and  where  the  political  re- 
fie6lions  form  fo  diftinguifliing  a  part. 

But  perhaps  I  may  hear,  from  fome  critic  of  the 
inoft  faturnine  complexion,  that  my  vanity  muft 
have  made  a  horrid  dupe  of  my  judgment,  if  it  hath 
flattered  me  with  an  expeflation  of  having  any 
thing  here  feen  in  a  grave  light,  or  of  conveying  any 
ufeful  iji  ft  ruction  to  the  public,  or  to  their  guardians, 
I  anfwer  with  the  great  man,  whom  I  jufl  now 
quoted,  that  my  purpofe  is  to  convey  inftruftion  in 
the  vehicle  of  entertainment ;  and  fo  to  bring  about 
at  once,  like  the  revolution  in  the  Rehearfal,  a  per- 
feft  reformation  of  the  lav/s  relating  to  our  maritime 
affairs:  An  undertaking,  I  will  not  fay  more  modefl, 
but  furely  more  feafible,  than  that  of  reformino-  a 
whole  people,  by  making  ufe  of  a  vehicular  flory, 
to  wheel  in  among  them  worfe  manners  than  their 
own. 
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IN  the  beginning  of  Augufl  1753,  when  I 
had  taken  the  Duke  of  Portland's  medicine,  as 
it  is  called,  near  a  year,  the  effcdls  of  which  had' 
been  the  carrying  off  the  fymptonns  of  a  lingering 
imperfed  gout,  1  was  perfuaded  by  Mr.  Ranby, 
the  King's  premier  ferjeant-furgeon,  and  the  ableft 
advice,  I  believe,  in  all  branches  of  the  phyfical 
profefTion,  to  go  immediately  to  Bath.  I  accord-* 
ingly  writ  that  very  night  to  Mrs.  Bowden,  who,  by 
the  next  pod,  informed  me  fhe  had  taken  me  a  lodg- 
ing for  a  month  certain. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this,  whilfl  I  was  pre- 
paring for  my  journey,  and  when  I  was  almoft  fa- 
tigued to  death  with  feveral  long  examinations, 
relating  to  five  different  murders,  all  committed 
within  the  fpace  of  a  week,  by  different  gangs  of 
ftreet-robbers,  I  received  a  mcffage  from  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  by  Mr.  Carrington,  the 
King's  meffenger,  to  attend  his  Grace  the  next 
morning,  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  upon  fome  bufi- 
nefs  of  importance  -,  but  I  excufed  myfelf  from  com- 
plying with  the  meffage,  as,  befides  being  lame,  I 
was  very  ill  with  the  great  fatigues  I  had  lately  un- 
dergone, added  to  my  diftemper. 

His  Grace,  however,  fent  Mr.  Carrington,  the 
very  next  morning,  with  another  fummons  j  with 
which,  though  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  I  imme- 
diately complied  -,   but  the  Duke  happening,  un- 
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fortunately  for  me,  to  be  then  particularly  engaged, 
after  I  had  waited  fonne  time,  fent  a  gentleman  to 
difcourfe  with  me  on  the  bed  plan  which  could  be 
invented  for  putting  an  immediate  end  to  thofe  mur- 
ders and  robberies  which  were  every  day  committed 
in  the  ftreets;  upon  which,  I  promifed  to  tranfmit 
my  opinion,  in  writing,  to  his  Grace,  who,  as  the 
gentleman  informed  me,  intended  to  lay  it  before 
the  privy  council. 

Though  this  vifit  cofl  mc  a  fevere  cold,  I,  not- 
withflanding,  let  myfelf  down  to  work  j  and  in 
about  four  days  fent  the  Duke  as  regular  a  plan  as 
I  could  form,  with  all  the  reafons  and  arguments  I 
could  bring  to  fnpport  it,  drawn  out  in  feveral  fheets 
of  paper  ;  and  foon  received  a  meffage  from  the 
Duke  by  Mr.  Carrington,  acquainting  me,  that  my 
plan  was  highly  approved  of,  and  that  all  the  terms 
of  it  would  be  complied  with. 

The  principal  and  mofl  material  of  thofe  terms, 
was  the  immediately  depofiting  fix  hundred  pounds 
in  m,y  hands  ;  at  which  fmall  charge  I  undertook 
to  demolifh  the  then  reigning  gangs,  and  to  put  the 
civil  policy  into  fuch  order,  that  no  fuch  gangs 
fhould  ever  be  able,  for  the  future,  to  form  them- 
felves  into  bodies,  or  at  leaft  to  remain  any  time 
formidable  to  the  public. 

I  had  delayed  my  Bath-journey  for  fome  time, 
contrary  to  the  repeated  advice  of  my  phyfical  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  the  ardent  defire  of  my  warmed 
friends,  though  my  diiiemper  was  now  turned  to  a 
deep  jaundice  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Bath  waters  are 
generally  reputed  to  be  almoft  infallible.  But  I 
had  the  moft  eager  defirc  of  demolifhing  this  gang 
of  villains  and  cut- throats,  which  I  was  fure  of 
accomplifiiing  the  moment  I  was  enabled  to  pay  a 
fellow  who  had  undertaken,  for  a  fmall  fum,  to 
betray  them  into  the  hands  of  a  fet  of  thief- 
takers  whom  1  had  enlifted  into  the  fervice,  all 
4  men 
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men  of    known   and  approved  fidelity  and    intre- 
pidity. 

After  fonae  weeks,  the  money  was  paid  at  the 
treafury,  and  within  a  few  days  after  two  hundred 
pounds  of  it  l?ad  come  to  my  hands,  the  whole 
gang  of  cup-throats  was  entirely  difperfed,  {even 
of  them  were  in  aftual  cuftody,  and  the  reft  driven, 
fome  out  of  town,  and  others  out  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Though  my  health  was  now  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity,  I  continued  to  a6l  with  the  utmoft 
vigour  againft  thefe  villains  ;  in  examining  whom, 
and  in  taking  the  depofitions  againft  them,  I  have 
often  fpent  whole  days,  nay,  Ibmetimes  whole 
nights,  efpecially  when  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  fufficient  evidence  to  convicb  them.  ; 
which  is  a  very  common  cafe  in  ftreet  robberies,  even 
when  the  guilt  of  the  party  is  fufficiently  apparent 
to  fatisfy  the  moft  tender  confcience.  But  courts 
of  juftice  know  nothing  of  a  caufe  more  than  what 
is  told  them  on  oath  by  a  witnefsj  and  the  moft 
flagitious  villain  upon  earth  is  tried  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  man  of  the  beft  character  who  is  accufed 
of  the  fame  crime. 

Mean  while,  amidft  all  my  fatigues  and  diftrefTes, 
I  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  find  my  endeavours  had 
been  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  this  hellifti 
fociety  were  almoft  utterly  extirpated,  and  that, 
inftead  of  reading  of  murders  and  ftreet-robberies 
in  the  news  almoft  every  morning,  there  was,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  month  of  November,  and 
in  all  December,  not  only  no  fuch  thing  as  a  mur- 
der, but  not  even  a  ftreet-robbery  committed.  Some 
fuch,  indeed,  were  mentioned  in  the  public  papers; 
but  they  were  all  found,  on  the  ftri(fteft  enquiry,  to 
be  falfe. 

In  this  entire  freedom  from  ftreet-robberies, 
during  the  dark  months,  no  man  will,  I  believe, 
fcruple  to  acknowledge,  that  the  winter  of   1753 
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{lands  unrivalled,  during  a  courfe  of  many  years; 
and  this  may  pofiibly  appear  the  more  extraordi- 
nary to  thofe  who  recollect  the  outrages  with  which 
it  began. 

Having  thus  fully  accomplifhed  my  undertaking, 
I  v/ent  into  the  country  in  a  very  weak  and  de- 
plorable condition,  which  no  fewer  or  lefs  difeafcs 
than  a  jaundice,  a  dropfy,  and  an  afthma,  alto- 
gether uniting  their  forces  in  the  deilruftion  of  a 
body  fo  entirely  emaciated,  that  it  had  lofi;  all  its 
mufcular  fiefli. 

Mine  was  now  no  longer  what  is  called  a  Bath 
cafe;  nor,  if  it  had  been  fo,  had  I  flrength  re- 
maining fufHcient  to  go  thither,  a  ride  of  fix  miles 
only  being  attended  with  an  intolerable  fatigue.  I 
now  difcharged  my  lodgings  at  Bath,  which  I 
had  hitherto  kept.  I  began,  in  earned,  to  look  on 
my  cafe  as  defperate,  and  I  had  vanity  enough  to 
rank  myfelf  with  thofe  heroes  who,  of  old  times, 
became  voluntary  facrifices  to  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Bur,  led  the  reader  fhould  be  too  eager  to  catch 
at  the  word  vaniiy^  and  fhould  be  unwilling  to  in- 
dulge me  with  fo  fublime  a  gratification,  for  I  think 
he  is  not  too  apt  to  gratify  me,  I  will  take  my  key 
a  pitch  lower,  and  will  frankly  own  that  I  had  a 
Itronger  motive  than  the  love  of  the  public  to  pufh 
me  on  :  I  will  therefore  confefs  to  him,  that  my 
private  afi^airs  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  had 
but  a  gloomy  afpeft ;  for  I  had  not  plundered  the 
public  or  the  poor  of  thofe  fums  which  men,  who 
are  always  ready  to  plunder  both  as  much  as  they 
can,  have  been  pleafed  to  fufpeft  me  of  taking : 
on  the  contrary,  by  compofing,  inftead  of  in- 
flaming, the  quarrels  of  porters  and  beggars  (which 
I  blufli  when  I  fay  hath  not  been  univerfally  prac- 
tifed),  and  by  refufing  to  take  a  fliilling  from  a  man 
who  mod  undoubtedly  would  not  have  had  an- 
other left,  I  had  reduced  an  income  of  about  five 

hundred 
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hundred  pounds  *  a  year  of  the  dirtiefl:  money 
upon  earth,  to  little  more ,  than  three  hundred 
pounds;  a  confiderable  proportion  of  which  re- 
mained wuh  my  clerk  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  whole 
had  done  fo,  as  it  ought,  he  would  be  but  ill  paid 
for  fitting  almoft  fixteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
in  the  moft  unwholefome,  as  well  as  naufeous  air  in 
the  univerfe,  and  which  hath  in  his  cafe  corrupted 
a  good  conllitution,  v/ithout  contaminating  his 
morals. 

But,  not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  anecdotes, 
contrary  to  my  own  rule  laid  down  in  my  preface, 
I  afiure  him  I  thought  my  family  was  very  flenderly 
provided  for  5  and  that  my  health  began  to  decline 
fo  fall:,  that  I  had  very  little  more  of  life  left  to 
accomplilli  what  I  had  thought  of  too  late.  I  re- 
joiced therefore  greatly  in  feeing  an  opportunity,  as 

*  A  predeceiTor  of  mine  ufedfo  boaft  that  he  made  one  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  vear  in  his  ofEce  ;  but  hov/  he  did  this  (if  indeed 
he  did  it)  is  to  me  a  fecret.  His  clerk,  now  mine,  told  me  I  had 
more  bufmefs  than  he  had  ever  known  there ;  I  am  fure  I  had 
as  much  as  any  man  could  do.  The  truth  is,  the  fees  are  fo  very 
low,  when  any  are  due,  and  fo  much  is  done  for  nothing,  that  if 
a  fingle  juftice  of  peace  had  bufmefs  enough  to  employ  twenty 
clerks ;  neither  he  nor  they  would  get  much  by  their  labour. 
The  public  will  not,  therefore,  I  hope,  think  I  betray  a  fecret 
when  I  inform  them,  that  I  received  from  the  government  a  yearly 
penfion  out  of  the  public  fervice-money  ;  which,  I  believe,  in- 
deed would  have  been  larger,  had  my  great  patron  been  convinced 
of  an  error,  which  I  have  heard  him  utter  more  than  once.  That 
he  could  not  indeed  fay,  that  the  afling  as  a  principal  jullice  of 
peace  in  Wellminfter  was  on  all  accounts  very  defirable,  but  that 
all  the  world  knew  it  was  a  very  lucrative  office.  Now  to  have 
fhewn  him  plainly,  that  a  man  muft  be  a  rogue  to  make  a  very 
little  this  way,  and  that  he  could  not  make  much  by  being  as 
great  a  rogue  as  he  could  be,  would  have  required  more  confi- 
dence than,  I  believe,  he  had  in  me,  and  more  of  his  converfation 
than  he  chofe  to  allow  me  ;  I  therefore  refigned  the  office,  and 
the  farther  execution  of  my  plan  to  my  brother,  who  had  long 
been  my  affiftant.  And  now,  lell  the  cafe  between  me  and  thje 
reader  Ihould  be  the  fame  in  both  inliances,  as  it  was  between  me 
and  the  great  man,  I  will  not  add  another  word  on  the  fubjed, 

I  ap- 
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I  apprehended,  of  gaining  fuch  nfierit  in  the  eye 
of  the  public,  that  if  my  life  were  the  facrifice  to 
it,  my  friends  might  think  they  did  a  popular  a6l 
in  putting  my  family  at  lead  beyond  the  reach  of 
necelTity,  which  I  myfelf  began  to  defpair  of  doing. 
And  though  I  difclaim  all  pretence  to  that  Spartan 
or  Roman  patriotifm,  which  loved  the  public  fo 
■well  that  it  was  always  ready  to  become  a  voluntary 
facrifice  to  the  public  good,  I  do  folemnly  declare  I 
have  that  love  for  my  family. 

After  this  cont'efiion  therefore,  that  the  public 
was  not  the  principal  deity  to  which  my  life  was 
offered  a  iacrifice,  and  when  it  is  farther  confidered 
what  a  poor  facrifice  this  was,  being  indeed  no 
other  than  the  giving  up  what  I  faw  little  likeli- 
hood of  being  able  to  hold  much  longer,  and 
which,  upon  the  terms  I  held  it,  nothing  but  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature  could  reprefent  to  me  as 
worth  holding  at  all  ;  the  world  may,  I  believe, 
without  envy,  allow  me  all  the  praife  to  vv'hich  I  have 
any  title. 

My  aim,  in  facl,  was  not  praife,  which  is  the 
lad  gift  they  care  to  beftow  j  at  lead,  this  was 
not  my  aim  as  an  end,  but  rather  as  a  means,  of 
purchafing  fome  moderate  provifion  for  my  family, 
which,  though  it  fhould  exceed  my  merit,  muft 
fall  infinitely  fliorc  of  my  fervice,  if  I  fucceeded  in 
my  attempt. 

To  fay  the  truth,  the  public  never  aft  more 
wifely,  than  when  they  ad  mod  liberally  in  the 
didribution  of  their  rewards ;  and  here  the  good 
they  receive  is  often  more  to  be  confidered,  than 
the'  motive  from  which  they  receive  it.  Example 
alone  is  the  end  of  all  public  punidiments  and  re- 
wards. Laws  never  inflid  difgrace  in  refentment, 
nor  confer  honour  from  gratitude.  For  it  is  very 
hard,  my  lord,  faid  a  convided  felon  at  the  bar 
to  the  late  excellent  judge  Burnet,  to  hang  a  poor 
man  for  dealing  a  horfe.  You  are  not  to  be  hang- 
ed. 
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ed.  Sir,  anfwered  my  ever-honoured  and  beloved 
friend,  for  dealing  a  horfe,  but  you  are  to  be  hang- 
ed that  horfes  may  not  be  ftolen.  In  like  manner 
it  might  have  been  faid  to  the  late  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, when  the  parliament  was  lb  defervedly 
liberal  to  him,  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  You 
receive  not  thefe  honours  and  bounties  on  account 
of  a  vidory  pall,  but  that  other  vidories  may  be 
obtained. 

I  was  now,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  dying 
of  a  complication  of  diforders;  and,  were  I  dc- 
firous  of  playing  the  advocate,  I  have  an  occafion 
fair  enough  ;  but  1  difdain  fuch  an  attempt.  I  re- 
late facls  plainly  and  fimply  as  they  are  j  and  let 
the  world  draw  from  theai  what  conclufions  they 
pleafe,  taking  with  them  the  following  fadls  for 
their  inftruction  :  The  one  is.  That  the  proclama- 
tion offering  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  appre- 
hending felons  for  certain  felonies  committed  in 
certain  places,  which  I  prevented  from  being  re- 
vived, had  formerly  coft  the  government  feveral 
thoufand  pounds  within  a  fingle  year.  Secondly, 
That  all  fuch  proclamations,  initead  of  curing  the 
evil,  had  actually  increafed  it  j  had  multiplied  the 
number  of  robberies  j  had  propagated  the  word 
and  wickedeft  of  perjuries  ;  had  laid  fnares  for 
youth  and  ignorance;  which,  by  the  temptation  of 
thefe  rewards,  had  been  fometimes  drawn  into  guilt; 
and  fometimes,  which,  cannot  be  thought  on  with- 
out the  higheft  horror,  had  deftroyed  them  without 
it.  Thirdly,  Tliat  my  plan  had  not  put  the  go- 
vernment to  more  than  three  hundred  pounds 
expence,  and  had  produced  none  of  the  ill  con- 
fequences  above-mentioned  ;  but  laftly,  Had  ac- 
tually fuppreifed  the  evil  for  a  time,  and  had  plain- 
ly pointed  out  the  means  of  fupprefling  it  for  ever. 
This  I  would  myfelf  have  undertaken,  had  my 
health  permitted,  at  the  annual  expence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fum. 

After 
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After  having  ftood  the  terrible  fix  weeks  which 
fuccceded  lad  Chrillmas,  and  put  a  lucky  end,  if 
they  had  known  their  own  intercfts,  to  fuch  numbers 
of  aged  and  infirm  valetudinarians,  v/ho  might  have 
galped  through  two  or  three  mild  winters  more,  I 
returned  to  town  in  February,  in  a  condition  lefs 
defpaired  of  by  myfelf  than  by  any  of  my  friends. 
I  now  became  the  patient  of  Dr.  Ward,  who  wiflied 
I  had  taken  his  advice  earlier. 

By  his  advice  I  was  tapped,  and  fourteen  quarts 
of  water  drawn  from  my  belly.  The  fudden  relax- 
ation which  this  caufed,  added  to  my  enervate, 
emaciated  habit  of  body,  fo  weakened  me,  that 
within  two  days  I  was  thought  to  be  falling  into  the 
agonies  of  death. 

I  was  at  the  word  on  that  memorable  day  when 
the  public  loft  Mr.  Pelham,  From  that  day  I 
began  flowly,  as  it  were,  to  draw  my  feet  out 
of  the  grave  j  till  in  two  months  time  I  had  again 
acquired  fome  little  degree  of  ftrength  3  but  was 
again  full  of  water. 

During  this  whole  time,  I  took  Mr.  Ward's 
medicines,  which  had  feldom  any  perceptible  ope- 
ration. Thofe  in  particular  of  the  diaphoretic 
kind,  the  working  of  which  is  thought  to  require  a 
great  ftrength  of  conftitution  to  fupport,  had  fo  little 
effed  on  me,  that  Mr.  Ward  declared  it  was  as  vain 
to  attempt  fweating  me  as  a  deal  board. 

In  this  fituation  I  was  tapped  a  fecond  time.  I 
had  one  quart  of  water  lefs  taken  from  me  now  than 
before  j  but  I  bore  all  the  confequences  of  the  ope- 
ration much  better.  This  I  attributed  greatly  to 
adofe  of  laudanum  prefcribed  by  my  furgeon.  It 
firft  gave  me  the  mole  delicious  flow  of  fpirits,  and 
afterwards  as  comfortable  a  nap. 

The  month  of  May,  which  was  now  begun,  it 
feemed  realbnable  to  exped:  would  introduce  the 
fpring,  and  drive  off  that  winter  which  yet  main- 
tained its  footing  on  the  ftage.    I  refolved  therefore 

to 
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to  vifit  a  little  houfe  of  mine  in  the  country,  which 
ftands  at  Ealing,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  in 
the  beft  air,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
far  luperior  to  that  of  Kenfington  Gravel-pits;  for 
the  gravel  is  here  much  wider  and  deeper,  the  place 
higher  and  more  open  towards  the  fouth,  whilll  it 
is  guarded  from  the  north  wind  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
and  from  the  fmells  and  fmoke  of  London  by  its 
diftance  j  which  laft  is  not  the  fate  of  Kenfing- 
ton, when  the  wind  blows  from  ar.y  corner  of  the 
eaft. 

Obligations  to  Mr.  Ward  I  (hall  always  confefs; 
for  I  am  convinced  that  he  omitted  no  care  in  en- 
deavouring to  ferve  me,  without  any  expeftation  or 
defire  of  fee  or  reward. 

The  powers  of  Mr.  Ward's  remedies  want  in- 
deed no  unfair  puffs  of  mine  to  give  them  credit ; 
and  though  this  diftemper  of  the  dropfy  ftands,  I 
believe,  firft  in  the  lift  of  thofe  over  which  he  is 
always  certain  of  triumphing  ;  yet,  pofTibly,  there 
might  be  fomething  particular  in  my  cafe,  capable 
of  eluding  that  radical  force  which  had  healed  fo 
many  thoufands.  The  fame  diftemper,  in  different 
conftitutions,  may  poQibly  be  attended  with  fuch 
different  fymptoms,  that  to  find  an  infallible  nof- 
trum  for  the  curing  any  one  diftemper  in  every  pa- 
tient, may  be  almoft  as  difficult  as  to  find  a  panacea 
for  the  cure  of  all. 

But  even  fuch  a  panacea  one  of  the  greateft 
fcholars  and  beft  of  men  did  lately  apprehend  he 
had  difcovered.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  was  no  phy- 
fician  ;  that  is,  he  had  not  by  the  forms  of  his 
education  acquired  a  right  of  applying  his  fkill  in 
the  art  of  phyfic  to  his  own  private  advantage  j  and 
yet,  perhaps,  it  may  be  truly  afferted,  that  no 
other  modern  hath  contributed  fo  much  to  make 
his  phyfical  fkill  ufeful  to  the  Public  j  at  leaft, 
that  none  hath  undergone  the  pains  of  communi- 
cating this  difcovery  in  writing  to  the  world.     The 

reader. 
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reader,  I  think,  will  fcarce  need  to  be  informed 
that  the  writer  I  mean,  is  the  late  bilhop  of  Cloyne 
in  Ireland,  and  the  difcovery,  that  of  the  virtues 
of  tar-watcr. 

I  then  happened  to  recollefV,  upon  a  hint  given 
me  by  the  inimitable  and  fhamefully  diftrcflcd  au- 
thor of  the  Female  Quixote,  that  I  had  many 
years  before,  from  curiofity  only,  taken  a  curfory 
view  of  bifliop  Berkley's  treatife  on  the  virtues  of 
tar-water,  which  1  had  formerly  obferved  he  ftrong- 
ly  contends  to  be  that  real  panacea  which  Syden- 
ham fuppofes  to  have  an  exiftence  in  nature,  though 
it  yet  remains  undifcovered,  and,  perhaps,  will  al- 
ways remain  fo. 

Upon  the  re-perufal  of  this  book,  I  found  the 
bifhop  only  afTerting  his  opinion,  that  tar-water 
might  be  ufeful  in  the  dropfy,  fince  he  had  known 
it  to  have  a  furprifing  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  a  mofh 
llubborn  anafarca,  which  is  indeed  no  other  than, 
as  the  word  implies,  the  dropfy  of  the  flefh  ;  and 
this  was,  at  that  time,  a  large  part  of  my  com- 
plaint. 

After  a  fliort  trial,  therefore,  of  a  milk  diet, 
which  I  prefently  found  did  not  fuit  vvith  my  cafe, 
I  betook  myfelf  to  the  bilbop's  prefcription,  and 
dofed  myfelf  every  morning  and  evening  with  half 
a  pint  of  tar-water. 

It  was  no  more  than  three  weeks  fince  my  lafl 
tapping,  and  my  belly  and  limbs  were  difhended 
with  water.  This  did  not  give  me  the  worfe  opi- 
nion of  tar- water;  for  I  never  fuppofed  there  could 
be  any  fuch  virtue  in  tar-water,  as  immediately  to 
carry  off  a  quantity  of  water  already  colled:ed. 
For  my  delivery  from  this,  1  well  knew  I  mud  be 
again  obliged  to  the  trochar;  and  that  if  the  tar- 
water  did  me  any  good  at  all,  it  mull  be  only  by 
the  flowed  degrees  ;  and  that  if  it  fhould  ever  get 
ihe  better  of  my  diftemper,  it  mull  be  by  the  te- 
dious 
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dions  operation  of  undermining ;   and  not  by  a  fud- 
den  attack  and  ftorm. 

Some  vifible  effecls,  however,  and  far  beyond 
what  my  moft  fanguine  hopes  could  with  any  mo- 
defty  expert,  I  very  foon  experienced;  the  tar-wa- 
ter having,  from  the  very  firfl,  lelTened  my  illnefs, 
increafed  my  appetite  j  and  added,  though  in  a 
very  flow  proportion,  to  my  bodily  ftrength. 

But  if  my  ftrength  had  increafed  a  little,  my 
water  daily  encreafed  much  more.  So  that,  by  the 
end  of  May,  my  belly  became  again  ripe  for  the 
trochar,  and  I  v/as  a  third  time  tapped  j  upon 
which,  two  very  favourable  fymptoms  appeared. 
I  had  three  quarts  of  water  taken  from  me  lefs  than 
had  been  taken  the  laft  time  i  and  I  bore  the  re- 
laxation with  much  lefs  (indeed  with  fcarce  any) 
faintnefs. 

Thofe  of  my   phyfical   friends,   on  whofe  judg- 
ment   I    chiefly    depended,    feemed    to    think   my 
only  chance  of  life  confifted   in  having  the  whole 
fummer  before  me  ;  in  which  I  might  hope  to  ga- 
ther fufficient  ftrength  to  encounter  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  enfuing  winter.     But  this  change  began 
daily  to    leften.      I   faw   the  fummer   mouldering 
away,    or  rather,    indeed,    the  year   palling  away 
without  intending  to  bring  on  any  fummer  at  all. 
In  the  whole  month  of  May  the  fun  fcarce  appeared 
three  times.     So  that  the  early  fruits   came  to  the 
fulnefs  of  their  growth,    and   to  fome  appearance 
of  ripenefs,  without  acquiring  any  real  maturity  j 
having  wanted  the  heat  of  the  fun  to  foften  and  me- 
liorate their  juices.     I  faw  the  dropfy  gaining  ra- 
ther than  lofing  ground  ;   the  diftance  growing  ftill 
ftiorter   between  the  tappings.     I    faw   the   afthma 
l.ikewife  beginning  again  to  become  more  trouble- 
fome.     I  faw  the  Midfummer  quarter  drawing  to- 
wards a  clofe.      So  that   I  conceived,  if  the  Mi- 
chaelmas quarter  ftiould  fteal  off"  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as   it  was,    in  my  opinion,  very  much  to  be 

appre- 
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apprehended  it  would,  I  fhould  be  delivered  up 
to  the  atcack  of  winter,  before  I  recruited  my 
forces,  fo  as  to  be  any  wife  able  to  withftand  them. 

I  now  began  to  recall  an  intention,  which  from 
the  firll  dawnings  of  my  recovery  I  had  conceived, 
of  removing  to  a  warmer  climate  j  and  finding 
this  to  be  approved  of  by  a  very  eminent  phvfi- 
cian,  I  refolved  to  put  it  into  immediate  execu- 
tion. 

Aix  in  Provence  was  the  place  firft  thought  on ; 
but  the  difFiculties  of  getting  thither  were  infuper- 
able.  The  journey  by  land,  befide  the  expence 
of  it,  was  infinitely  too  long  and  fatiguing  ;  and 
I  could  hear  of  no  fhip  that  was  likely  to  let  out 
from  London,  within  any  reafonable  time  for  Mar- 
feilles,  or  any  other  port  in  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Lifbon  was  prefently  fixed  on  in  its  room.  The 
air  here,  as  it  was  near  four  degrees  to  the  fouth  of 
Aix,  muft  be  more  mild  and  warm,  and  the  winter 
Ihorter  and  lefs  piercing. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  fhip  bound  to  a  place 
■with  which  v?e  carry  on  fo  immenfe  a  trade.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  brother  foon  informed  me  of  the 
excellent  accommodations  for  palicngers,  which 
were  to  be  found  on  board  a  fliip  that  was  obliged 
to  fail  for  Lifbon  in  three  days. 

I  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  notwithftanding 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  j  and  having  given  my 
brother  full  power  to  cohtraft  for  our  pafTage,  I 
began  to  prepare  my  family  for  the  voyage  with 
the  utmoft  expedition. 

But  our  great  hafte  was  needlefs ;  for  the  captain 
having  twice  put  off  Iiis  failing,  I  at  length  invited 
him  to  dinner  with  me  at  Fordhook,  a  full  week 
after  the  time  on  which  he  had  declared,  and  that 
with  many  alfeveratlons,  he  muft,  and  would,  weigh 
anchor, 

5  He 
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He  dined  with  me,  according  to  his  appoint- 
mencj  and  when  all  matters  were  fettled  between 
us,  left  me  with  pofitive  orders  to  be  on  board  the 
Wednefday  following;  when  he  declared  he  would 
fall  down  the  river  to  Gravefend  ;  and  would  not 
ftay  a  moment  for  the  greateft  man  in  the  world. 

He  advifed  me  to  go  to  Gravefend  by  land,  and 
there  wait  the  arrival  of  his  fhip ;  affigning  many 
reafons  for  this,  every  one  of  which  was,  as  I  well 
remember,  among  thofe  that  had  before  determined 
me  to  go  on  board  near  the  Tower. 
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Wednefday^  7  ^^^  N  this  day,  the  mod  me- 
June26i  1754'  j  v^  lancholy  fun  I  had  ever  be- 
held arofe,  and  found  me  awake  at  my  houfe 
ac  Fordhook.  By  the  light  of  this  fun,  I  was,  in 
my  own  opinion,  lad  to  behold  and  take  leave  of 
fome  of  thofe  creatures  on  whom  I  doated  with  a 
mother-like  fondneis,  guided  by  nature  and  palTion, 
and  uncured  and  unhardened  by  all  the  dodrine 
of  that  philofophical  fchool  where  I  had  learnt  to 
bear  pains  and  to  defpife  death. 

In  this  fituation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  nature, 
I  fubmitted  entirely  to  her,  and  Ihe  made  as  great 
a  fool  of  me  as  flie  had  ever  done  of  any  womnn 
whatfoever  :  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to 
enjoy,  Aie  drew  me  in  to  fuffer,  the  company  of 
my  little  ones  during  eight  hours  j  and  I  doubt  not 
whether,  in  that  time,  1  did  not  undergo  more  than 
in  all  my  didemper. 

At  twelve  precifely  miy  coach  v/as  at  the  door; 
which  was   no  fooner   told   me,  than   I   kiiled    my 
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children  round,  and  went  into  it  with  feme  little 
refolution.  My  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  a  he- 
roine and  philofopher,  though  at  the  lame  time  the 
tendereft  mother  in  the  worlds  and  n.y  eldeft 
daughter,  followed  me;  fome  friends  went  with 
us,  and  others  here  took  their  leave  j  and  I  heard 
my  behaviour  applauded,  with  many  murmurs  and 
praifes  to  which  I  well  knew  I  had  no  title;  as  all 
other  fuch  philofophers  may,  if  they  have  any  mo- 
defty,  confcfs  on  the  like  occafions. 

In  two  hours  we  arrived  in  Redriffe,  and  im- 
mediately went  on  board,  and  were  to  have  failed 
the  next  moving;  but  as  this  was  the  king's  pro- 
clamation-aay,  and  confequently  a  holiday  at  the 
Cullom-houfe,  the  captain  could  not  clear  his 
veiTei  till  the  Thurfday  ;  for  thefe  holidays  are  as 
Itriftly  oblcived  as  thofe  in  the  Popifh  calendar, 
and  are  almofi:  as  numerous.  I  might  add,  that 
both  are  oppofite  to  the  genius  of  trade,  and  con- 
fequently contra  bonum  publicum. 

To  go  on  board  the  fliip  it  was  necefiary  firft  to 
go  into  a  boat;  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty,  as 
I  had  no  ule  of  my  hmbs,  and  was  to  be  carried 
by  men,  who,  though  fufficiently  ftrong  for  their 
burden,  were,  like  A.rchimedes,  puzzled  to  find  a 
fteady  footing.  Of  this,  as  few  of  my  readers, 
have  not  gone  into  wherries  on  the  Thames,  they 
will  eafily  be  able  to  form  to  themfelves  an  idea. 
However,  by  the  ailulance  of  my  friend  Mr, 
Welch,  whom  I  never  think  or  fpeak  of  but  with 
love  and  efteem,  I  conquered  this  difficulty,  as  I 
did  afterwards  that  of  afcending  the  fliip,  into 
which  I  was  hoifted  with  more  eafe  by  a  chair 
lifted  with  pullies.  I  was  foon  feated  in  a  great 
chair  in  the  cabin,  to  refrefh  myfelf  after  a  fatigue 
which  had  been  more  intolerable,  in  a  quarter  of 
a  mile's  paiTage  from  my  coach  to  the  fhip,  than  I 
had  before  undergone  in  a  land-journey  of  twelve 
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miles,  which  I  had  travelled  with  the  utmofl  expe- 
dition. 

This  latter  fatigue  was,  perhaps,  fomewhat 
heightened  by  an  indignation  which  I  could  noc 
prevent  arifing  in  my  mind.  1  think,  upon  my 
entrance  into  the  boat,  I  prefented  a  fpe(5tacle  of 
the  higheft  horror.  The  total  lofs  of  limbs  was 
apparent  to  all  who  faw  me,  and  my  face  contained 
marks  of  a  mofl:  difeafed  ftate,  if  not  of  death  itfeif. 
Indeed,  fo  ghaftly  was  my  countenance,  that  timo- 
rous women  with  child  had  abftained  from  my 
houfe,  for  fear  of  the  ill  confequences  of  looking 
at  me.  In  this  condition,  I  ran  the  gauntlope  (fo, 
I  think,  I  may  juftly  call  it)  through  rows  of  failors 
and  watermen,  few  of  whom  failed  of  paying  their 
compliments  to  me,  by  all  manner  of  infulcs  and 
jefts  on  my  mifery.  No  man  who  knew  me  will 
think  I  conceived  any  perfonal  refentment  at  this 
behaviour;  but  it  was  a  lively  pidture  of  that 
cruelty  and  inhumanity,  in  the  nature  of  men, 
which  I  have  often  contemplated  with  concern ; 
and  which  leads  the  mind  into  a  train  of  very  un- 
comfortable and  melancholy  thoughts.  It  may  be 
faid,  that  this  barbarous  cuftom  is  peculiar  to  the 
Englilh,  and  of  them  only  to  the  loweft  degreej 
that  it  is  an  excrefcence  of  an  uncontrouled  licen- 
tioufnefs  millaken  for  liberty,  and  never  (hews  it- 
feif in  men  who  are  polilhed  and  refined,  in  fuch. 
manner  as  human  nature  requires,  to  produce  that 
perfection  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  and  to  purge 
away  that  malevolence  of  difpofition,  of  which,  at 
oi^r  birth,  we  partake  in  common  with  the  favage 
».;  cation. 

This  may  be  faid,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  faidj 
and  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  but  little  facisfadory  to  ac- 
count for  the  inhumanity  o^  thofe,  who,  while  they 
boaft  of  being  made  after  God's  own  image,  {een\ 
to  bear  in  their  minds  a  refemblance  of  the  vileft 
fpecies  of  brutes  j  or  rather,  indeed,  of  our  idea 
O  3  of 
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of  devils;  for  I  don't  know  that  any  brutes  can  be 
taxed  With  fiich  malevolence. 

A  firloin  of  beef  was  now  placed  on  the  table, 
for  which,  though  little  becter  than  carrion,  as 
much  was  charged  by  the  mafler  of  the  little  paltry 
alehoufe  who  dreiTed  it,  as  would  have  been  de- 
manded for  all  the  elegance  of  t!»e  King's  Arms,  or 
any  other  polite  tavern  or  eating-houfe  •,  for,  indeed, 
the  diiicrence  between  the  bcft  houfe  and  the  worft 
is,  that  at  the  former  you  pay  largely  for  luxury,  at 
the  latter  for  nothing. 

T'hnrfdijyj  June  27.  This  morning  the  captain, 
who  lay  on  fliore  at  his  own  houfe,  paid  us  a  vific 
in  the  cabin  j  and  behaved  like  an  angry  bafhaw, 
declaring,  that  had  he  known  we  were  not  to  be 
pleafed,  he  would  not  have  carried  us  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  added  many  afTeverations  that  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  defpifed  monev  ;  not  forget- 
ting feveral  hints  of  the  prefents  which  had  been 
made  him  for  his  cabin,  of  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  guineas,  by  fev^eral  gentlemen,  over  and  above 
the  fum  for  which  they  had  cojuraded.  This  be- 
haviour greatly  furprized  me,  as  I  knew  not  how 
to  account  for  it,  nothing  havi/jg  happened  fince 
we  parted  from  the  captain  the  evening  before  in 
perfefl  good-humour;  and  all  this  broke  forth  on 
the  firft  moment  of  his  arrival  this  morning.  He 
did  not,  however,  fuftcr  my  amazement  to  have 
any  long  continuance,  before  he  clearly  fliewed  me 
that  all  this  was  meant  only  as  an  apology  to  intro- 
duce another  procraftination  (being  the  fifth)  of  his 
weighing  anchor;  Vvhich  was  now  poffponed  till 
Saturday,  for  fuch  was  his  will  and  pleafure. 

Befides  the  difas-rceable   fituation   in    v/hich  we 

O 

then  lay,  in  the  confines  of  Wapping  and  RedrifFe, 
tafting  a  delicious  Vhixture  of  the  air  of  both  thefe 
fweet  places,  and  enjoying  the  concord  of  fweec 
founds  of  feamen,  watermen,  lifli-women,  oyfter- 
women,  and  of  all  the  vociferous  inhabitants  of 
1  both- 
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both  fliores,  compofing  altogether  a  greater  variety 
of  harmony  than  fiogarth's  imagination  hath  broughc 
together  in  that  print  of  his,  which  is  enough  to 
nialve  a  man  deaf  tolooL:  at  itj  I  had  a  more  urgent 
ca'ufe  to  prefs  our  departure,  which  wis,  that  the 
dropf/,  for  which  I  had  undergone  three  tappings^ 
feemed  to  threaten  me  with  a  fourth  difcharge  be- 
fore 1  fhould  reach  Lifbon,  and  v/heri  I  fnould  have 
no  body  on  board  capable  of  performing  the  ope- 
ration,; but  I  was  obliged  to  hearken  to  the  voice: 
of  reafon,  if  I  may  ufe  the  captain's  own  words,  and 
to  reft  myfelf  contented.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
alternative  within  my  reach,  but  what  would  have 
coft  me  much  too  dear. 

There  are  many  evils  in  fociety,  from  which 
people  of  the  higheft  rank  are  fo  entirely  exempt, 
that  they  have  not  the  leaft  knowledge  or  idea  of 
them  ;  nor,  indeed,  of  the  charafters  v^hich  are' 
formed  by  them.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  and  paffengers  from  one  place  to 
another.  Now  there  is  no  luch  thing  as  any  kind 
of  knowledge  contemptible  in  itfelf,  and  as  the 
particular  knowledge  I  here  mean,  is  entirely  necef- 
Jary  to  the  well-underllanding  and  wtll-enjoying 
this  journal;  and,  laftly,  as  in  this  cafe  the  mofl; 
ignorant  will  be  thofe  very  readers  v/hofe  amufe- 
ment  we  chiefly  confult,  and  to  whom  we  wilh  to 
be  fuppofed  principally  to  write,  we  will  here  enter 
ibmewhat  largely  into  the  difcuiTion  of  rhis  matter; 
the  rather,  for  that  no  ancient  or  modern  author 
(if  we  can  truft  the  catalogue  of  Dodor  Mead's 
library)  hath  ever  undertaken  it;  but  that  it  feems 
(in  the  ftyle  of  Don  Quixote)  a  tafl"£  referved  for  my 
pen  alone. 

When  I  firft  conceived  this  intention,  I  began  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  enquiring  into  the  ant.iquity 
of  travelling;  and,  as  many  perfons  have  per- 
formed in  this  way  (I  mean  have  travelled)  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  public,  I  flattered  myfelf  that  the 
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fp'irit  of  improving  arts  and  fciences,  and  of  ad- 
vancing ufeful  and  fubllantial  learning,  which  (o 
eminently  diftinguifhes  this  age,  and  hath  ^iven  rife 
to  more  fpeciilative  focieries  in  Eur^^jc  than  I  at 
prefent  can  recolleft  the  names  ofj  perhaps^  in- 
deed, than  I  or  any  other,  befides  their  very  near 
neighbours,  ever  heard  mtrntioned,  would  affill  in 
promoting  fo  curious  a  work.  A  work  !  begun 
with  the  fame  views,  calculated  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes,  and  fitted  for  the  fame  ufes  with  the  labours 
which  thofe  right  honourable  focieties  have  fo 
cheerfully  undertaken  themfelves,  and  encouraged 
in  others  J  fometimes  with  the  higheft  honours,  even 
with  admiflion  into  their  colleges,  and  with  inrol- 
ment  among  their  members. 

From  thefe  focieties  I  promifed  myfelf  all  aflift:- 
ance  in  their  power,  particularly  the  communica- 
tion of  fuch  valuable  manufcripts  and  records  as 
they  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  colleded  from 
thofe  obfcure  ages  of  antiquity,  when  hiftory  yields 
us  fuch  imperfeft  accounts  of  the  refidence,  and 
much  more  imperfed,  of  the  travels  of  the  hu- 
man racci  unlefs,  perhaps,  as  a  curious  and  learned 
member  of  the  young  ibciety  of  Antiquarians  is 
faid  to  have  hinted  his  conjedures,  that  their  re- 
fidence and  their  travels  were  one  and  the  fame; 
and  this  difcovery  (fur  fuch  it  feems  to  be)  he  is 
faid  to  have  owed  to  the  lighting  by  accident  on  a 
book,  which  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  mention 
prefently,  the  contents  of  which  were  then  little 
known  to  the  fociety. 

The  King  of  PrulTia,  moreover,  who  from  a  de- 
gree of  benevolence  and  tafte,  which  in  either  cafe 
is  a  rare  production  in  fo  northern  a  climate,  is  the 
great  encourager  of  arts  and  fcience,  I  was  well  af- 
fured  would  promiOte  fo  ufeful  a  defign,  and  order 
his  archives  to  be  fearched  on  my  behalf. 

But  after  well  weighing  all  thefe  advantages,  and 
much  mcdiucion  on   die  order  of  my  work,  my 

whole 
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whole  defign  was  fubverted  in  a  moment  by  hearing 
of  the  difcovery  juft  mentioned  to  have  been  made 
by  the  young  antiquarian,  who,  from  the  mofl: 
ancient  record  in  the  world  (though  I  don't  find 
the  fociety  are  all  agreed  in  this  point)  one  long 
preceding  the  date  of  the  earlieft  modern  collec- 
tions, either  of  books  or  butterflies,  none  of  which 
pretend  to  go  beyond  the  flood,  fhews  us,  that 
the  firfl:  man  was  a  traveller,  and  that  he  and  his 
family  were  fcarce  fettled  in  Paradife  before  they 
didiked  their  own  home,  and  became  paflengers  to 
another  place.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  humour 
of  travelling  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  that 
it  was  their  curfe  from  the  beginning. 

By  this  difcovery  my  plan  became  much  fhorten- 
ed,  and  I  found  it  only  neceflary  to  treat  of  the 
conveyance  of  goods  and  pafiTengers  from  place  to 
place  J  v.'hich  not  being  univerfally  known,  feemed 
proper  to  be  explained,  before  we  examined  into 
its  original.  There  are,  indeed,  two  different  ways 
of  tracing  all  things,  ufed  by  the  hiftorian  and  the 
antiquary;  thefe  are  upwards  and  downwards.  The 
former  fhews  you  how  things  are,  and  leaves  to 
others  to  difcover  when  they  began  to  be  fo.  The 
latter  fhews  you  how  things  were,  and  leaves  their 
prefent  exiftence  to  be  examined  by  others.  Hence 
the  former  is  more  ufcful ;  the  latter  more  curious. 
The  former  receives  the  thanks  of  mankind;  the 
latter  of  that  valuable  part,  the  virtuofi. 

In  explaining,  therefore,  this  myllery  of  carrying 
goods  anJ  paflengers  from  one  place  to  another, 
hitherto  fo  profound  a  fecret  to  the  very  bed  of  our 
readers,  we  fliall  purfue  the  hiftorical  method,  and 
endeavour  to  Hiew  by  what  means  it  is  at  prefent 
performed,  referring  the  more  curious  enquirer 
either  to  fome  other  pen,  or  to  fome  other  oppor- 
tunity. 

Now 
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Now  there  are  two  general  ways  of  perfonliing 
(if  God  permit)  this  conveyance;  viz.  by  land  and 
water,  both  of  which  have  nnuch  variety;  that  by- 
land  being  performed  in  different  vehicles,  fuch  as 
coaches,  caravans,  waggons,  &c.  and  that  by  wa- 
ter in  {hips,  barges,  and  boats,  of  various  fizes  and 
denominations.  But  as  all  thefe  methods  of  con- 
veyance are  formed  on  the  fame  principles,  they 
agree  io  well  together,  that  it  is  fully  fufficient  to 
comprehend  them  all  in  the  general  view,  v/ithouc 
dcfcending  to  fuch  minute  particulars  as  would 
diilinguifn  one  method  from  another. 

Common  to  all  of  thefe  is  one  general  principle, 
that  as  the  goods  to  be  conveyed  are  ufually  the 
larger,  fo  they  are  to  be  chiefly  conlidered  in  the 
conveyance;  the  owner  being  indeed  little  more 
than  an  appendage  to  his  trunk,  or  box,  or  bale, 
or  at  beft,  a  fmall  part  of  his  own  baggage,  very 
little  care  is  to  be  taKen  in  (towing  or  packing  them 
up  with  convenience  to  himfelf;  lor  the  conveyance 
is  not  of  pailengers  and  goods,  but  of  goods  and 
palfengers. 

Secondly,  From  this  conveyance  arifes  a  new 
kind  of  relation,  or  rather  of  fubjedion  in  the  fo- 
ciety  ;  by  which  the  patfenger  becomes  bound  in 
allegiance  to  his  conveyer.  This  allegiance  is  in- 
deed only  temporary  and  local,  but  the  mod  ab- 
folute  during  its  continuance,  of  any  known  irr 
Great  Britain,  and,  to  fay  truth,  fcarce  confidenc 
with  the  liberties  of  a  free  people;  nor  could  it  be 
reconciled  with  them,  did  it  not  move  downwards,' 
a  circumftance  univerfally  apprehended  to  be  in- 
compatible to  ail  kinds  of  flavery.  For  Ariftotle, 
in  his  Politics,  hath  proved  abundantly  to  my 
fcitisfadron,  that  no  men  are  born  to  be  fiaves,  ex- 
cept barbarians;  and  thefe  only  to  fuch  as  are  not 
themfelves  barbarians;  and  indeed,  Mr.  Montef- 
quieu  hath  carried  it  very  little  farther,  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Africans;  the  real  truth  being,  that  no  man 
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IS  born  to  be  a  Have,  unlefs  to  hiin  v/ho  is  able  to 
make  him  fo. 

Thirdly,  This  fubjeftion  is  abfolute,  and  con- 
fifts  of  a  perfe<5l:  refignation  both  of  body  and  foul 
to  the  difpofal  of  another ;  after  which  refignation, 
during  a  certain  time,  his  fubjecl  rerains  no  more 
power  over  his  ovv'n  wili,  than  an  Afiatic  Oave,  or 
an  Englifii  wife,  by  the  laws  of  both  countries,  and 
by  the  cuttoins  of  one  of  them.  If  I  fliould  men- 
tion the  inftance  of  a  fi:age-coachman,  many  of  my 
readers  v/ould  recognize  the  truth  of  what  1  have 
here  obferved  ;  all  indeed,  that  ever  have  been  un- 
der the  dominion  of  chat  tyrant,  who,  in  this  free 
country,  is  as  abfolute  as  a  Turkifn  Bafnaw.  Irj 
two  particulars  only  his  power  is  der^cdivej  he 
cannot  prefs  you  into  his  fcrvice,  and  if  you  enter 
yourlelf  at  one  place,  on  condition  oi:  being  dif- 
charged  at  a  cercpin  time  at  another,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  perform  his  agreement,  if  God  permit  j 
but  all  the  intermediate  time  you  are  abfolutely 
Dnder  his  government,  he  carries  yon  how  he 
will,  when  he  will,  and  whither  he  will,  provided 
it  be  net  much  cue  of  the  road  ;  you  have  nothing 
to  eat,  or  to  drink,  but  what,  and  v/hen,  and  where 
he  pieafes.  Nay,  you  cannot  fleep,  unlefs  he 
pieafes  you  fhould  -,  for  he  will  order  you  feme- 
times  out  of  bed  at  midnight,  and  hurry  you  avvay 
at  a  moment's  warnings  indeed,  if  you  can  fleep 
in  his  vehicle,  he  cannot  prevent  it ;  nay,  indeed, 
to  give  him  his  due,  this  he  is  ordinarily  difpoled 
to  encourage ;  for  the  earlier  he  forces  you  to  rife 
in  the  morning,  the  more  time  he  will  give  you  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  fometimes  even  fix  hours  at 
an  alehoufe,  or  at  their  doors,  where  he  always 
gives  you  the  fame  indulgence  which  he  allows 
himfelf;  and  for  this  he  is  generally  very  moderate 
in  his  demands.  1  have  knov.'n  a  whole  bundle  of 
palfengers  charged  no  more  than  half  a  crown  for 
being  fuffcred  to  reniain  cjuiet  at  an  alehoufe  door, 

for 
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for  above  a  whole  hour,  and  that  even  in  the  hotteft 
day  in  fummer. 

But  as  this  kind  of  tyranny,  though  it  hath 
cfcaped  our  political  writers,  hath  been,  I  think, 
touched  by  our  dramatic,  and  is  more  trite  among 
the  generality  of  readers;  and  as  this  and  all  other 
kinds  of  fuch  fubjedion  are  alike  unknown  to  my 
friends,  I  will  quit  the  paifengers  by  land,  and  treat 
of  thofe  who  travel  by  water;  for  whatever  is  faid 
on  this  fubjedl,  is  applicable  to  both  alike,  and  we 
may  bring  them  together  as  clofely  as  they  are 
brought  in  the  liturgy,  when  they  are  recommended 
to  the  prayers  of  all  Chriftian  congregations  j  and 
(which  I  have  often  thought  very  remarkable) 
where  they  are  joined  with  other  miferable  wretches, 
fuch  as,  women  in  labour,  people  in  flcknefs,  in« 
fants  juft  born,  prifoners  and  captives. 

Goods  and  paffengers  are  conveyed  by  water  in 
divers  vehicles,  the  principal  of  which  being  a  fliip, 
it  fhall  fuffice  to  mention  that  alone.  Here  the  ty- 
rant doth  not  derive  his  title,  as  the  ftage-coach- 
man  doth  from  the  vehicle  itfelf,  in  which  he  ftows 
his  goods  and  paffengers,  but  he  is  called  the  cap- 
tain;  a  word  of  fuch  various  ufe  and  uncertain 
fjgnification,  that  it  feems  very  difficult  to  fix  any 
pofitive  idea  to  it ;  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  gene- 
ral meaning  which  may  comprehend  all  its  diffe- 
rent ufes,  that  of  the  head,  or  chief,  of  any  body 
of  men,  feems  to  be  moft  capable  of  this  compre- 
henfion ;  for  whether  they  be  a  company  of  fol- 
diers,  a  crew  of  failors,  or  a  gang  of  rogues,  he 
who  is  at  the  head  of  them  is  always  ftyled  the  cap- 
tain. 

The  particular  tyrant,  whofe  fortune  it  was  to 
ftow  us  aboard,  laid  a  farther  claim  to  this  appella- 
tion than  the  bare  command  of  a  vehicle  of  con- 
veyance. He  had  been  the  captain  of  a  privateer, 
which  he  chofe  to  call  being  in  the  king's  fervice, 
and  thence  derived  a  right  of  hoifting  the  military 

orna- 
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ornament  of  a  cockade  over  the  button  of  his  hat. 
He  likewife  wore  a  fword  of  no  ordinary  length 
by  his  fide,  with  which  he  fwaggered  in  his  cabin, 
among  the  wretches  his  paiTengers,  whom  he  had 
flowed  in  cupboards  on  each  fide.  Ke  was  a  per- 
fon  of  a  very  finguiar  charafter.  He  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  from  thofc 
very  reafons  that  proved  he  was  not  one;  and  to 
fhew  himfelf  a  fine  gentleman,  by  a  behaviour 
which  feemed  to  infinuate  he  had  never  fcen  one. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  gallantry;  at  the  age 
of  feventy,  he  had  the  finicaincfs  of  Sir  Courtly 
Nice,  with  the  roughnefs  of  Surly;  and  while  hs 
was  deaf  himfelf,  had  a  voice  capable  of  deafening 
all  others. 

Now,  as  I  faw  myfelf  in  danger  by  the  delays 
of  the  captain,  who  was,  in  reality,  waiting  for 
more  freight,  and  as  the  wind  had  been  long  ne(led, 
as  ic  were,  in  the  fouth  weft,  where  it  conftantly 
blew  hurricanes,  I  began  with  great  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  our  voyage  might  be  long,  and  that 
my  belly,  which  began  already  to  be  much  ex- 
tended, would  require  the  water  to  be  let  out  at 
a  time  when  no  affiftance  was  at  hand;  though, 
indeed,  the  captain  comforted  me  with  aflfurances, 
that  he  had  a  pretty  young  fellow  on  board,  who 
adled  as  his  furgeon,  as  I  found  he  likewife  did  as 
fteward,  cook,  butler,  failor.  In  fhorr,  he  had  as 
many  offices  as  Scrub  in  the  play,  and  went  through 
them  all  with  great  dexterity  j  this  of  furgeon 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  which  his  fkill  was 
fomewhat  deficient,  at  leaft  that  branch  of  tapping 
for  the  dropfy  ;  for  he  very  ingenioufly  and  mo- 
deftly  confeffed,  he  had  never  feen  the  operation 
performed,  nor  was  poflTefi'ed  of  that  chirurgical 
inftrument  with  which  it  is  performed. 

Friday,  June  28.  By  way  of  prevention,  there- 
fore, I  this  day  fent  for  my  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
great  furgeon   and   anatomift  of   Covent-garden ; 

and. 
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and,  though  my  belly  was  no:  yet  very  full  and 
tight,  let  out  ten  quarts  of?swater  j  the  young  fea- 
iurgeon  attended  the  operation,  not  as  a  performer, 
but  as  a  ftudent. 

I  was  now  eafed  of  the  greareft  apprehenfion 
which  I  had  from  the  length  of  the  pafTage  ;  and 
I  told  the  captain  I  was  become  indifferent  as  tQ 
the  time  of  his  failing.  He  expreffed  much  facif- 
fadion  in  this  declaration,  and  ar  hearing  from  me, 
that  I  found  myfelf,  fmce  my  tapping,  much  lighter 
and  better.  In  this,  I  believe.,  he  was  lincerei  for 
he  was,  as  we  Ihall  have  occafion  to  obferve  more 
than  once,  a  very  good-natured  man ;  and  as  he 
was  a  very  brave  one  too,  I  found  that  the  heroic 
conftancy  with  which  I  had  borne  an  operation 
that  is  attended  with  fcarce  any  degree  of  pain,  had 
not  a  little  raifed  me  in  his  efi:eem.  That  he  might 
adhere,  therefore,  in  the  moll  religious  and  rigorous 
manner  to  his  v/ord,  when  he  had  no  longer  any 
temptation  from  intered  to  break  it,  as  he  had  no 
longer  any  hopes  of  more  good^  o'  pafTengers,  he 
ordered  his  fliip  to  fall  down  to  Gr^ivcfc nd  on  Sun- 
day morning,  and  there  to  wait  his  arrival. 

Stmdnyy  June  30.  Nothing  worth  notice  paffed 
till  that  morning,  when  my  poor  wife,  after  paff- 
ing  a  night  in  the  utnioft  torments  of  the  tooth- 
ach,  refolved  to  have  it  drawn.  I  difpatched, 
therefore,  a  fervant  into  Wapping,  to  bring,  in 
hade,  the  befl:  tcoth-drawer  he  could  find.  Fie 
foon  found  out  a  female  of  great  eminence  in  the 
art:  but  vv'hen  he  brou<^ht  her  to  the  boat,  at  the 
water-fide,  they  were  informed  that  the  fhip  was 
gone  J  for,  indeed,  Ihe  had  fet  out  a  few  minutes 
after  his  quitting  herj,  nor  did  the  pilot,  who  well 
knew  the  errand  on  w'hich  I  had  fenc  my  fervant, 
tliink  fit  to  wait  a  moment  for  his  return,  or  to  give 
me  any  notice  of  his  letting  out,  though-  I  had, 
very  patiently,  attencled  the   delays  of  the  captain 

four 
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four  days,  after  many  folemn  promilcs  of  weighing 
anchor  every  one  of  the  three  lad. 

Bur  of  all  the  petty  bafliaws,  or  turbulent  ty- 
rants I  ever  bfrheld,  this  four  faced  pilot  was  th^ 
worft  tempered  ;  for,  during  the  time  that  he  had 
the  guidance  of  the  ihip,  which  was  till  we  arrived 
in  the  Downs,  he  complied  with  no  one's  defires, 
nor  did  he  give  a  civil  word,  or,  indeed,  a  civil 
look  to  anv  on  board. 

The  tooihdrawcr,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  was  one 
of  great  eminence  among  her  neighbours,  refufed 
to  follow  the  Ihipi  fo  that  my  man  made  himfelf 
the  beft  of  his  way,  and,  with  fome  difficulty, 
came  up  with  us  before  we  were  got  under  full  fail; 
for,  after  that,  as  we  had  both  wind  and  tide  with 
us,  he  would  have  found  it  impoffible  to  over- 
take the  fhip,  till  Ihe  was  come  to  an  anchor  at 
Gravefend. 

The  morning  was  fair  and  bright,  and  we  had  a 
pafiage  thither,  I  think,  as  pleafant  as  can  be  con- 
ceived; for,  take  it  v\ith  all  its  advantages,  parti- 
cularly the  number  of  fine  lliips  you  are  always  fure 
of  feeing  by  the  way,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it 
in  all  the  rivers  of  the  world.  The  yards  of 
Deptford  and  of  Woolwich  are  noble  fjghtSj  and 
give  us  a  juft  idea  of  the  great  perfeftion  10  which 
we  are  arrived  in  building  thofe  floating  caftles, 
and  the  figure  which  we  may  always  make  in 
Europe  among  the  otlier  maritime  powers.  That 
of  Woolwich,  at  lead,  very  fcrongly  imprinted 
this  idea  on  my  mind;  for  there  was  now  on  the 
ftocks  there  the  Royal  Anne,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
largefl-  fhip  ever  built,  and  which  contains  ten  car- 
riage guns  more  than  liad  ever  yet  equipped  a  firft 
rate. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more  of  often- 
tation  than  of  real  utility,  in  fiiips  of  this  vaft  and 
unwieldy  burthen,  which  are  rarely  capable  of  adl- 
jng  againll  an  enemy;     but  if  the  building  fuch 
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contributes  to  prefr^rve,  among  other  nations,  the 
notion  of  the  Britifli  fuperiority  in  naval  affairs,  the 
expence,  though  very  great,    is  well  incurred,    and 
the    oftentation    is    laudable    and    truly    political. 
Indeed,  I  fhould  be  forry  to  allow  that  Holland, 
France,  or  Spain,  pofl'elTed  a  veiTel  larger  and  more 
beautiail    than    the   largeft    and  moft  beautiful   of 
our-^j     for  this  honour  I   would  always  adminifter 
to  the  pride  of  our  failors,  who  -TnouM  challenge  it 
from  all   their  neighbours  with  truth   and  fuccefs. 
And  fure  I  am,  that  not  our  honeft  tars  alone,  but 
every  inhabitant  of   this  ifland,  may  exult  in   the 
comparifon,  when  he  ccnfiders  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  maritime  prince,  in  oppofition  to  any 
other  prince   in  Europe;    but  I    arr.   not  fo  certain 
that  the  fame  idea  of  fuperiority   will  refult  from 
comparing   our   land   forces    with    thofe   of  many 
other  crowned  heads.     In  numbers,  they  all  far  ex- 
ceed us,  and  in  the  goodnefs  and  fplendour  of  their 
troops,    many    nations,    particularly    the   Germans 
and  French,  and   perhaps   the  Dutch,  cad  us  at  3. 
diftance;    for,    however   we    may    flatter   ourfelves 
with  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  of  former  ages,  the 
change  of  the  whole  art  of  war  fince  thofe  days, 
by  which  the  advantage  of  perfonal  ftrengta  is,  in 
a  manner,  entirely  lofl,  hath  produced  a  change  in 
military  affairs  to  the  advantage  of  our  enemies. 
As  for  our  fuccefies  in  later  days,  if  they  were  not 
entirely  owing  to  the  fuperior  genius  of  our  gene- 
ral, they  were  not  a  little  due  to  the  fuperior  force 
of  his  money.     Indeed,  if  we  Ihould  arraign  mar- 
fhal  Saxe  of  oflentation,  when  he  fhewed  his  army, 
drawn  up,    to  our  captive  general,    the  day  after 
the  battle  of  La  Val,   we  cannot  fay  that  the  oflen- 
tation  was  entirely  vainj    fince  he  certainly  fliewed 
him  an  army,  which  had  not  been  often  equalled, 
either  in  the  number  or  goodnefs  of  the  troops,  and 
which,  in  thofe  refpecls,  fo  far  exceeded  ours,  that 
none  can  ever  caft  any  reflexion  oa  the  brave  young 
-j-  prince 
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prince  who  could  not  reap  the  laurels  of  conquedin 
that  day  j  but  his  retreat  will  be  always  mentioned 
as  an  addition  to  his  glory. 

In  our  marine  the  cafe  is  entirely  the  reverie,  and 
it  mult  be  our  own  fault  if  it  doth  not  continue  fo ; 
for  continue  fo  it  will,  as  long  as  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  our  trade  fiiall  fupport  it,  and  this  fupport 
it  can  never  want,  till  our  legiQature  fliall  ceafe  to 
give  fufficient  attention  to  the  protedion  of  our 
tradcj  and  our  magiftrates  Vv'ant  fufficient  power, 
ability,  and  honefty  to  execute  the  laws  :  a  circum- 
ftance  not  to  be  apprehended,  as  it  cannot  happen, 
till  our  fenates  and  our  benches  fhall  be  filled  with 
the  blinded  ignorance,  or  with  the  blackefl  cor- 
ruption. 

Befides  the  fhips  in  the  doc];s,  we  faw  many  on 
the  water;  the  yachts  are  fights  of  great  parade, 
and  the  king's  body  yacht  is,  I  believe,  unequalled 
in  any  country,  for  convenience  as  well  as  magni- 
ficence i  both  which  are  confulted  in  buildino-  and 
equipping  her  with  the  moft  exquifite  art  and  work* 
manfhip. 

We  faw  likewife  feveral  Indiamen  juft  returned 
from  their  voyage.  Thefe  are,  I  believe,  the  largeft 
and  fined  veflels  which  are  any  where  employed  in 
commercial  aff^airs.  The  colliers,  likewife,  which 
are  very  numerous,  and  even  aflemble  in  fleets,  are 
ihips  of  great  bulk  ;  and  if  we  defcend  to  thofe  ufed 
in  the  American,  African,  and  European  trades, 
and  pafs  through  thofe  which  vific  our  own  coafts, 
to  the  fmall  craft  that  lie  between  Chatham  and  the 
Tower,  the  whole  forms  a  moft  pleafing  objedl  to 
the  eye,  as  well  as  highly  warmmg  to  the  heart  of  an 
Englifhman,  who  has  any  degree  of  love  for  his 
country,  or  can  recognize  any  effect  of  the  patriot  in 
his  conftitution. 

Laftly,  The  Royal  Hofpital  of  Greenwich,  which 

prefents  fo  delightful    a   front  to    the    water,    and 

doth  fuch  honour  at  once  to  its  builder  and  the  na- 
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tion,  to  the  great  fl<:ill  and  ingenuity  of  the  one,  and 
to  the  no  leis  fenfible  gratitude  of  the  other,  very 
properly  clofes  the  account  of  this  fcene  j  which 
may  well  appear  romantic  to  thofe  who  have  not 
themfelves  feen,  that,  in  this  one  inflance,  truth  and 
reality  are  capable,  perhaps,  of  exceeding  the  power 
of  fiction. 

When  we  had  pafled  by  Greenwich,  we  faw  only 
two  or  three  gentlemen's  houfes  all  of  very  moderate 
account,  till  we  reached  Gravefend  i  thefe  are  all 
on  the  Kentifli  {hore,  which  affords  a  much  drier, 
wholefomer  and  pleafanter  fituation  than  doth  that 
of  its  oppofite,  hflex.  This  circumftance,  I  own, 
is  fomcwhat  furprifing  to  me,  when  I  refledt  on  the 
numerous  villas  that  crowd  the  river,  from  Chelfea 
upwards  as  far  as  Shepperton,  where  the  narrower 
channel  affords  not  half  fo  noble  a  profpecb,  and 
where  the  continual  fuccefTion  of  the  fmall  craft,  like 
the  frequent  repetition  of  all  things,  which  have  no- 
thing in  them  great,  beautiful,  or  admirable,  tire 
the  eye,  and  give  us  diftafte  and  averfion,  inftead  of 
pleafure.  With  fome  of  thefe  fituations,  fuch  as 
Barnes,  Mortlake,  &c.  even  the  fhore  of  EfTex 
might  contend,  not  upon  very  unequal  terms  ;  but, 
on  the  Kentifli  borders,  there  are  many  fpots  to  be 
chofen  by  the  builder,  which  might  juftly  claim  the 
preference  over  almoft  the  very  fined  of  thofe  in  Mid- 
dlefex  and  Surry. 

How  lliall  we  account  for  this  depravity  in 
tafte  ?  for,  furely,  there  are  none  fo  very  mican  and 
contemptible,  as  to  bring  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a 
number  of  little  wherries,  gliding  along  after  one 
another,  in  competition  with  what  we  enjoy,  in 
viewing  a  fucceffion  of  (hips,  with  all  their  fails  ex- 
panded to  the  winds,  bounding  over  the  waves  be- 
fore ns. 

And  here  1  cannot  pafs  by  another  obfervation  on 

the   deplorable  want  of  tafte    in    our  enjoyments, 

which  we  fhew  by  almoft  totally  negleding  the  pur- 
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fuit  of  what  feems  to  me  the  higheft  degree  of  amufc- 
mentj  this  is,  the  failing  ourfelves  in  little  vefTels 
of  our  own,  contrived  only  for  our  eafe  and  accom- 
modation, to  which  fuch  fituations  of  our  villas,  as 
I  have  recommended,  would  be  fo  convenient  and 
even  necelTary. 

This  amufement,  I  confefs,  if  enjoyed  in  any  per- 
feftion,  would  be  of  the  expenfive  kind  ;  but  fuch 
expence  would  not  exceed  the  reach  of  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  would  fall  very  fhortof  the  prices  which 
are  daily  paid  for  pleafures  of  a  far  inferior  rate. 
The  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that  failing  in  the  manner 
I  have  juft  mentioned,  is  a  pleafure  rather  unknown, 
or  unthought  of,  than  rejefled  by  thofe  who  have 
experienced  it;  unlefs,  perhaps,  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger,  or  fea-ficknefs,  may  be  fuppofed,  by  the 
timorous  and  delicate,  to  make  too  large  deduclionsj 
infifting,  that  all  their  enjoyments  fhall  come  to 
them  pure  and  unmixed,  and  being  ever  ready  to 
cry  out, 

— Nocet  empta  dolor e  voluptas. 


This,  however,  was  my  prefent  cafe  j  for  the 
eafe  and  lightnefs  which  I  felt  from  my  tapping, 
the  gaiety  of  the  morning,  the  pleafant  failing  with 
wind  and  tide,  and  the  many  agreeable  objefts  with 
which  I  was  conftantly  entertained  during  the  whole 
way,  were  all  fuppreffed  and  overcome  by  the  fingle 
confideration  of  my  wife's  pain,  which  continued 
inceflantly  to  torment  her  till  we  came  to  an  an- 
chor, when  I  difpatched  a  meflenger  in  great  halre, 
for  the  bell  reputed  operator  in  Gravefend.  A 
furgeon  of  fome  eminence  now  appeared,  who  did 
not  decline  tooth-drawing,  though  he  certainly 
would  have  been  offended  with  the  appellation  of 
tooth-drawer,  no  lefs  than  his  brethren,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  venerable  body,  would  be  with  that 
of  barber,  fince  the  late  feparation  between  thofe 
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long  united  companies,  by  which,  if  the  fiirgeons 
have  gained  much,  the  barbers  are  fuppofed  to  have 
lofl:  very  little. 

This  able  and  careful  perfon  (for  fo  I  fincercly  be- 
lieve he  is^  after  examining  the  guilty  tooth,  de- 
clared, that  it  was  fucli  a  rotten  fliell,  and  fo  placed 
at  the  very  remotell  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it 
was,  in  a  manner,  covered  and  fecured  by  a  large, 
fine,  firm  tooth,  that  he  defpaired  of  his  power  of 
drawing  it. 

He  faid,  indeed,  more  to  my  wife,  and  ufed 
more  rhetoric  to  dilTuade  her  from  having  it  drawn, 
than  is  generally  employed  to  perfuade  young  la- 
dies, to  prefer  a  pain  of  three  moments  to  one  of 
three  months  continuance;  efpecially  if  thofe 
young  ladies  happen  to  be  paft  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  when,  by  fubmitting  to  fupport  a 
racking  torment,  the  only  good  circumftance  at- 
tending which  is,  it  is  fo  fhort,  that  fcarce  one  in 
a  thoufand  can  cry  out,  I  feel  it,  they  are  to  do  a 
violence  to  their  charms,  and  lofe  one  of  thofe 
beautiful  holders,  with  which  alone  Sir  Courtly 
Nice  declares,  a  lady  can  never  lay  hold  of  his 
heart. 

He  faid  at  Lift  {"o  much,  and  feemed  to  reafon  fo 
jultly,  that  I  came  over  to  his  fide,  and  afTifted  him 
in  prevailing  on  my  wife  (for  it  was  no  eafy  matter) 
to  refolve  on  keeping  her  tooth  a  little  longer, 
and  to  apply  to  palliatives  only  for  relief.  Thefe 
were  opium  applied  to  the  tooth,  and  bliflers  behind 
the  ears. 

Whilft  we  were  at  dinner  this  day,  in  the  cabin, 
on  a  fudden  the  window  on  one  fide  was  beat  into 
the  room,  with  a  crafli,  as  if  a  twenty-pounder  had 
been  difcharged  among  us.  We  were  all  alarmed 
at  the  iuddennefs  of  the  accident,  for  which,  how- 
ever, we  were  loon  able  to  account,  for  the  fafh, 
which  was  fhivered  all  to  pieces,  was  purfued  into 
^he  middle  of  the  cabiii   by  the  bovvfpric  of  a  little 
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fhip,  called  a  cod-fmack,  the  mafter  of  which  made 
lis  amends  for  running  (carelefsiy  at  beft)  againfl 
us,  and  injuring  the  fhip,  in  the  fea-way;  that  is  to 
fay,  by  damning  us  all  to  hell,  and  uttering  feveral 
pious  vvifhes  that  it  had  done  us  much  more  mif- 
chief.  Ail  which  were  anfwered  in  their  own  kind 
and  phrafe  by  our  men ;  between  whom  and  the 
other  crew,  a  dialogue  of  oaths  and  fcurrility  was 
carried  on,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  each  other's 
hearing. 

It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  affign  a  fatisfaflory  rea- 
fon,  why  failors  in  general  ihould,  of  all  others, 
think  themfelves  entirely  difcharged  from  the  com- 
mon bands  of  humanity,  and  fliould  feem  to  glory 
in  the  language  and  behaviour  of  favages  !  They 
fee  more  of  the  world,  and  have,  moft  of  them,  a 
more  erudite  education,  than  is  the  portion  of  land- 
men of  their  degree.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  in  any 
country  they  vifit  (Holland  itfelf  not  excepted)  they 
can  ever  find  a  parallel  to  what  daily  palfes  on  the 
river  Thames.  Is  it  that  they  think,  true  courage 
(for  they  are  the  braveft  fellows  upon  earth)  incon- 
liftent  with  all  the  gentlenefs  of  a  humane  carriage, 
and  that  the  contempt  of  civil  order  fprings  up  in 
minds  but  little  cultivated  at  the  fame  time,  and 
from  the  fame  principles,  with  the  contempt  of  dan- 
ger and  death  ?  Is  it  ■ ?  in  fliorr,   it  is  fo  j  and 

how  it  comes  to  be  fo,  I  leave  to  form  a  queftion  in 
the  Robin  Hood  Society,  or  to  be  propounded  for 
folution  among  the  ^enigmas  in  the  Woman's  Al- 
manack for  the  next  year. 

Monday i  July  i.  This  day  Mr.  Welch  took  his 
leave  of  me  after  dinner,  as  did  a  young  lady  of  her 
fifter,  who  was  proceeding  with  my  wife  to  Lifbon. 
They  both  ^ci  out  together  in  a  polt-chaife  for  Lon- 
don. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  our  cabin,  where  my 

wife  and  I  were    fitting    together,  was   vifired  by 

two  ruffians,  whofe  appearance  greatly  correfponded 
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with  that  of  the  fheriff's,  or  rather  the  knight- 
marlhal's  bailiffs.  One  of  thefe^  efpecially,  who 
feemed  to  affeft  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
rudenefs  and  infolence,  came  in  without  any  kind 
of  ceremony,  with  a  broad  gold  lace  on  his  hat, 
which  was  cocked  with  much  military  fiercenefs  on 
his  head.  An  inkhorn  at  his  button-hole,  and  fome 
papers  in  his  hand,  fufficiently  allured  me  what  he 
was,  and  I  afkcd  him  if  he  and  his  companion 
were  not  cuftom-houfe  officers  j  he  anfwered  with 
fufficient  dignity,  that  they  were,  as  an  informa- 
tion which  he  feemed  to  conclude  would  ftrike  the 
hearer  with  awe,  and  fupprefs  all  further  enquiry; 
bur,  on  the  contrary,  I  proceeded  to  afk  of  what 
rank  he  was  in  the  cullom-houfe,  and  receiving  an 
anfwer  from  his  companion,  as  I  remember,  that 
the  gentleman  was  a  riding  furvcyor  j  I  replied, 
that  he  might  be  a  riding  furveyor,  but  could  be 
no  gentleman,  for  that  none  who  had  any  title  to 
that  denomination,  would  break  into  the  prefence 
of  a  lady,  without  any  apology,  or  even  moving 
his  hat.  He  then  took  his  covering  from  his  head, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table,  faying,  he  alked  pardon, 
and  blamed  the  mate,  who  fhould,  he  faid,  have 
informed  him  if  any  perfons  of  diftindion  were 
below.  I  told  him  he  might  guefs  by  our  ap- 
pearance (which,  perhaps,  was  rather  more  than 
could  be  faid  with  the  ftrideft  adherence  to  truth) 
that  he  was  before  a  gentleman  and  lady,  which 
fhould  teach  him  to  be  very  civil  in  his  behaviour, 
though  we  fhould  not  happen  to  be  of  that  number 
whom  the  world  calls  people  of  fafliion  and  dif- 
tindlion.  However,  I  faid,  that  as  he  feemed  fen- 
fible  of  his  error,  and  had  afl<:ed  pardon,  the  lady 
would  permit  him  to  put  his  hat  on  again,  if  he 
chofe  it.  This  he  refufed  with  fbme  degree  of  fur- 
linefs,  and  failed  not  to  convince  me,  that  if  I  fhould 
condefcend  to  become  more  gentle,  he  would  fooa 
grow  more  rude, 

J  now 
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I  now  renewed  a  reflexion,  which  I  have  often 
leen  occafion  to  make,  that  there  is  nothing  To  in- 
congruous in  nature  as  any  kind  of  puwer,  with 
lownefs  of  mind  and  of  ability,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  more  deplorable  than  the  want  of  truth 
in  the  whimfical  notion  of  Plato ;  who  tells  us, 
that    '  Saturn,    well    knowing  the  flate  of  human 

*  affairs,  gave  us  kings  and  rulers,  not  of  human, 
'  but  divine  original;    for  as   we  make  not  fhep- 

*  herds  of  Iheep,  nor  oxherds  of  oxen,  nor  goat- 
'  herds  of  goats;  but  place  fome  of  our  own  kind 
'  over  all,  as  being  better  and  fitter  to  govern  them; 

*  in  the  fame  manner,  were  demons  by  the  Divine 
'  Love  fet  over  us,  as  a  race  of  beings  of  a  fuperior 

*  order  to  men,  and  who,   with  great  eafe  to  them- 

*  felves,  might  regulate  our  affairs,  and  efl:ablifli 
'  peace,  modefty^  freedom,  and  jufticej   and  totally 

*  deftroying  all  fedition,    might  complete  the  hap- 

*  pinefs  of  the  human  race.  So  far,  at  leaft,  may 
'  even  now  be  faid  with  truth,  that  in  all  ftates 
«  which   are  under  the  government  of  mere  man, 

*  without   any  divine  alTiftance,    there   is  nothing 

*  but  labour  and  mifery  to  be  found.  From  what 
'-  I  have  faid  therefore,   we  may  at  leafl:  learn,  with 

*  our  utmoft  endeavours,    to  imitate  the  Saturnian 

*  inftitution  j   borrowing  all  affiftance  from  our  im- 

*  mortal  part,  while  we  pay  to  this  the  ftrideft  obe- 

*  dience,  we   fhould  form   both  our  private  oeco- 

*  nomy,  and  public  policy,  from  its  didates.  By 
'  this  difpenfation'of  our  immortal  minds,  we  are  to 

*  efl:abli(h  a  law,    and  to  call  it  by  that  name.  But 

*  if  any  government  be  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle 
perfon,  of  the  few,  or  of  the  many;  and  fuch 
governor  or  governors  Ihall  abandon  himfelf  or 
themfelves  to  the  unbridled  purfuit  of  the  wildeft 
pleafures  or  defires,   unable  to  reltrain  any  paflion, 

*  but  pofTeffed  with  an  infatiable  bad  difeafej  if 
fuch  fhall  attempt  to  govern  j  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  trample  on  all  laws,  there  can  be  no 
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<  means  of  prefervation  left  for  the  wretched  pco- 
«  pie.'  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  iv.  p.  yij.  c.  714.  edit. 
Serrani. 

It  is  true,  that  Plato  is  here  treating  of  the  highefi; 
of  fovereign  power  in  a  Hate;  but  it  is  as  true,  that 
his  obfervations  are  general,  and  may  be  applied  to 
all  inferior  powers;  and,  indeed,  every  fubordinate 
degree  is  immediately  derived  from  the  higheft;  and 
as  it  is  equally  protecled  by  the  fame  force,  and 
landified  by  the  lame  authority,  is  alike  dangerous 
to  the  well-being  of  the  fubjed. 

Of  all  powers,  perhaps,  there  is  none  fo  fantflified 
and  protefled,  as  this  which  is  under  our  prefent 
confideration.  So  numerous,  indeed,  and  ftrong  are 
the  fan£tions  given  to  it  by  many  ads  of  parlia- 
ment, that  having  once  eftabliflied  the  laws  of  cuf- 
toms  on  merchandize,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  fole 
view  of  the  legiflature  to  (Irengthen  the  hands,  and 
to  protect  the  perfons  of  the  officers,  who  became 
eftabliflied  by  thofe  laws;  many  of  whom  are  fofar 
from  bearing  any  refemblance  to  the  Saturnian  in- 
ftitution,  and  to  be  chofen  from  a  degree  of  beings 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  human  race,  that  they  fome- 
times  feem  induftrioufly  picked  out  of  the  loweft  and 
vileft  orders  of  mankind. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  fo  ufeful  to  man  in  ge- 
neral, nor  fo  beneficial  to  particular  focietics  and  in- 
dividuals, as  trade.  This  is  that  alma  mater^  at  whofe 
plentiful  breaft  all  mankind  are  nouriflied.  It  is 
true,  like  other  parents,  flie  is  not  always  equally 
indulgent  to  all  her  children  ;  but  though  flie  gives 
to  her  favourites  a  vaft  proportion  of  redundancy  and 
f  jperftuity,  there  are  very  few  whom  flie  refutes  to 
fupply  with  the  conveniencies,  and  none  with  the 
neceliaries  of  life. 

Such  a  benefadrefs  as  this  muft  naturally  be  be- 
loved by  mankind  in  general;  it  would  be  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  if  her  intereft  was  not  confidered  by 
vhem,  and  pi:otei5ted  from  the  fraud  and  violence, 

of 
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of  fome  of  her  rebellious  offspring,  who  coveting 
more  than  their  (hare,  or  more  than  fhe  thinks  pro- 
per to  allow  them,  are  daily  employed  in  meditating 
mifchief  againft  her,  and  in  endeavouring  to  fteal 
from  their  brethren  thofe  Ihares  which  this  great 
alma  mater  had  allowed  them. 

^  At  length  our  governor  came  on  board,  and  about 
fix  in  the  evening  we  weighed  anchor,  and  fell  down 
to  the  Nore,  whither  our  paffage  was  extremely  plea- 
fanr,  the  evening  being  very  delightful,  the  moon 
juft  pall  the  full,  and  both  wind  and  tide  favourable 

to  USc 

Tuefday^  July  2.  This  morning  we  again  fet  fail 
under  all  the  advantages  we  had  enjoyed  the  even- 
ing before  :  This  day  we  left  the  (hore  of  EfTex, 
and  coafted  along  Kent,  pafiing  by  the  pleafanc 
ifland  of  Thanet,  which  is  an  ifland,  and  that  of 
Sheppy,  which  is  not  an  iOand,  and  about  three 
o'clock,  the  wind  being  now  full  in  our  teeth,  wc 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Downs,  within  two  miles 
qf  Deal.  My  wife,  having  fuffered  intolerable  pain 
from  her  tooth,  again  renewed  her  refolution  of 
having  it  drawn,  and  another  furgeon  v/as  fent  for 
from  Deal,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  for- 
mer. He  likewife  declined  the  operation,  for  the 
fame  reafon  which  had  been  affigned  by  the  former; 
however,  fuch  was  her  refolution,  backed  with  pain, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  attempt,  which 
concluded  more  in  honour  of  his  judgment,  than  of 
Ills  operation  j  for  after  having  put  my  poor  wife  to 
inexpreffible  torment,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
tooth  injiatu  quo;  and  fhe  had  now  the  comfortable 
profpetSt  of  a  long  fit  of  pain,  which  might  have 
laded  het  whole  voyage,  without  any  poffjbility  of 
relief. 

In  thefe  pleafing  fenfations,  of  which    I   had  my 

juft  fliare.  Nature,  overcome   with  f^uigue,    about 

eight  in  the  evening  refigned  her  to  rell  j  a  circum- 

ftance  which  would  have  given  me  fome  happuicfs, 

^  could, 
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could  I  have  known  how  to  employ  thofe  fpirits 
which  were  raifed  by  itj  but  unfortunately  for  me, 
I  was  left  in  a  difpofition  of  enjoying  an  agreeable 
hour,  without  the  alTiftance  of  a  companion,  which 
has  always  appeared  to  me  neceffary  to  fuch  en- 
joyment} my  daughter  and  her  companion  were 
both  retired  fea-fick  to  bed ;  the  other  palTengers 
■were  a  rude  fchool- boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  and 
an  illiterate  Porcuguefe  friar,  who  underftood  no 
language  but  his  own,  in  which  I  had  not  the 
leaft  fmattering.  The  captain  was  the  only  perfon 
left,  in  whofe  converfation  I  might  indulge  myfelf  j 
but  unluckily,  befides  a  total  ignorance  of  every 
thing  in  the  world  but  a  fhip,  he  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  fo  deaf,  that  to  make  him  hear,  I  will  not 
fay  underftand,  my  words,  I  muft  run  the  rifquc  of 
conveying  them  to  the  ears  of  my  wife,  who,  though 
in  another  room  (called,  I  think,  the  ftate-room; 
being,  indeed,  a  mod  ftately  apartment  capable  of 
containing  one  human  body  in  length,  if  not  very 
tall,  and  three  bodies  in  breadth),  lay  afleep  within 
a  yard  of  me.  In  this  fituation  necefTity  and  choice 
were  one  and  the  fame  thing;  the  captain  and  I  fat 
down  together  to  a  fmall  bowl  of  punch,  over  which 
we  both  loon  fell  fad  afleep,  and  fo  concluded  the 
evening. 

IVednefday^  July  3.  This  morning  I  awaked  at 
four  o'clock,  for  my  diftemper  feldom  fuffered  me 
to  flecp  later.  I  prefently  got  up,  and  had  the 
pleafure  of  enjoying  the  fight  of  a  tempeftuous  fea 
for  four  hours  before  the  captain  was  flirringi 
for  he  loved  to  indulge  himfelf  in  morning  flum- 
bers,  which  were  attended  with  a  wind-mufick, 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  performers  than  to  the 
hearers,  efpecially  fuch  as  have,  as  I  had,  the  privi- 
lege of  fitting  in  the  orcheftra.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  captain  rofe,  and  fent  his  boat  on  fhore.  I  or- 
dered my  man  likewife  to  go  in  it,  as  my  diftem- 
per  was  not  of  that  kind  which  entirely  deprives 

us 
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us  of  appetite.  Now,  though  the  captain  had 
well  viflualled  his  fhip  with  all  manner  of  fait  pro- 
vifions  for  the  voyage,  and  had  added  great  quan- 
tities of  frefh  ftores,  particularly  of  vegetables  at 
Gravefend,  fuch  as  beans  and  peas,  which  had 
been  on  board  only  two  days,  and  had,  poflibly, 
not  been  gathered  above  two  more,  I  apprehended 
I  could  provide  better  for  myfelf  at  Deal,  than  the 
fhip's  ordinary  feemed  to  promife.  I  accordingly 
fent  for  freih  provifions  of  all  kinds  from  the  fhore, 
in  order  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  flarving  as  long 
as  poflible.  My  man  returned  with  mod  of  the 
articles  I  fent  for,  and  I  now  thought  myfelf  in  a 
condition  of  living  a  week  on  my  own  provifions. 
I  therefore  ordered  my  own  dinner,  which  I  wanted 
nothing  but  a  cook  to  drefs,  and  a  proper  fire  to 
drefs  it  at;  but  thofe  were  not  to  be  had,  nor  in- 
deed any  addition  to  my  road  mutton,  except  the 
pleafure  of  the  captain's  company,  with  that  of 
the  other  palTengersj  for  my  wife  continued  the 
whole  day  in  a  ftate  of  dozing,  and  my  other  fe- 
males, whofe  ficknefs  did  not  abate  by  the  rolling 
of  the  fhip  at  anchor,  feemed  more  inclined  to 
empty  their  ftomachs  than  to  fill  them.  Thus  I 
palled  the  whole  day  (except  about  an  hour  at  din- 
ner) by  myfelf,  and  the  evening  concluded  with 
the  captain  as  the  preceding  one  had  donej  one^ 
comfortable  piece  of  news  he  communicated  to 
me,  which  was,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  a  profpe- 
rous  wind  in  the  morning;  but  as  he  did  not  divulge 
the  reafons  of  this  confidence,  and  as  I  faw  none 
myfelf  befides  the  wind  being  diredly  oppofite,  my 
faith  in  this  prophecy  was  not  ftrong  enough  to 
build  any  great  hopes  upon. 

Thurfday,  Jttfy  4.  This  morning,  however,  the 
captain  feemed  refolved  to  fulfil  his  own  predic- 
tions, whether  the  wind  would  or  no;  he  accord- 
ingly weighed  anchor,  and  taking  the  advantage 
of  the  tide,  when  the  wind  was  not  very  boifterous, 

he 
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he  hoided  his  fails,  and,  as  if  his  power  had  been 
no  lefs  abfolute  over  Eolus  than  it  was  over  Nep- 
tune, he  forced  the  wind  to  blow  hiai  on  in  its  own 
defpight. 

But  as  all  men  who  have  ever  been  at  fea,  well 
know  how  weak  fuch  attempts  are,  and  want  no 
authorities  of  Scripture  to  prove,  that  the  moffc 
abfolute  power  of  a  captain  of  a  Ihip  is  very  con- 
temptible in  the  wind's  eye,  fo  did  it  befal  our 
noble  commander  J  who  having  ftruggled  with  the 
wind  three  or  four  hours,  was  obliged  to  give  over, 
and  loft,  in  a  few  minutes,  all  that  he  had  been  fo 
long  gaining;  in  ihort,  we  returned  to  our  former 
llation,  and  once  more  cad  anchor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Deal. 

Here  though  we  lay  near  the  Ihore,  that  we 
might  promife  ourfelves  all  the  emolument  which 
could  be  derived  from  it,  we  found  ourfelves  de- 
ceived; and  that  v/e  might  with  as  much  conve- 
niency  be  out  of  the  fight  of  land  ;  for,  except 
when  the  captain  launched  forth  h's  own  boat, 
which  he  did  always  with  great  relu6lance,  we 
were  incapable  of  procuring  any  thing  from  Deal, 
but  at  a  price  too  exorbitant,  and  beyond  the  reach 
even  of  modern  luxury ;  the  fare  of  a  boat  from 
Deal,  which  lay  at  two  miles  diftance,  being  at 
leaft  three  half  crowns,  and  if  we  had  been  in  any 
diftrefs  for  it,  as  many  half  guineas ;  for  thefe 
good  people  confider  the  fea  as  a  large  common, 
appendant  to  their  manor,  ia  which,  when  they 
find  any  of  their  fellow-creatures  impounded,  they 
conclude,  that  they  have  a  full  right  of  making 
them  pay  at  their  own  difcretion  for  their  deliver- 
ance; to  fay  the  truth,  whether  it  be  that  men, 
who  live  on  the  fea-fliore,  are  of  an  amphibious 
kind,  and  do  not  entirely  partake  of  human  nature, 
or  whatever  elfe  may  be  the  reafon,  they  are  fo  far 
^rom  taking  any  fhare  in  the  diftrefles  of  rnan- 
kind,  or  of  being  moved  with  any  compafTion  for 

them. 
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them,    that   they    look    upon    them    as    blefUngs 
ihovvered  down  from  above;  and  which  the  more 
they  improve  to  their  own  ule,   the  greater  is  their 
gratitude  and  piety.     Thus  at  Gravefend,  a  IcuUer 
requires  a  fliilling  for  going  lefs  way  than  he  would 
row  in   London  for  three-pence^    and   at  Deal,  a 
boat  often  brings  more  profit  in  a  day,  than  it  can 
produce   in  London  in  a  week,  or,  perhaps,  in  a 
month  J    in    both  places,    the   owner  of  the   boat 
founds  his  demand  on  the  necefilty  and  diltrefs  of 
one,   who  ftands  more  or  lefs  in  abfolute  \Vant  of 
his  afliltancej  and  with  the  urgency  of  thefe,  al- 
ways rifes  in  the  exorbitancy  of  his  demand,  with- 
out ever  confidering,  that,  from  thefe  very  circum- 
ftances,  the   power  or  eafe  of  gratifying  fuch  de- 
mand is  in  like  proportion  lefTened.     Now,  as  I  am 
unwilling  that  feme  concluuons,  which  may   be,  I 
am  aware,  too  juftly  drawn  from  thefe  obfervations, 
fhould  be  imputed  to  human  nature  in  general,  I 
have  endeavoured   to  account  for   them  in  a  way 
more  confident  with   the  goodnels   and  dignity  of 
that  nature:    however  it  be,  it   feems   a   little    to 
refledl  on  the  governors  of  fuch  monfters,  that  they 
do  not  take  fome  means  to  reflrain  thefe  impofi- 
tions,    and    prevent    them    from    triumphing    any 
longer  in  the  miferies  of  thofe,  who  are,  in  many 
circumftances  at  lead,    their  fellow-creatures,    and 
confidering  the  diftrelTes  of  a  wretched  feaman,  from 
his  being  wrecked  to  his  being  barely  wind-bound, 
as  a  blefling  fent  among  them  from  above,  and  call- 
ing it  by  that  blafphem.ous  name. 

Friday^  July  5.  This  day  I  fent  a  fervant  on 
board  a  man  of  war,  that  was  ftationed  here,  with 
my  compliments  to  the  captain,  to  reprefent  to  him 
the  diftrefs  of  the  ladies,  and  to  defire  the  favour 
of  his  long-boat  to  conduct  us  to  Dover,  at  about 
fcven  miles  diftancej  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pre- 
fumed  to  make  ufe  of  a  great  lady's  name,  the 
wife  of  the  firft  lord  commiirioner  of  the  admiralty; 

who 
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who  would,  I  told  him,  be  pleafed  with  any  kind- 
nefs  fhewn  by  him  towards  us  in  our  miferable  con- 
dition. And  this  I  am  convinced  was  true,  from 
the  humanity  of  the  lady,  though  fhe  was  entirely 
unknown  to  me. 

The  captain  returned  a  verbal  anfwer  to  a  long 
letter;   acquainting  me,  that  what  I  defired  could 
not  be  complied  with,  it  being  a  favour  not  in  his 
power  to  grant.     This  might  be,  and  I  fuppofe  was 
true  i    but   it   is   as  true,    that  if  he  was  able   to 
write,  and   had   pen,   ink,    and   paper   aboard,  he 
might  have  fent  a  written  anfwer,  and  that  it  was 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  fo  to  have  done  j  but  this 
is  a   character   feldom   maintained  on   the   watery 
element,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  exercife  any  power 
on  it.     Every  commander  of  a  velfel  here  feems  to 
think  himfelf  entirely  free  from  all  thofe  rules  of 
decency  and  civility,  which  direft  and  reftrain  the 
condudt  of   the  members  of  a  fociety  on   fhore; 
and  each,  claiming  abfolute  dominion  in  his  little 
wooden  world,  rules  by  his  own  laws  and  his  own 
difcretion.     1   do  not,    indeed,  know  fo  pregnant 
an  inftance  of  the  dangerous  confequences  of  ab- 
folute power,  and  its  aptnefs  to  intoxicate  the  mind, 
as  that  of  thofe  petty  tyrants,  who  become  fuch  in  a 
moment,  from  very  well-difpofed  and  focial  mem- 
bers of  that  communion,  in  which  they  affeft  no 
fuperioricy,  but  live  in  an  orderly  (late  of  legal  fub- 
je(5lion  with  their  fellow-citizens. 

Sijturdayy  July  6.  This  morning  our  commander, 
declaring  he  was  fure  the  wind  would  change, 
took  the  advantage  of  an  ebbing  tide,  and  weighed 
his  anchor.  His  afTurance,  however,  had  the  fame 
completion,  and  his  endeavours  the  fame  fuccefs, 
with  his  former  trial  j  and  he  was  foon  obliged  to 
return  once  more  to  his  old  quarters.  Jufl:  be- 
fore we  let  go  our  anchor,  a  fmall  floop,  rathier 
than  fubmit  to  yiekl  us  an  inch  of  way,  ran  foul 
of  our   Ihip,  and   carried  off  her  bowfprit.     This 

obftinate 
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obftinate  frolic  would  have  coft  thofe  aboard  the 
floop  very  dear,  if  our  (leerfman  had  not  been  too 
generous  to  exert  his  fuperiority,  the  certain  con- 
fequence  of   which  would    have  been   the   imme- 
diate finking  of  the  other.     This  contention  of  the 
inferior,  with  a  might  capable  of  crufhing  it  in  an 
inftanr,  may  feem  to  argue  no  fm.all  fliare  of  folly 
or  m.adnefs,  as  well  as  of  impudence  j    but  I  am 
convinced  there  is  very  little  danger  in  it:    con- 
tempt is  a  port  to  which  the  pride  of  man  fubmits 
to  fly  with  reluftuance,  but  thofe  who  are  within  it 
are  always  in  a  place  of  the  moft  aflfured  fecurity; 
for  whofoever  throws  away  his  fword,  prefers,  in- 
deed,   a  lefs  honourable,    but  much  fafer  means  of 
avoiding   danger,    than    he   who    defends    himfelf 
with  it.     And  here  we  fhall  offer  another  diilinc- 
tion,  of  the  truth  of  which  much  reading  and  ex- 
perience have  well   convinced  us,    that  as  in   the 
moft  abfolute  governments,  there  is  a  regular  pro- 
greffion  of  flavery  downwards,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  the  mifchief  of  which  is  feldom  felt  with 
any  great   force  and  bitternefs,  but  by  the  next  im- 
mediate degree  ;    fo  in  the  moft  difl!blute  and  anar- 
chical ftates,    there  is  as  regular  an  afcent  of  what 
is  called  rank  or  condition,    which  is  always  laying 
hold  of  the  head   of  him,   who  is   advanced   but 
one  ftep  higher  on  the  ladder,  who  might,  if  he 
did  not  too  much  defpife  fuch  efforts,  kick  his  pur- 
fuer  headlong  to  the  bottom.     We  will   conclude 
this  digreffion  with  one  general  and  fliorc  obferva- 
tion,    which  will,  perhaps,  fet  the  whole  matter  in 
a  clearer  light  than  the  longeft  and  moft  laboured 
harangue.     Whereas   envy  of  all   things  moft  ex- 
pofes  us  to  danger  from  others;    fo  contempt  of  all 
things  beft  fecures  us  from  them.    And  thus,  while 
the   dungcart   and   the   floop  are  always  meditat- 
ing mifchief  againft  the  coach  and  the  fliip,    and 
throwing  themfelves  defignedly   in  their  way,  the 
ifatter  confider  only  tiieir  own  fecurity,  and  are  not 
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afiiamed  to  break  the  road,    and  let  the  other  pitfs 
by  thein. 

Monday y  July  8.    Having  palTed  our  Sunday  with- 
out any   thing   remarkable,  unlefs  the   catching   a 
great  number  of  whitings  in  the  afternoon  may  be 
thought  fo;    we   now    fet  fail    on    Monday    at   fix 
o'clock,    with  a  little  variation  of  wind  ;    but  this 
■was   fo  very  little,  and   the  breeze  itfelf  fo  fmall, 
that  the  tide  was  our  beft,  and,  indeed,   almoft  our 
only  friend.     This  conduced   us  along    the    fliort 
remainder   of  the   Kentifli    Ibore.       Here   we   paft 
that  cliff  of  Dover,   which  makes  fo  tremendous  a 
figure   in   Shakefpeare,   and   which,  whoever   reads 
without  being  giddy,  mufl,  according  to  Mr.  Addi- 
fon's  obfervation,  have  either  a  very  good  head,  or 
a  very  bad  one  j   but,  Vw-hich,  whoever  contradts  any 
fuch  ideas  from  the  fight  of,   muft  have,   at  leaft,   a 
poetic,    if  not   a  Shakefpearian  genius.     In   truth, 
mountains,  rivers,  heroes,  and  gods  owe  great  part 
of  their  exiftence  to  the  poets;   and  Greece  and  Italy 
do  fo  plentifully  abound  in  the  former,  becau/e  tiiey 
furniflied  fo  glorious  a  number  of  the  latter  j    who, 
while  they    beflowed    immortality    on    every   little 
hillock  and  blind  ftream,  left  the  nobleft  rivers  and 
mountains  in  the  world  to  fliare  the  fame  obfcurity 
with  the  eaftern  and  weftern  poets,   in  which  they 
are  celebrated. 

This  evening  we  beat  the  fea  off  Suffex,  in  fight 
of  Dungenefs,  with  much, more  pleafure  than  pro- 
grefsj  for  the  weather  was  almofi:  a  perfe6t  calm, 
and  the  moon,  which  was  almoft  at  the  full,  fcarce 
fuffered  a  fingle  cloud  to  veil  her  from  our  fight. 

Tuejciay,  Wcdnefday^  July  9,  10.  Thefe  two  days 
we  had  much  the  fame  fine  weather,  and  made  much 
the  fame  way-,  but,  in  the  evening  of  the  latter 
day,  a  pretty  frefii  gale  fprung  up,  at  N.  N.  W, 
which  brought  us  by  the  morning  in  fight  of  the  Ifle 
of  Wight.    , 
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Thiirfdayj  July  11.  This  gile  continued  till  to- 
wards noon;  when  the  e;i(t  tml  of  the  iOand  bore 
but  little  ahead  of  us.  The  captain  fwaggered,  and 
declared  he  would  keep  the  Tea  j  bv;t  the  wind  got 
the  better  of  him,  fo  that  about  three  he  gave  up 
the  vidlory,  and,  making  a  fudden  tack,  flood  ia 
for  the  fliorcj  palfed  by  Spithead  and  Porti  nouth, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  at  a  place  called  Ryde  on  the 
illand. 

A  moft  tragical  incident  fell  out  this  day  at  fea. 
While  the  fhio  was  under  fail,  but  making,  as  will 
appear,  no  great  way,  a  kitten,  one  of  four  of  the 
feline  inhabitants  of  the  cabin,  fell  from  the  win- 
dow into  the  water  j  an  alarm  was  immediately 
given  to  the  captain,  who  was  then  upon  deck,  and 
received  it  with  the  utmoft  concern  and  many  bitter 
oaths.  He  immediately  gave  orders  to  the  fbeerf- 
man  in  favour  of  the  poor  thing,  as  he  called  it; 
the  fiiils  were  indantly  llackened,  and  all  hands,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  employed  to  recover  the  poor  animal. 
I  was,  I  own,  extremely  furpriied  at  all  this;  lefs, 
indeed,  at  the  captain's  extreme  tendernefs,  than 
at  his  conceiving  any  po.Tibility  of  fuccefs;  for,  if 
pufs  had  had  nine  thoufand,  inftead  of  nine  lives, 
I  concluded  they  had  been  all  lofl.  The  boarfvviin, 
however,  had  more  fanguine  hopes;  for,  having 
ftript  himfelf  of  his  jacket,  breeches,  and  fliirt,  he 
leapt  boldly  into  the  water,  and  to  my  great  aflo- 
nifliment,  in  a  few  minutes,  returned  to  the  fhip, 
bearing  the  miotionlefs  animal  in  his  mouth.  Nor 
was  this,  I  obferved,  a  matter  of  luch  great  difficulty 
as  it  appeared  to  my  ignorance,  and  pofTibly  may 
feem  to  that  of  my  frelh-water  reader:  the  kitten 
was  now  expofed  to  air  and  fun  on  the  deck,  where 
its  life,  of  which  it  retained  no  fymptoms,  was  de- 
fpaired  of  by  all. 

The  captain's  humanity,  if  I  may  fo  call  ir,  did 
not  fo  totally  deftroy  his  philofophy,  as  to  make 
him  yield  himfelf  up  to   aliliLlion   on    this  melan- 
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choly  occafion.  Having  felt  his  lofs  like  a  man, 
he  refolved  to  fhew  he  could  bear  it  like  one ;  and 
having  declared,  he  had  rather  have  loft  a  caflv  of 
rum  or  brandy,  betook  himfelf'to  threfliing  at  back- 
gammon with  the  Portuguele  friar,  in  which  inno- 
cent amufcment  they  had  pafled  about  two-thirds  of 
their  time. 

But,  as  I  have,  perhaps,  a  little  too  wantonly 
endeavoured  to  raife  the  tender  paiFions  of  my  rea- 
ders in  this  narrative,  I  fhoukl  think  myfelf  un- 
pardonable if  I  concluded  it,  without  giving  them 
the  fatisfaclion  of  hearina;  that  the  kitten  at  lafl 
recovered  to  the  great  joy  of  the  good  captain,  but 
to  the  great  difappointment  of  fome  oF  the  failors, 
who  afferted  that  the  drowning  a  cat  was  tlie  very 
fureft  way  of  raifing  a  favourable  wind  ;  a  fuppo- 
fition,  of  which,  though  we  have  heard  feveral  plau- 
fible  accounts,  v;e  will  not  prcfume  to  affign  the 
true  original  reafon. 

Friday,  July  12.  This  day  our  ladies  went  afiiore 
at  Ryde,  and  drank  their  afternoon  tea  at  an  ale- 
houfe  there  with  great  fatisfaiflionj  here  they  were 
regaled  with  frefh  cream,  to  which  they  had  been 
llrangers  fince  they  left  the  Downs. 

Saturday,  July  i^.  The  wind  feeming  likely  to 
continue  in  the  fame  corner,  where  it  had  been 
almoft  conftantly  for  two  months  together,  I  was 
perfuaded  by  my  wife  to  go  afliore,  and  flay  at 
Ryde  till  we  failed.  I  approved  the  motion  much; 
for  though  I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  fea,  I  now 
fancied  there  was  m.ore  pleafure  in  breathing  the 
frefh  air  of  the  landj  but  how  to  get  thither  vv'as 
the  quefhion;  for  being  really  that  dead  luggage, 
which  I  confidered  all  pafTengers  to  be  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  narrative,  and  incapable  of  any 
bodily  motion  without  external  impulfe,  it  was  in 
vain  to  leave  the  fliip,  or  to  determine  to  do  it, 
without  the  affiilance  of  others.  In  one  inftance, 
perhaps,  the  living  luggage  is  more  difficult  to  be 

moved. 
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itioved,  or  removed,  than  an  equal  or  much  fu- 
perior  weighc  of  dead  matter;  which,  if  of  the 
brittle  kind,  may,  indeed,  be  liable  to  be  broken 
through  negligence  ;  but  this,  by  proper  care,  may 
be  almoft  certainly  prevented ;  vv'hereas  the  frac- 
tures to  which  the  living  lumps  are  expofed,  are 
Ibmetimes  by  no  caution  avoidable,  and  often  by 
no  art  to  be  amended. 

I  v/as  deliberating  on  the  means  of  conveyance, 
not  fo  much  out  of  the  fnip  to  the  boat,  as  out 
of  a  little  tottering  boat  to  the  land.  A  matter 
which,  as  I  had  already  experienced  in  the  Thames, 
was  not  extremely  eafy,  when  to  be  performed  by 
any  other  limbs  than  your  own,  Whilft:  I  weighed 
all  that  could  fuggeft  itfelfon  this  head,  without 
ftriftly  examining  the  merit  of  the  feveral  fchemes 
which  were  advanced  by  the  captain  and  failors, 
and,  indeed,  giving  no  very  deep  attention  even 
fo  m.y  wife,  who,  as  well  as  her  friend  and  my 
daughter,  were  exertinsi:  their  tender  concern  for 
my  eafe  and  fafety;  Fortune,  for  I  am  convinced 
fhe  had  a  hand  in  it.  Tent  me  a  prelent  of  a  buck; 
a  prefenr,  welcome  enough  of  itfelf,  but  more  wel- 
come on  account  of  the  vefTel  in  which  it  came,  be- 
ing a  large  hoy,  which  in  fome  places  v/ould  pafs 
for  a  fhip,  and  many  people  would  go  fome  miles 
to  fee  the  fight.  I  was  pretty  eafily  conveyed  on 
board  this  hoy,  but  to  get  from  hence  to  the  fhore 
was  not  fo  eafy  a  talk;  for,  however  ftrange  it  may 
appear,  the  water  itfelf  did  not  extend  fo  far;  an 
jnllance  which  feems  to  explain  thole  lines  of  Ovid^ 

Omnia  Pontus  erant,  deerant  qucque  littora  Ponto, 

in  a  lefs  tautological  fenfe,  than  hath  generally  been 
imputed  to  them. 

In   fa(ft,    between   the   fea   and   the  fliore,   there 

was,   at  low   water,    an  impalTable  gulph,   if  I  may 

io  call  it,   of  deep   mud,   which  could   neither  be 

Q^i  traverfed 
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travcrfcd   by  walking  nor  fwimming;    fo   that  for 
near  one  half  of  the  tv/enty-four  hours,   Ryde  was 
inaccedible    bv   friend    or   foe.     But    as    the  magi- 
ilrates  of  th.is  place  feemed  more  to  defire  the  com- 
pany of  the  former,  than  to  fear  that  of  the  latter, 
they  had  begun  to  make  a   fmall  caufeway  to  the 
low    water    mark,    fo    that   foot   paffengers    might 
land  whenever  they  pleafed;    but  as  this  work  was 
of   a   public    kind,    and   would    have   coft   a   large 
fum  of  money>   at  lead  ten  pounds,  and  the  magi- 
ftrates,    that    is    to    fay,    the    church-wardens,    the 
overfeers,    conftable  and  tithingman,    and  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  had  every  one  of  them  fome  fepa- 
rate  fcheme  of  private  intereft  to   advance  at  the 
expence  of  the  public,  they  fell  out  among  them- 
felves ;    and    after    having    thrown    away   one   half 
of  the  requifite  fum,  relolved  at  leaft  to  fave  the 
other   half,    and  rather   be  contented    to    fit   down 
lofers  themfelves,  than  to  enjoy   any   benefit  which 
might  bring  in  a  greater  profit  to  another.     Thus 
that  unanimity  which  is  fo  necelTary  in  all  public 
affairs,   became  wanting,   and  every  man,   from  the 
fear  of  being  a  bubble  to  another,    was,    in  reality, 
a  bubble  to  himfelf. 

However,  as  there  is  fcarce  any  difficulty,  to 
which  the  ftrength  of  men,  alTifted  with  the  cun- 
ning of  art,  is  not  equal,  I  was  at  lafl:  hoifted  into 
a  fmall  boar,  and  being  rowed  pretty  near  the  fliorc, 
was  taken  up  by  two  failors,  who  waded  with  me 
through  the  mud,  and  placed  me  in  a  chair  on  the 
land,  whence  they  afterwards  conveyed  me  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  farther,  and  brought  me  to  a  houfe, 
which  feemed  to  bid  the  faireft  for  hofpitality  of  any 
in  Ryde. 

We    brought   with    us  our  provifions   from   the 

Ihip,  fo  that  we  wanted  nothing  but  a  fire  to  drefs 

our  dinner,  and   a  room  in  which  we  might  eat  it. 

In  neither  of  thefe  had  we  any  reafon  to  appre- 

5  hend 
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hend  a  difappointment,  our  dinner  confiPting  only 
of  beans  and  bacon  j  and  the  worft  apartment  in 
his  Majefty's  doininions,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
being  fully  fufficient  to  anfwer  our  prefent  ideas  of 
delicacy. 

Unluckily,  however,  we  wxre  difappointed  in 
both;  for  when  we  arrived  a'out  four  at  our  inn, 
exulting  in  the  hopes  of  immediately  feeing  our 
beans  fmoking  on  the  table,  we  had  the  mortification 
of  feeing  them  on  the  table  indeed,  but  witliout  that 
circumitance  which  would  have  niade  the  fight  agree- 
able, being  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  we  had  dif- 
pa:ched  them  from  our  Ihip. 

In  excufe  for  this  delay,   though  we  had  exceeded, 
almotl  purpofely,  the  time  appointed,   and  our  pro- 
vilion  had  arrived  three    hours    before,  the   millrefs 
of  the  houfe  acquainced  us,  that  it  was  not  for  want 
of  time  to  drefs  them  that  they  were  not  ready,   but 
for  fear  of  their  being  cold  or  over  done  before  we 
fhould  comcj  which  Ihe  affured  us,   was  much  worfe 
than  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  our  dinner  j   an  obfer- 
varion  fo   veryjuft,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  find  any 
objection  in  it;   but,  indeed,  it  was  not  altogether  fo 
proper  at  this  rimej  for  we  had  given  the  mod  ab- 
solute orders  to  have  them  ready  at   four,   and  had 
been  ourfelves,  not  without  much  care  and  difficulty, 
mod  exactly  punctual  in  keeping  to  the  very  minute 
of  our   appointment.      But  tradcfmen,  inn-keepers, 
and  fervants,  never  care   to   indulge  us  in   matters 
contrary  to    our   true    intereil,  which  they    always 
know  better  than  ourl'elves ;   nor  can  any  bribes  cor- 
rupt them  to  go  out  of  their  way,  whillt  they  are 
confulting  our  good  in  our  own  defpight. 

Our  difappointment  in  the  other  particular,  in 
defiance  of  our  humility,  as  it  was  more  extraordi- 
nary, was  more  provoking.  In  fhort,  Mrs.  Francis, 
(for  that  was  the  name  of  the  good  woman  of  the 
houfe)  no  fooner  received  the  news  of  our  intended 
0^3  arrival. 
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arrival,  than  fiie  confidered  more  the  gentility  than 
the  humanity  of  her  guefts,  and  applied  herfelf  not  to 
that  which  kindles,  but  to  that  which  extinguifhes 
fire,  and,  forgetting  to  put  on  her  pot,  fell  to  wafh- 
ing  her  houfe. 

As  the  meflenger  who  had  brought  my  venifon 
was  impatient  to  be  difpatched,  I  ordered  it  to  be 
brought  and  laid  on  the  table,  in  the  room  where 
I  was  featedj  and  the  table  not  being  large  enough, 
one  fide,  and  that  a  very  bloody  one,  was  laid  on 
the  brick  floor.  I  then  ordered  Mrs.  Francis  to  be 
called  in,  in  order  to  give  her  inftrudlions  concern- 
ing its  in  particular,  v;hat  I  would  have  roafted,  and 
what  baked  i  concluding  that  flie  v,?ould  be  highly 
pleafed  with  the  profpedt  of  fo  much  money  being 
i'pent  in  her  houfe,  as  fhe  might  have  now  reafon  to 
fxpecl,  if  the  wind  continued  only  a  few  days  longer 
to  blow  from  the  fame  points  whence  it  had  blown 
for  feveral  v/eeks  paft. 

I  foon  faw  good  caufe,  I  muft  confefs,  to  defpife 
my  ov;n  fagacity.  Mrs.  Francis,  having  received  her 
orders,  without  making  any  anfvver,  fnatched  the  fide 
from  the  floor,  which  remained  ftained  with  blood, 
and  bidding  afervanr  to  take  up  that  on  the  table,  left 
the  room  with  no  pleafant  countenance,  muttering 
to  herfelf,  that  *  had  fhe  known  the  litter  v/hich  was 

*  to  have  been  made,  Ilie  would  not  have  taken  fuch 

*  pains  to  wafii  her  houfe  that  morning.    It  this  was 

*  gentility,  aiuch  good  may  h  do  fuch  gentlefolks  j 

*  for  her  part,  (ht  had  no  notion  of  it.' 

From  thefe  murmurs,  I  received  two  hints.  The 
one,  that  it  vvas  net  from  a  niiftake  of  our  inclina- 
tion that  the  good  woman  had  ftarved  us,  but  from 
viiely  coniulting  her  own  dignity,  or  rather  perhaps 
her  vanity,  to  which  our  hunger  was  offered  up  as  ii 
facrifice.  The  other,  that  i  was  now  fitting  in  a 
damp  room;  a  circumifiance,  though  it  had  liitherto 
f^fcaped  my  notice,  from  clie  colour  of  the  bricks, 

which 
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which  was  by  no  means  to  be  neglcdlcd  in  a  valetu- 
dinary ftate. 

My  wife,  who,  befiues  difcharging  excellently  well 
her  own  and  all  the  tender  ofHces  becoming  the  fe- 
male charailer;  who  befides  being  a  faithful  friend, 
an  amiable  companion,  and  a  tender  nurfe,  could 
likewife  fupply  the  wants  of  adecrepid  hufband,and 
occafionally  perform,  his  part,  had,  before  this,  dif- 
covered  the  immoderate  attention  to  neatnefs  in 
Mrs.  Francis,  and  provided  agAinft  its  ill  confe- 
quences.  She  had  found,  though  not  under  the 
fame  roof,  a  very  fnug  apartment  belonging  to  Mr., 
Francis,  and  which  had  efcaped  the  mop  by  his  wife's 
being  fatisfied  in  could  not  poffibly  i3e  vifited  by 
gentlefolks. 

This  was  a  dry,  warm,  oaken- floored  barn,  lined 
on  both  fides  with  wheaten  draw,  and  opening  at 
one  end  into  a  green  field,  and  a  beautiful  profpeCt. 
Here,  v/ithout  hefication,  fl:ie  ordered  the  cloth  to 
be  laid,  and  came  haflily  to  fnatch  me  from  worfs 
p.erils  by  water  than  the  common  dangers  of  the  fea. 

Mrs.  Francis,  who  co-jld  not  trult  her  own  ears, 
or  could  not  believe  a  footman  in  lb  extraordinary  a 
phe."iomenon,  followed  my  wife,  and  aiked  her,  if 
fhe  had  indeed  ordered  the  cloth  to  be  laid  in  the 
barn?  She  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ;  upon  which 
Mrs.  Francis  declared  ChQ  would  not  difpute  her 
pjeaiure,  but  it  was  the  lirll  time,  fhe  believed,  that 
quality  had  ever  preferred  a  barn  to  a  houfe.  Siie 
fhevved  at  the  lame  time  the  moll  pregnant  marks  of 
contempt,  and  again  lamented  the  labour  flie  had 
undergone,  throui2:!i  her  ignorance  of  the  abfurd  taile 
of  her  guefis. 

At  length  we  were  fcated  in  one  of  the  mofl  plea- 
fant  fpots,  I  believe,  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  were  re- 
galed with  our  beans  and  bacon,  in  whicii  there  was 
nothing  deficient  but  the  quantity.  The  dp^c^fl  was, 
however,  {o  deplorable,  that  v/e  had  con  fumed  our 

0^4  whole 
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whole  difli  before  we  had  vifibly  lefiened  onr  hun^ 
ger.  We  nciw  waited  with  impatience  the  ariival  of 
■  our  fccoiid  courfe,  whicli  neceirity,  and  not  luxury, 
had  difcated.  This  was  a  joint  of  mutton,  whieti 
Mrs.  Francis  !iad  been  ordered  to  provide;  but 
when,  being  tired  with  exped:ation,  v\e  ordered  our 
Icrvants  io  Jec  for  jcmctkhig  clfe,  we  v;ere  inforined 
that  there  was  nothing  elfej  on  which  Mrs.  Francis 
being  fummoned,  declared  there  was  no  fuch  thing 
as  mutton  to  be  had  at  Ryde.  Vviien  I  exprefied 
ibme  aflonilhment  at  their  havincr  no  butcher  in  a 

O 

village  fo  lituated,  iiie  anfwered  they  had  a  very 
good  one,  and  one  that  killed  all  forts  of  meat  in 
ieafon,  beef  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  mutton 
the  whole  year  round  ;  but  that  it  bei-ng  then  beans 
and  peafe  time,  he  killed  no  meat,  by  reafon  he  was 
fure  of  not  IcllinG;  it.  This  Ine  had  not  thoue-hc 
wortliy  of  communication,  any  more  than  that  there 
Fived  a  fiflierman  at  next  door,  who  was  then  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  foals,  and  whitings,  and  lob- 
flers,  far  fuperior  to  thofe  which  adorn  a  city  feafi:. 
This  difcovery  being  made  by  accident,  we  com- 
pleted the  beft,  the  pleaianteft,  and  the  merrieft 
meal,  with  more  appetite,  more  real  folid  luxury, 
and  more  feilivity,  than  was  ever  leen  in  an  enter- 
tainment at  White's. 

It  may  be  wondered  at,  perhaps^,  that  Mrs,  Francis 
fliould  be  fo  negligent  of  providing  for  her  guefls, 
as  fne  may  feem  to  be  thus  inattentive  to  her  own 
inrereft  J  but  this  was  not  the  cafej  for  having  clapt 
a  poll-tax  on  our  heads  at  our  arrival,  and  deter- 
mined at  what  price  to  difcharge  our  bodies  from 
her  houfe,  the  lefs  ilie  fuffered  any  other  to  fhare  in 
the  levy,  the  clearer  it  came  into  her  own  pocket  j 
and  that  it  v/as  better  to  g;;t  twelve  pence  in  a  (hil- 
ling than  ten  pence,  which  latter  would  be  the  cafe 
if  fhe  alibrded  us  fifn  at  any  rate. 

Thus  we  part  a  moit  agreeable  day,  owing  to 
good  appetites  and  good  humour  3  two  hearty  feed- 
ers. 
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crs,  which  will  devour  with  fatisfaulion  whatever 
food  you  place  before  themj  whereas,  without  thefe, 
thd  elegance  of  Sr.  James's,  thecharde,  the  perigord 
pye,  or  the  ortolan,  the  venifon,  the  turtle,  or  the 
cuftard,  may  titillate  the  throat,  but  will  never  con- 
vey happinefs  to  the  heart,  or  cheerkilnefs  to  the 
countenance. 

As  the  wind  appeared  (till  immoveable,  my  vv'ife 
propofed  mv  lying  on  fhore.  I  prefentiy  agreed, 
though  in  defiance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which 
perlbns  wandering  abroad,  and  lodging  in  alehoufes, 
are  decreed  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds;  and  this 
too,  afcer  having  been  very  fingularly  officious  in 
putting  that  law  in  execution. 

My  wife,  having  reconnoitred  the  houfe,  reported, 
that  there  was  one  room  in  which  were  two  beds. 
It  was  concluded,  therefore,  rhat  fhe  and  Harriot 
fliould  occupy  one,  and  niyfelf  take  pofTeffion  of  the 
other.  She  added  likev/ife  an  ingenious  recommend- 
ation of  this  room,  to  one  who  had  fo  long  been  in  a 
cabin,  which  i:  exa6lly  refembled,  as  it  was  funk 
down  with  age  on  one  fide,  and  was  in  the  fonn  of 
a  fliip  with  gunwales  to. 

For  my  own  parr,  I  make  little  doubt  but  this 
apartment  was  an  ancient  temple,  built  with  the 
materials  of  a  wreck,  and  probably  dedicated  to 
Neptune,  in  honour  of  the  Blessing  fent  by  him 
to  tlie  inhabitants;  fuch  blelTings  having,  in  all  ap-es, 
been  very  common  to  them.  The  timber  employed 
in  it  confirms  this  opinion,  being  fuch  as  is  feldoin 
ufed  by  any  but  fhip-builders.  I  do  not  find,  in- 
deed, any  mention  of  this  matter  in  Hearn  ;  but, 
perhaps,  its  antiquity  was  too  modern  to  deferve  his 
notice.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  ifland  of  Wight  was 
not  an  early  convert  to  Chriftianity ;  nay,  there  is 
fomc  reafon  to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  entirely- 
converted.  But  I  have  only  time  to  touch  flightly 
on  all  things  of  this  kind,  which,  luckily  for  us,  we 

have 
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have  a  fociety  whofe  peculiar  profeflion  it  is  to  difcufs 
and  dcvelope. 

Sunday y  July  19.  This  morning  early  I  fummoned 
Mrs.  Francis,  in  order  to  pay  her  the  preceding  day's 
account.  As  I  could  recolleft  only  two  or  three 
articles,  I  thought  there  was  no  neceffity  of  pen  and 
ink.  In  a  fingle  inftance  only  we  had  exceeded  what 
the  law  allows  gratis  to  afoot  foldier  on  his  march, 
viz.  vinegar,  fait,  &c.  and  drefTing  his  meat,  I 
found,  however,  I  was  niiftaken  in  my  calculation  ; 
for  when  the  good  woman  attended  with  her  bill,  it 
contained  as  follows : 

Bread  and  beer  —  —  - 
Wind  —  —  —  ^ 
Rum       —     —     —     —     - 


DrelFing  dinner     — 
Tea       —     — -     — 


Firing     —     —     —     —     — 
Lodging     —      —     -,     — 
Servants  lodging     —         — 
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Now  that  five  people,  and  two  fervants,  fiiould 
live  a  day  and  night  at  a  public  houfe  forfo  fmall  a 
fum,  will  appear  incredible  to  any  perfon  in  London 
above  the  degree  of  a  chimney-lweeper  j  but  more 
aftonifliing  v^^ill  it  feem,  that  thefe  people  fliould 
remain  fo  long  at  fuch  a  houfe,  without  tailing  :iny 
other  delicacy  than  bread,  fmall  beer,  a  tea-cup 
full  of  milk  called  cream,  a  glafs  of  rum  converted 
into  punch  by  their  own  materials,  and  one  bottle 
of  iviiidf  of  which  we  only  tailed  a  fingle  glafs,  tho' 
polTibly,  indeed,  our  fervants  drank  the  remainder 
of  the  bottle. 

This  wind  is  a  liquor  of  Engliili  manufacture,  and 
its  flavour  is  thought  very  delicious  by  the  generality 

of 
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of  the  Englifh,  who  drink  ic  in  great  quantities. 
Every  feventh  year  is  thought  to  produce  as  much 
as  the  other  fix.  It  is  then  drank  fo  plentifully,  thac 
the  whole  nation  are  in  a  manner  intoxicated  by  it; 
and  confequently,  very  little  bufinefs  is  carried  on  ac 
that  feafon. 

It  refembles  in  colour  the  red  v;ine,  which  is  im- 
ported from  Portugal,  as  it  doth  in  its  intoxicating 
quality  ;  hence,  and  from  this  agreement  in  the  or- 
thography, the  one  is  often  confounded  with  the 
other,  though  both  are  feldom  efteemed  by  the  fame 
perfon.  It  is  to  be  had  in  every  pariili  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  pretty  large  quantity  is  confumed  in  the 
metropolis,  where  feveral  taverns  are  fet  apart  foiely 
for  the  vendition  of  this  liquor,  the  mailers  never 
dealing  in  any  other. 

The  difagreement  in  our  computation  produced 
fome  fmall  remonflrance  to  Mrs.  Francis  on  my  fide; 
but  this  received  an  immediate  anfwer,  '  She  fcorned 
^  to  overcharge  gentlemen  ;  her  houfe  had  been 
'  always  frequented  by  the  very  bed  gentry  of  the 
^  ifland  j  and  fhe  had  never  had  a  bill  found  fault 
'  with  in  her  life,  though  flie  had  lived  upv;ards  of 

*  forty  years  in  the  houfe,  and  within  that  time  the 
'  greatefl:  gentry  in  HampChire  had  been  at  it,  and 

*  that  Lawyer  Willis  never  went  to  any  other,  when 

*  he  came  to  thofe  parts.    That  for  her  parr,  Ihe  did 

*  not  get  her  livelihood  by  travellers,  who  were  gone 

*  and    away,    and  fhe  never  expeded   to  fee   them 

*  more,  but  that  her  neighbours  might  come  again  ; 
'  wherefore,  to  be  fure,  they  had  the  only  right  to 
^  complain.' 

She  was  proceeding  thus,  and  from  her  volubility 
of  tongue,  feemcd  kkely  to  ilretch  the  difcourfe  to 
an  immoderate  length,  when  I  fuddenly  c  uc  ail  Ihort 
by  paying  the  bill. 

This  morning  our  ladies  went  to  church,  more, 
I  fear,  from  curiofity  than  religion  i  they  were  at- 
tended 
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tended  by  the  capcain  in  a  moll  military  attire,  with 
his  cockade  ir.  his  hat,  and  his  fword  by  his  fide. 
So  unufual  an  appearance  in  this  little  chapel  drew 
the  attention  of  ail  prefcnt,  and  probably  difconcerted 
the  woiTien,  who  were  in  difnabillc,  and  wiflicd  them- 
ielves  drell,  for  the  fake  of  the  curate,  who  was  the 
£ireatell  of  their  beholders. 

While  I  was  left  alone,  I  received  a  vifit  from  Mr. 
Francis  himfelf,  who  was  much  more  confiderable 
as  a  farmer,  than  as  an  innholder.  Indeed,  he  left 
the  latter  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  and  he 
aded  Vv'ife'y,  I  believe,   in  fo  doing. 

As  nothing  more  remarkable  paft  on  this  day,  I 
will  clofe  it  with  the  account  of  thefe  two  characters, 
as  far  as  a  few  days  refidence  could  inform  me  of 
them.  If  they  fhould  appear  as  new  to  the  reader  as 
they  did  to  me,  he  will  not  be  difpleafed  at  finding 
them  here. 

This  amiable  couple  feemed  to  border  hard  on 
their  grand  climacleric  ;  nor  indeed  were  they  fhy 
of  owning  enough  to  fix  their  ages  within  a  year  or 
two  of  that  time.  They  appeared  to  be  rather  proud  . 
of  having  employed  their  time  well,  than  aOiamed 
of  having  lived  fo  long  j  the  only  reafon  Vv'hich  I 
could  ever  allign,  why  ibm.e  fine  ladies,  and  fine 
gentlemen  too,  fhouid  defire  to  be  thought  younger 
than  they  really  are  by  the  contemporaries  of  their 
grandchildren.  Some,  indeed,  who  too  haftily  credit 
appearances,  might  doubt  whether  they  had  madefo 
good  a  ufe  of  their  time  as  I  would  infinuate,  fince 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  but  poverty, 
want,  and  v^retchednefs  about  their  houfej  nor 
could  they  produce  any  thing  to  a  cuftomer  in  ex- 
change for  his  money,  hut  a  few  bottles  of  ix'/W, 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fome  very  bad  ale  to 
drink  J  w'lih  rully  bacon  and  worfe  checfe  to  eat.  But 
then  it  fnould  be  confidcred,  on  the  other  fide,  that 
whatever  they  received  was  aiinoll  as  entirely  clear 

profit 
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profit  as  the  blefTing  of  a  wreck  icfelfj  fuch  an  inn 
being  the  very  reverfe  of  a  coiteehoufe;  for  here  you 
can  neither  {\i  for  nothing,  nor  have  any  thing  for 
your  money. 

Again,  as  many  marks  of  want  abounded  everv 
where,  fo  were  the  marks  of  antiquity  vifible.  Scarce 
any  thing  was  to  be  feen  which  had  not  fome  fear 
upon  it,  made  by  the  hand  of  time;  not  an  utenfi], 
it  was  manifell,  had  been  purchafed  wichin  a  dozen 
years  lad  pad ;  fo  that  whatever  money  had  come 
into  the  houfe  during  that  period,  at  leall,  miifi:  have 
remained  in  it,  unlefs  it  had  been  fent  abroad  for 
food,  or  other  perifhable  commodities j  but  thefe 
were  fupplied  by  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the 
farm,  in  which  the  farmer  allowed  he  had  a  very 
good  bargain.  In  facfi,  it  is  inconceivable  what  fum.s 
may  be  colIe6led  by  ftarving  only,  and  how  eafy  it 
is  for  a  man  to  die  rich,  if  he  will  but  be  contented 
to  live  miferable. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  kind  of  flarving  any  thine-  fo 
terrible  as  fome  apprehend.  It  neither  waftes  a  man's 
flefh,  nor  robs  him  of  his  cheerfulnefs.  The  famous 
Cornaro's  cafe  well  proves  the  contrarv  ;  and  fo  did 
farmer  Francis,  v/ho  was  of  a  round  ftature,  had  a 
plump  round  face,  with  a  kind  of  fmiie  on  it,  and 
fcemed  to  borrow  an  air  of  wrecchednefs,  rather  from 
his  coat's  age,  than  from  his  own. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  certain  diet,  which  ema- 
ciates men  more,  than  anypofTible  degree  of  abfti- 
nence ;  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  anv 
caution  aga.nil  it,  either  in  Cheney,  Arbuthnot^  or  in 
any  other  modern  writer  on  regimen.  Nay,  the  very 
name  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  learned  Dr.  James's 
didtionaryj  all  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
it  is  a  very  commen  food  in  this  kingdom,  and  the 
college  themfelves  v.'ere  not  long  fince  very  liberally 
entertained  with  it,  by  the  prcfent  attorney  and  other 
eminent  lawyers,  in  Lincoln's-inn-hall,  and  were  all 
made  horribly  fick  by  it. 

But 
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But  thoHGrh  it  fliould  not  be  found  amono:  our 
Englilh  phyfical  writers,  we  may  be  afTured  of 
meeting  with  it  among  the  Greeks;  for  nothing 
confiderable  in  nature  elcapes  their  notice  j  though 
many  tilings  confiderable  in  them,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  efcaped  the  notice  of  their  readers.  The 
Greeks,  then,  to  all  fuch  as  feed  too  voracioudy  on 
this  diet,  give  tlie  name  of  Heautofagi,  which 
our  phyficians  will,  I  fuppofe,  tranflate  men  thai  eat 
themfelves. 

As  nothing  is  fo  deftruclive  to  the  body  as  this 
kind  of  food,  fo  nothing  is  fo  plentiful  and  cheap  j 
but  it  was  perhaps  the  only  cheap  thing  the  farmer 
dilliked.  Probably  living  much  on  fifn  might  pro- 
duce thisdifguft;  for  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  the 
fame  averfion  in  a  people  of  Ethiopia  to  the  fame 
caufe  ;  he  calls  them  the  fifh- eaters,  and  afTerts,  that 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  eat  afingle  meal  with  the 
Heautofagi  by  any  perfuafion,  threat,  or  violence 
whatever,  not  even  though  they  fhould  kill  their 
children  before  their  faces. 

"What  hath  puzzled  our  phyficians,  and  prevented 
them  from  fetting  this  matter  in  the  cleareft  light, 
is  poflibly  one  fimple  miftake,  arifing  from  a  very 
excufable  ignorance;  that  the  paffions  of  men  are 
capable  of  fwallowing  food  as  well  as  their  appetites; 
that  the  former,  in  feeding,  refemble  the  ftate  of 
thofe  animals  who  chew  the  cud ;  and  therefore, 
fuch  men,  in  fome  fenfe,  may  be  faid  to  prey  on 
themfelves,  and  as  it  were  to  devour  their  own  en- 
trails. And  hence  enfues  a  meagre  afpedt,  and  thin 
habit  of  body,  as  furely  as  from  what  is  called  a 
confumption. 

Our  farmer  was  one  of  thefe.  He  had  no  more 
paflaon  than  an  Ichthuofagus  or  ^Ethiopian  filher. 
He  wifhed  not  for  any  thing,  thought  not  of  any 
thing  ;  indeed,  he  fcarce  did  any  thing,  or  faid  any 
thing.  Here  I  cannot  be  underftood  ftridly;  for 
then  I  muft  defcribe  a  non-entity,  whereas  I  would 
I  rob 
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rob  him  of  nothing  but  that  free  agency  which  is 
the  caufe  of  all  the  corruption  and  of  all  the  mifery 
of  human  nature.  No  man,  indeed,  ever  did  more 
than  the  farmer,  for  he  was  an  abfolute  flave  to 
labour  all  the  weekj  but  in  truth,  as  my  fagacious 
reader  muf!:  have  at  firfb  apprehended,  when  I  faid 
he  refigned  the  care  of  the  houfe  to  his  wife,  I  meant 
more  than  1  then  expreiTed,  even  the  houfe  and 
all  that  belonged  to  ic^  for  he  was  really  a  farmer, 
only  under  the  dire^flion  of  his  wife.  In  a  word,  fo 
compofed,  fo  fercne,  fo  placid  a  countenance,  I 
never  faw  ;  and  he  larisficd  himfelf  by  anfwering 
to  every  quellion  he  was  aflced  ;  "  I  don't  know 
*'  any  thing  about  it.  Sir  ;  I  leaves  all  that  to  my 
"  wife." 

Now  as  a  couple  of  this  kind  would,  like  two  vef- 
felsofoi],  have  made  no  compofition  in  life,  and 
for  v/ant  of  all  favour  mufl:  have  palled  every  tafte  ; 
nature,  or  fortune,  or  both  of  them,  took  care  to 
provide  a  proper  quantity  of  acid  in  the  materials 
that  formed  the  wife,  and  to  render  her  a  perfect 
Helpmate  for  'io  tranquil  a  iiufoand.  She  abounded 
in  whatfoever  he  was  defeclive;  that  is  to  fay,  in 
almoft  every  thing.  She  was  indeed  as  vinegar  to  oil, 
or  a  brifk  wind  to  a  ftanding-pool,  and  preferved  all 
from  ftagnation  and  corruption. 

Quin  the  player,  on  taking  a  nice  and  fevere  furvey 
of  a  fellow-comedian,  burft  forth  into  this  exclama- 
tion. "  If  that  fellow  be  not  a  rogue,  God  Almighty 
<*  doth  not  write  a  legible  hand."  Whether  he 
gueifed  right  or  no,  is  not  worth  my  while  to  exa- 
mine; certain  it  is  ,  that  the  latter  having  wrought 
his  features  into  a  proper  harmony  to  become  the 
characters  of  lago,  Shylock,  and  others  of  the  fame 
call,  gave  us  a  femblance  of  truth  to  the  obfervation, 
that  was  fufficient  to  confirm  the  wit  of  it.  Indeed, 
we  may  remark,  in  favour  of  the  phyfiognomift, 
though  tlie  law  has  made  him  a  rogue  and  vagabond, 

that 
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that  nature  is  feldom  curious  in  her  works  within, 
without  employing  Tome  little  pains  on  the  outfide  j 
and  this  more  particularly  in  mifchievous  characters, 
in  forming  which,  as  Mr.  Derham  obferves  in  ve- 
nom.ous  ini'ecls,  as  the  fting  or  faw  of  a  wafp,  fhe  is 
forr.etimes  wonderfully  induftrious.  Now,  when  ihe 
hath  thus  completely  armed  our  hero  to  carry  on  a 
war  with  man,  flie  never  fails  of  furnifliing  that  in- 
nocent lambkin  with  fome  means  of  knowing  his 
enemy,  and  forclceing  his  defigns.  Thus  Cnc  hath 
been  obferved  to  aft  in  the  cafe  of  a  rattlefnake, 
which  never  meditates  a  human  prey  without  giving 
warning  of  his  approach. 

This  obfervation  will,  I  am  convinced,  hold  moft 
true,  if  applied  to  the  moll:  venomous  individuals  of 
human  infcAs.  A  tyrant,  a  trickfter,  and  a  bully, 
generally  wear  the  marks  of  their  feveral  difpofitions 
in  their  countenances ;  fo  do  the  vixen,  the  fiirew, 
the  fcold,  and  all  other  females  of  the  like  kind* 
But,  perhaps,  nature  had  never  afforded  a  ftronger 
example  of  all  this,  than  in  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Francis. 
She  vv^as  a  fhort,  fquat  v/omanj  her  head  was  clofely 
joined  to  her  fhoulders,  v^here  it  was  fixed  fomewhat 
awry;  every  feature  of  her  countenance  was  Iharp 
and  pointed;  her  face  was  furrov/ed  with  the  fmall- 
pox  J  and  her  complexion,  which  feemed  to  be  able 
to  turn  milk  to  curds,  not  a  little  refembled  in  colour 
fuch  milk  as  had  already  undergone  that  operation. 
She  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  many  i'ymptoms  of  a 
deep  jaundice  i.n  her  look;  but  the  ftreugth  and 
firmnefs  of  her  voice  overbalanced  them  all ;  the  tone 
of  this  was  a  fharp  treble  at  a  diftance,  for  I  feldom 
heard  it  on  the  fam.e  floor ;  but  was  ufually  waked 
with  it  in  the  morning,  and  entertained  with  it  ai- 
mofi:  continually  through  the  whole  day. 

Though  vocal  be  ufually  put  in  oppofition  to  in- 
ftruiTiental  muficj  I  queftion  whether  this  might  not 
be  thought  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  ;  for 

flic 
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ilie  played  on  two  inftruments,  v/hich  (he  Teemed  to 
keep  for  no  other  ufe  from  morning  till  night  j  thefe 
were  two  maids,  or  rather  fcolding-ftocks,  who,  I 
fuppofe,  by  {ornc  means  or  other,  earned  their  board, 
and  fhe  gave  them  their  lodging  gratis,  or  for  no 
other  fervice  than  to  keep  her  lungs  in  conftanc 
exercife. 

She  differed,  as  1  have  faid,  in  every  particular 
from  her  hufbandj  but  very  remarkably  in  this, 
that  as  it  was  impoffible  to  difpleafe  him,  fo  it  was 
as  impoffible  to  pleafe  her ;  and  as  no  art  could  re- 
move a  fmile  from  his  countenance,  fo  could  no  art 
carry  it  into  hers.  If  her  bills  were  remonflrated 
againft,  ihe  vvas  offended  with  the  tacit  cenfure  of 
her  fair-dealing  ;  if  they  were  not,  fne  feemed  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  tacit  farcafm  on  her  felly,  v/hich  might 
have  let  down  larger  prices  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
On  this  latter  hint  flie  did  indeed  improve;  for  fhe 
daily  raifed  fome  of  her  articles.  A  pennyworth  of 
fire  was  to-day  rated  at  a  fhilling,  to-morrow  at 
eighteen  pence;  and  if  fhe  drell  us  two  diines  for 
two  fhillings  on  the  Saturday,  we  paid  half  a  crown 
for  the  cookery  of  one  on  the  Sundav  •,  and  wherever 
fhe  was  paid,  flie  never  left  the  room  wiihout  la- 
menting the  fmall  amount  of  her  bill ;    faying,  '  fhe 

*  knew  not  how   it  was  that  others  got  their  money 

*  by  gentlefolks,   but  for  her  part  ih.e  had  not  the  art 

*  of  it.'  When  flie  was  aflced  why  fhe  complained, 
when  fhe  was  paid  all  fhe  demanded;  Ihe  anfwered, 
'  fhe  could  not  deny  that,  nor  did  flieknow  fhe  had 

*  omitted  any  thing-,  but  that  it  was  but  a  poor  bill 
'  for  gentlefolks  to  pay.' 

I  accounted  for  all  this  by  her  having  heard,  that 
it  is  a  maxim  with  the  principal  innholdcrs  en  the 
continent,  tolevy  confiderable  fumson  their  guefts, 
who  travel  with  many  horfes  and  fervants,  though 
fuch  guefts  fhould  eat  little  or  nothing  in  their 
houfes;  the  method  being,  I  believe,  in  luch  cafes. 

Vol.  X.  R  to 
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to  lay  a  capitation  on  the  horles,  and  not  on  their 
mafters.  But  fhe  did  not  confider,  that  in  mofi:  of 
thefe  inns  a  very  great  degree  of  hunger,  without 
any  degree  of  delicacy,  may  be  fatisfied  ;  and  that 
in  all  fuch  inns  there  is  foine  appearance,  at  lead, 
of  provifion,  as  well  as  of  a  man-cook  to  drefs  it, 
one  of  the  hoftlers  being  always  furniflied  with  a 
cook's  cap,  waillcoat,  and  apron,  ready  to  attend 
gentlemen  and  ladies  on  their  fummonsj  that  the 
cafe  therefore  of  fuch  inns  differed  from  hers,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  or  to  drink;  and  in  reality 
no  houfe  to  inhabit,  no  chair  to  fit  upon,  nor  any 
bed  to  lie  in  ;  that  one  third  or  fourth  part  therefore 
of  the  levy  impofed  at  inns  was,  in  truth,  a  higher 
tax  than  the  whole  was  when  laid  on  in  the  other, 
■where,  in  order  to  raife  a  fmall  fum,  a  man  is  ob- 
liged to  fubmit  to  pay  as  many  various  ways  for  the 
fame  thing  as  he  doth  to  the  government,  for  the 
light  which  enters  through  his  own  window  into  his 
own  houfe,  from  his  own  eitate;  Inch  are  the  articles 
of  bread  and  beer,  firing,  eating,  and  dreffing 
dinner. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  imperfeft  fl^ietch  of  this 
extraordinary  couple;  for  every  thing  is  here  lowered 
inftead  of  being  heiglitened.  Thofc  who  would  fee 
them  fet  forth  in  more  lively  colours,  and  with  the 
proper  ornaments,  may  read  the  defcriptions  of  the 
Furies  in  fome  of  the  claffical  poets,  or  of  the  Stoic 
philofophers  in  the  works  of  Lucian. 

Monday^  July  20.  This  day  nothing  remarkable 
pafTed  ;  Mrs.  Francis  levied  a  tax  of  fourteen  fliil- 
lings  tor  the  Sunday.  We  regaled  ourfelves  at  din- 
ner whh  venifon  and  good  claret  of  our  own;  and, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  women,  attended  by  the  cap- 
tain, walked  to  fee  a  delightful  fcene  two  miles 
diflant,  with  the  beauties  of  which  they  declared 
themfelves  moft  highly  charmed  at  their  return,  as 
well  as  with  the  goodnefs  of  the  lady  of  the  man« 

fion. 
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fion,  who  had  flipt  out  of  the  way,  that  my  wife 
and  her  company  might  refrefli  themlclves  with 
the  flowers  and  fruits  with  which  her  garden 
abounded. 

TuefdaVj  July  21.  This  day,  having  paid  our 
taxes  of  yefterday,  we  were  permitted  to  regale 
ourfelves  wit!i  more  venifon.  Some  of  this  we 
would  willingly  have  exchanged  for  m.utton;  but 
no  fuch  '^t?n  was  to  be  had  nearer  than  Portfmoucii, 
from  whence  it  would  have  cofl:  more  to  convey 
a  joint  to  us,  than  the  freight  of  a  Portugal  ham 
from  Lifoon  to  London  amounts  toj  for  though 
the  water-carriage  be  fomewhat  cheaper  here  than 
at  Deal,  yet  can  you  find  no  waterman  who  will 
go  on  board  his  boat,  unlefs  by  two  or  three  hours 
rowing  he  can  get  drunk  for  the  refidue  of  the 
week. 

And  here  I  have  an  opportunity,  which  pofTibly 
may  not  offer  again,  of  publiihing  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  that  political  oeconomy  of  this  nation, 
which,  as  it  concerns  only  the  regulation  of  the  mob, 
is  below  the  notice  of  our  great  men  j  though  on  the 
due  regulation  of  this  order  depend  many  emolu- 
ments, which  the  great  men  themfelves,  or  at  lead 
many  who  tread  dole  on  their  heels,  may  enjoy,  as 
well  as  fome  dangers  which  may  fome  time  or  other 
arife  from  introducing  a  pure  Rate  of  anarchy  among 
them.  I  will  reprelcnt  the  cafe  as  it  appears  to  me, 
very  faiily  and  impartially,  between  the  mob  and 
their  betters. 

The  whole  mifchief  v/hich  infe6ls  this  part  of 
our  oeconomy,  arifes  from  the  vague  and  uncertain 
ufe  of  a  word  called  Liberty,  of  which  as  fcarce 
any  two  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  converfed  feem 
to  have  one  and  the  fame  idea,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  there  be  any  fimple  univerfal  notion 
rcprefented  by  this  word,  or  whether  it  conveys 
any  clearer  or  more  determinate  idea,  than  fome  of 

R  2  ihofc 
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thofe  old  Punic  compofitions  of  lyllables,  prefervcd 
in  one  of  the  connedies  of  Plautus,  but  at  prefenr, 
as  I  conceive,  not  fuppofed  to  be  underllood  by 
any  one. 

By  liberty,  however,  I  apprehend,  is  commonly 
tinderdood  the  power  of  doing  what  we  pleafe  j  not 
abfoluteiy,  for  then  it  would  be  inconfiltent  with 
law,  by  whofe  control  the  liberty  of  the  freed  people, 
except  only  the  Hottentots  and  wild  Indians,  mufb 
always  be  reftrained. 

But,  indeed,  however  largely  we  extend,  or  how- 
ever moderately  we  confine  the  fenle  of  the  word, 
no  politician  will,  I  prefume,  contend  that  it  is  to 
pervade  in  an  equal  degree,  and  be,  with  the  fame 
extent,  enjoyed  by  every  member  of  focietvj  no 
fuch  polity  having  been  ever  found,  unlel's  among 
thofe  vile  people  jull  before  commemorated.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  fervile  and  free  con- 
ditions were  oppofed  to  each  other;  and  no  man  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  enrolled  under  the  former 
could  lay  any  claim  to  liberty,  till  the  right  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  that  mafter  whole  Dave  he  was, 
either  by  the  means  of  conqueft,  of  purchafe,  or  of 
birth. 

This  was  the  flate  of  all  the  free  nations  in  the 
world  J  and  this,  till  very  lately,  was  underftood  to 
be  the  cafe  of  our  own. 

I  will  not  indeed  fay  this  is  the  cafe  at  prefen-t, 
the  loweft  clafs  of  our  people  having  Ihaken  off 
all  the  fliackles  of  their  fuperiors,  and  become 
not  only  as  free,  but  even  freer,  than  moft  of  their 
fuperiors.  I  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted,  though, 
perhaps,  we  have  no  recent  inftance  of  it,  that 
the  perfonal  attendance  of  every  man  who  hath 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annumy  in  parliament,  is 
indifpenfably  his  dutyj  and  that,  if  the  citizens 
and  burgeffes  of  any  city  or  borough  fhall  chufe 
fuch  a  one,   however  reludant  he  appear,  he  maj^ 

be 
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be  obliged  to  attend,  and  be  forcibly  brought  to  his 
duty  by  the  ferjeant  at  arms. 

Again,  there  are  numbers  of  fubordinate  offices, 
fome  of  which  are  of  burthen,  and  others  of  ex- 
pence  in  the  civil  government;  all  of  v^'hich,  per- 
fons  who  are  qualified,  are  liable  to  have  impofed 
on  them,  may  be  obliged  to  undertake  and  pro- 
perly execute,  notwithftanding  any  bodily  labour, 
or  even  danger,  to  which  they  may  fubjecfl:  them- 
felves,  under  the  penalty  of  fines  and  imprifon- 
ment;  nay,  and  what  may  appear  fomewhat  hard, 
may  be  compelled  to  fatisfy  the  lofies  which  arc 
eventually  incident  to  that  of  flieriff  in  particular, 
out  of  their  own  private  fortunes;  and  though 
this  fnould  prove  the  ruin  of  a  family,  yet  the 
public,  to  whom  the  price  is  due,  incurs  no  debt 
or  obligation  to  preferve  its  officer  harmlefs,  let  his 
innocence  appear  ever  fo  clearly. 

I  purpofely  omit  the  mention  of  thofe  military 
or  military  duties,  which  our  old  conftitution  laid 
\ipon  its  greateft  members.  Thcfe  might,  indeed, 
fupply  their  pofts  with  fome  other  able-bodied  men; 
but  if  no  fuch  could  have  been  found,  the  obligation 
neverthelefs  remained,  and  they  were  compellable 
to  ferve  in  their  own  proper  perfons. 

The  only  one,  therefore,  who  is  poiTefTed  of  ab- 
folute  liberty,  is  the  loweft  member  of  the  fociery, 
who,  if  he  prefers  hunger,  or  the  wild  producft  of 
the  fields,  hedges,  lanes  and  rivers,  with  the  indul- 
gence of  eafe  and  lazinefs,  to  a  food  a  little  more 
delicate,  but  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  labour, 
may  lay  himfelf  under  a  fhade;  nor  can  be  forced 
to  take  the  other  alternative  from  that  wliich  he 
hath,  I  will  not  affirm  whether  wifely  or  fooliflily, 
chofen. 

Here  I  may,  perhaps,  be  reminded   of  the  laft 
vagrant  ad,  where  all  fuch  perfons  are  compellable 
to   work  for  the  ufual   and  accuftomed  wages  al- 
ii 3  lowed 
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lowed  in  the  place;  but  this  is  a  claufc  little  known 
to  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  lead  likely  to  be 
executed  by  thofe  who  do  know  it,  as  they  know 
likewife  that  ii  is  formed  on  the  ancient  power  of 
the  juftices  to  fix  and  fettle  thefe  wages  every  year, 
making  proper  allowances  for  the  fcarcity  and  plenty 
of  the  times,  the  cheapnefs  and  dearnefs  of  the 
place  5  and  that  the  ufual  and  accufiomed  wages, 
are  words  without  any  force  or  meaning,  when 
there  are  no  fuch  ;  but  every  man  fpunges  and  raps 
whatever  he  can  get  j  and  will  haggle  as  long,  and 
flruggle  as  hard  to  cheat  his  employer  of  two- pence 
in  a  day's  labour,  as  an  honeft  tradefman  will  to 
cheat  his  cuftomers  of  the  fame  fum  in  a  yard  of 
cloth  or  filk. 

It  is  a  great  pity  then  that  this  power,  or  rather 
this  practice,  was  not  revived-,  but  this  having 
been  fo  long  omitted,  that  it  is  become  obfolete, 
will  be  belt  done  by  a  new  law,  in  which  this 
power,  as  well  as  the  confcquent  power  of  forcing 
the  poor  to  labour  at  a  moderate  and  reafonable 
race,  fnould  be  well  confidered  and  their  execu- 
tion facilitated  J  for  gentlemen  who  give  their  time 
and  labour  gratis,  and  even  voluntarily,  to  the  pub- 
lic, have  a  right  to  expect  that  all  their  bufinefs  be 
made  as  eafy  as  poflible;  and  to  enacft  laws  without 
doing  this,  is  to  fill  our  ftatute-books,  much  too 
full  already,  (lill  fuller  with  dead  letter,  of  no  ufe 
but  to  the  printer  of  the  acts  of  parliament. 

That  the  evil  which  I  have  here  pointed  at  is 
of  itfelf  worth  redreffing,  is,  1  apprehend,  no  fub- 
je6t  of  difpute;  for  why  fnould  any  perfons  in  dif- 
trefs  be  deprived  of  the  afilftance  of  their  fellow- 
fub'-eutsj  when  they  are  willing  amply  to  reward 
them  for  their  labour?  or,  why  iliould  the  lowed 
of  the  people  be  permitted  to  exadt;  ten  times  the 
value  of  their  work  ?  For  thofe  exactions  encreafe 
^kh  the  degrees  of  necelTity  in  their  objed,    in- 

fc)much 
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fomuch  that  on  the  former  fide  many  are  horribly 
impofed  upon,  and  that  often  in  no  trifling  matters. 
I  was  very  well  affured  that  at  Deal  no  lefs  than 
ten  guineas  was  required,  and  paid  by  the  fuper- 
cargo  of  an  Indiaman,  for  carrying  him  on  board 
two  miles  from  the  fliore,  when  flie  was  juft  ready 
to  fail;  fo  that  his  necefllty,  as  his  pillager  well 
underftood,  was  abfolute.  Again,  many  others, 
whofe  indignation  will  not  fubmJt  to  fuch  plunder, 
are  forced  to  refufe  the  afTiftance,  though  they  are 
often  great  fufferers  by  fo  doing.  On  the  latter 
fide,  the  lowt-fl  of  the  people  ure  encouraged  in 
lazinefs  and  idlenefs  j  while  they  live  by  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  labour  that  ought  to  maintain  them, 
which  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  intereft  of 
the  public  J  for  that  requires  a  great  deal  to  be  done, 
not  to  be  paid,  for  a  little.  And  moreover,  they 
are  confirmed  in  habits  of  exaction,  and  are  taught 
to  confider  the  diftreflTes  of  their  fuperiors  as  their 
own  fair  emolument. 

But  enough  of  this  matter,  of  which  I  at  firfi: 
intended  only  to  convey  a  hint  to  thofe  who  are 
alone  capable  of  applying  the  remedy,  though  they 
are  the  laft  to  whom  the  notice  of  thofe  evils  would 
occur,  without  fome  fuch  monitor  as  myfelf,  who 
am  forced  to  travel  about  the  world  in  the  form  of 
a  pafTenger.  I  cannot  but  fay  I  heartily  wifh  our 
governors  would  attentively  confider  this  method 
of  fixing  the  price  of  labour,  and  by  that  means 
of  compelling  the  poor  to  work,  fince  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  fuch  powers  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found 
the  true  and  only  means  of  making  them  ul'eful, 
and  of  advancing  trade,  from  its  prefent  vifibly  dc- 
dining  (late,  to  the  height  to  which  Sir  William 
Pctyr,  in  his  Political  Arithmetic,  thinks  it  capable 
of  being  carried. 

In  the  afternoon  the  lady  of  the  above-mentioned 

nnanfion  called  at  our   inn,    and  left  her  compli- 
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ments  to  us  with  Mrs.  Francis,  with  an  alTurance 
that  while  we  continued  wind-bound  in  that  place, 
where  flie  feared  we  could  be  but  indiP/erently  ac- 
commodated, we  were  extremely  welcome  to  the 
ufe  of  any  thing  which  her  garden  or  her  houfe  af- 
forded. So  polite  a  meffage  convinced  us,  in  fpice 
of  fome  arguments  to  the  cofltrgry,  that  we  were 
not  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  or  on  fome  iOand  where 
the  few  favage  inhabitants  have  little  of  human  in 
them  befides  their  form. 

And  here  1  mean  nothing  lefs  than  to  derogate 
from  the  merit  of  this  lady,  who  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely polite  in  her  behaviour  to  (Irangers  of  her 
own  rank,  but  fo  extremely  good  and  charitable  to 
all  her  poor  neighbours,  who  ftand  in  need  of  her 
afiiftance,  that  fhe  hath  the  univerfal  love  and 
praifcs  of  all  who  live  near  her.  But,  in  reality, 
how  little  doth  the  acquifition  of  fo  valuable  a  cha- 
rafter,  and  the  full  indulgeiice  of  fo  worthy  a  dif- 
pofition,  colt  thofe  who  pofiefs  it?  Both  are  accom- 
plilhed  by  the  very  offals  which  fall  from  a  table 
moderately  plentiful.  That  they  are  enjoyed  there- 
fore by  fo  few,  arifes  truly  from  there  being  fo  few 
who  have  any  fuch  difpoficion  to  gratify,  or  who  aiir^ 
at  any  fuch  charader, 

IVedneJday^  July  ii.  This  morning,  after  hav- 
ing been  mulcted  as  ufual,  we  difpatched  a  lervant 
with  proper  acknowledgments  of  the  lady's  good- 
nefs;  but  confined  our  wants  entirely  to  the  pro- 
duftions  of  her  garden.  He  foon  returned,  in 
company  with  the  gardener,  both  richly  laden  with 
almoft  every  particular  which  a  garden  at  this  mod 
fruitful  feafon  of  the  year  produces. 

While  we  v/ere  reo-alino;  ourfelves  with  thefe,  to- 
wards  the  clofe  of  our  dinner^  we  received  orders 
from  our  commander,  who  had  dined  that  day 
with  fome  inferior  of^cers  on  board  a  man  of  war^^ 
%Q  return   initantly  to  the  Ihip;   for  that  the  wind 
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was  become  ^;vourable,  and  he  fhoiild  weigh  that 
evening.  Theie  orde'^s  were  foon  followed  by  the 
ca^):ain  himft!^,  wr.o  was  (lill  in  the  utmoft  hurry, 
thou -h  the  occafion  of  it  had  long  fince  ceafed; 
for  the  wind  had,  indeed,  a  little  fnifted  that  after- 
noon, but  was  before  this  very  quietly  fet  down  in 
its  oid  quarters. 

This  b.d  was  a  lucky  hit  for  me;  for,  as  the  cap- 
tain, to  whofe  orders  we  refolved  to  pay  no  obe- 
dience, unlefs  delivered  by  himfelf,  did  not  return 
till  paft  Hx;  fo  much  time  feemed  requifite  to  put 
up  the  furniture  of  our  bed-chamber  or  dinino:- 
room,  for  alnioft  every  article,  even  to  fome  of  the 
chairs,  were  either  our  own  or  the  captain's  pro- 
perry;  fo  much  more  in  conveying  it  as  well  as 
myfelf,  as  dead  a  luggage  as  any,  to  the  fhore,  and 
thence  to  the  fhip,  that  the  night  threatened  firft 
to  overtake  us.  A  terrible  circumftance  to  me,  in 
my  decayed  condition;  efpecially  as  very  heavy 
fhowers  of  rain,  attended  with  a  high  wind,  con- 
tinued to  fall  inceflantly;  the  being  carried  through 
which  two  miles  in  the  dark,  in  a  wet  and  open 
boat,  feemed  little  Icfs  than  certain  death. 

However,  as  my  commander  was  abfolute,  his 
orders  peremptory,  and  my  obedience  neceiTary,  I 
refolved  ro  avail  myfelf  of  a  philolbphy  which  hath 
been  of  notable  ufe  to  me  in  the  latter  part  of 
mv  life,  and  which  is  contained  in  this  hemiltich  of 

viVgi], 

Super anda  omuis  fortuna  ferendo  eji. 


The  meaning  of  which,  if  Virgil  had  any,  I  think 
I  rightly  underftood,  and  rightly  applied. 

As  I  was  therefore  to  be  entirely  pafTive  in  my 
motion,  I  refolved  to  aDandon  myfelf  to  the  con- 
dudl  of  thofe  who  were  to  carry  me  into  a  cart  when 
jt  fcturned  from  unloading  the  goods, 

i  But 
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But  before  this,  the  captain  perceiving  what  had 
happened  in  the  clouds,  and  that  the  wind  remained 
as  much  his  enemy  as  ever,  came  up  ftairs  to  me, 
with  a  reprieve  till  the  morning.  This  was,  I  own, 
very  agreeable  news,  and  I  little  regretted  the  trou- 
ble of  refurnifliing  my  apartment,  by  fending  back 
for  the  goods. 

Mrs.  Francis  was  not  well  pleafed  with  this.  As 
fhe  underllood  the  reprieve  to  be  only  till  the  morn- 
ing, fhe  faw  nothing  but  lodging  to  be  poffibly 
added,  out  of  which  Ihe  was  to  dedu6t  fire  and  can- 
dle, and  the  remainder,  fhe  thought,  would  fcarce 
pay  her  for  her  trouble.  She  exerted  therefore  all 
the  ill-humour  of  which  fhe  was  miftrefs,  and  did 
all  flie  could  to  thwart  and  perplex  every  thing 
during  the  whole  evening. 

'Thurfday^  July  23.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
captain,  who  had  remained  on  fhore  all  night, 
came  to  vifit  us,  and  to  prefs  us  to  make  hade  on 
board.     '  I  am  refolved,'  fays  he,  '  not  to  lofe  a 

*  moment,    now  the  wind    is   coming  about   fair; 

*  for  my  own  part,  I  never  was  furer  of  a  wind  in 

*  all  my  life.'  I  ufe  his  very  words  j  nor  will  I 
prefume  to  interpret  or  comment  upon  them  farther, 
than  by  obferving  that  they  were  fpoke  in  the  utmoft 
hurry. 

We  promifed  to  be  ready  as  foon  as  breakfafb  was 
over;  but  this  was  not  fo  loon  as  was  expected;  for 
in  removing  our  goods  the  evening  before,  the  tea- 
cheft  was  unhappily  loft. 

Every  place  was  immediately  fearched,  and  many 
where  it  was  impoffible  for  it  to  be;  for  this  v/as  a 
lofs  of  much  greater  confequence  than  it  may  at  fiilt 
feem  to  many  of  my  readers.  Ladies  and  valetu- 
dinarians do  not  eafily  difpenle  with  the  ufe  of  this 
fovereign  cordial,  in  a  fingle  inftance;  but  to  un- 
dertake a  long  voyage  without  any  probability  of 
being  fupplied  with  it  the  whole  way,  was  above 

the 
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the  reach  of  patience.  And  yet,  dreadful  as  this 
calamity  was,  it  leemed  unavoidable.  The  whole 
town  of  Ryde  could  not  fupply  a  Tingle  leaf;  for 
as  to  what  Mrs.  Francis  and  the  fhop  called  by  that 
name,  it  was  not  of  Chinefe  growth.  It  did  not  in- 
deed in  the  lead  refemble  tea,  either  in  fmell  or 
tafte,  or  in  any  particular,  unlefs  in  being  a  leaf; 
for  it  was  in  truth  no  other  than  a  tobacco  of  the 
mundungus  fpe-cies.  And  as  for  the  hopes  of  relief 
in  any  other  port,  they  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  for  the  captain  had  pofitively  declared  he  was 
fure  of  a  wind,  and  would  let  go  his  anchor  no  more 
till  he  arrived  in  the  Tajo. 

When  a  good  deal  of  time  had  been  fpent,  mofl: 
of  it  indeed  wafted  on  this  occafion,  a  thought  oc^ 
curred,  which  every  one  v;ondered  at  its  not  hav- 
ing prefented  itlelf  the  firft  moment.  This  was 
to  apply  to  the  good  lady,  who  could  not  fail  of 
pitying  and  relieving  fuch  dillrefs.  A  meflenger 
was  immediately  dilpatched,  with  an  account  of 
our  misfortune^  till  whole  return  v/e  employed  our- 
felves  in  preparatives  for  our  departure,  that  we 
might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  fvvallow  our 
breakfaft  when  it  arrived.  The  tea-chefl",  though 
of  no  lefs  confequence  to  us  than  the  military  cheft 
to  a  general,  was  given  up  as  loft,  or  rather  as 
ftolen  ;  for  though  1  would  not,  for  the  world, 
mention  any  particular  name,  it  is  certain  we  had 
fufpicions,  and  all,  I  am  afraid,  fell  on  the  fame 
perfon. 

The  man  returned  from  the  worthy  lady  with 
much  expedition,  and  brought  with  him  a  canifter 
of  tea,  difpatched  with  lb  true  a  generofity,  as  well 
as  politenefs,  that  if  our  voyage  had  been  as  lono- 
again,  we  Ihould  have  incurred  no  danger  of  bein^ 
brought  to  a  Ihort  allowance  in  this  molt  important* 
article.  At  the  very  fame  inftant  likewife  arrived 
William  the  footman^  with  our  own  tea-cheil.     It 
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had  been,  indeed,  lefc  in  the  hoy,  when  the  other 
goods  were  re-landed,  as  William,  when  he  firft 
heard  it  was  milling,  had  fufpeded  ;  and  whence 
had  not  the  owner  of  the  hoy  been  unluckily  out  of 
the  way,  he  had  retrieved  it  foon  enough  to  have 
prevented  our  giving  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  fome  part  of  her  goodnefs. 

To  fearch  the  hoy  was,  indeed,  too  natural  a  fug- 
geftion  to  have  efcaped  any  one,  nor  did  it  efcape 
being  mentioned  by  many  of  us ;  but  we  were  dif- 
fuaded  from  it  by  my  wife's  maid,  who  perfeftly 
well  remembered  fhe  had  left  the  cheft  in  the  bed- 
chamber; for  that  file  had  never  given  it  out  of  her 
hand  in  her  way  to  or  from  the  hoy;  but  William, 
perhaps,  knew  the  maid  better,  and  bed  underllood 
how  far  fhe  was  to  be  believed  ;  for  otherwife  he 
would  hardly  of  his  own  accord,  after  hearing  her 
declarations,  have  hunted  out  the  hoy-man,  with 
much  pains  and  difficulty. 

Thus  ended  this  fcene,  which  begun  with  fuch  ap- 
pearance of  didrefs,  and  ended  with  becoming  the 
fubjetft  of  mirth  and  laughter. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  pay  our  taxes, 
which  were  indeed  laid  with  inconceivable  feverity. 
Lodging  was  raifed  fixpence,  fire  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, and  even  candles,  which  had  hitherto 
efcaped,  were  charged  with  a  wantonnefs  of  impo- 
fition,  from  the  beginning,  and  placed  under  the 
Itvle  of  overfighc.  We  were  raifed  a  whole  pound, 
whereas  we  had  only  burnt  ten,  in  five  nights,  and 
the  pound  confided  of  twenty-four. 

Laftly,  an  attempt  was  made,  which  almoft  as 
far  exceeds  human  credulity  to  believe,  as  it  did 
human  patience  to  fubmit  to.  This  was  to  make 
us  pay  as  much  for  exifting  an  hour  or  two  as  for 
exifling  a  whole  day ;  and  drefiing  dinner  was  in- 
troduced as  an  article,  though  we  left  the  houfe 
before  either  pot  or  fpit  had  approached  the  fire, 
Here  I  own  my  patience  failed  me^  and  1  bccL\me 
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an  example  of  the  truth   of  the  obfervation,  '  That 

*  all  tyranny  and  opprefTion  may  be  carried  toa  far, 
<  and  that   a  yoke  may  be  made  too  intolerable  for 

*  the  neck  of  the  tamelt  flave.'  When  I  remon- 
llrated  with  fome  warmth  againft  this  grievance, 
Mrs.  Francis  gave  me  a  look,  and  kfc  the  room 
without  making  any  anfwer.  She  returned  in  a 
minute,  running  to  me  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
in   her  hand,    and  defired  m.e  to  make  my  own  bill; 

for  Gie  hoped,'  flie  faid,  '  I  did  not  expect  that  her 
houfe  was  to  be  dirtied,  and  her  goods  fpoiied  and 
confumed  for  nothing.  The  vv'hole  is  but  thir- 
teen fhillings.  Can  gentlefolks  lie  a  whole  nighc 
at  a  public  houfe  for  lefb  ?  If  they  can,  I  am 
fure  it  is  time  to  give  off  being  a  landlady  ;  but 
pay  me  what  you  pleafe ;  I  would  have  people 
know  that  I  value  money  as  little  as  other  folks. 
But  I  was  always  a  fool,  as  I  fays  to  my  hufband, 
and  n^rver  knows  which  fide  my  bread  is  buttered 
of.  And  yet  to  be  fure  your  honour  fhall  be 
m.y  warning  not  to  be  bit  fo  again.  Some  folks 
knows  better  than  other  fome,  how  to  make  their 
bills.  Candles  !  why,  yes,  to  be  fure  j  v/hv 
fliould  not  travellers  pay  for  candles  ?  I  am  fure 
I  pays  for  my  candles,  and  the  chandler  pays  the 
King's  Majelty  for  them ;  and  if  he  did  nor,  I 
mufi:,  fo  as  it  comes  to  the  fame  thing  in  the  end. 
To  be  fure  I  am  out  of  fixteens  at  prefent,  but: 
thefe  burn  as  white  and  as  clear,  though  not  quite 
fo  large.  I  expeds  my  chandler  here  foon,  or  I 
would  fend  to  Portfmouth,  if  your  honour  was 
to  ftay  any  time  longer.  But  when  folks  ftays 
only  for  a  wind,  you  knows  there  can  be  no 
dependance  on  fuch  !'  Here  fhe  put  on  a  little 
flynefs  of  afpeft,  and  feemed  willing  to  fubmit  to 
interruption.  I  interrupted  her,  accordingly,  by 
throwing  down  half  a  guinea,  and  declared  I  had 
no  more  Engl ifli  money,  which  was  indeed  true; 
and  as  fhe  could  not  immediately  change  the  thirty- 

iix 
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fix  fhilling  pieces,  it  put  a  final  end  to  the  difpute, 
Mrs.  Francis  loon  lefc  the  roomj  and  v/e  foon  after 
left  the  hoiife  ;  nor  would  this  good  woman  fee  us, 
or  wifli  us  a  good  voyage. 

I  muft  nor,  however,  quit  this  place,  where  we 
had  been  fo  ill  treated,  without  doing  it  impartial 
juftice,  and  recording  what  may,  with  the  itrifteft 
truth,   be  faid  in  its  favour. 

Firdthen,  as  to  its  fituation,  it  is,  I  think,  mod 
delightful,  and  in  the  mod  pleafant  fpot  in  the  whole 
ifland.  It  is  true  it  wants  the  advantage  of  that 
beautiful  river,  which  leads  from  Newport  to  Cowes; 
bur  the  profpefl  here  extending  to  the  lea,  and  tak- 
ing in  Portfmouth,  Spithead,  and  St.  Helen's,  would 
be  more  than  a  recompence  for  the  lofs  of  the  Thames 
itfelf,  even  in  the  mod  delightful  part  of  Berkfhire 
or  Buckinghamfliire,  though  another  Denham,  or 
another  Pope,  fhould  unite  in  celebrating  it.  For 
my  own  parr,  I  confefs  myfclf  lo  entirely  fond  of  a 
fea-profpe6t,  that  I  think  nothing  on  the  land  can 
equal  it  j  and  if  it  be  fet  off"  with  fliipping,  I  defire 
to  borrow  no  ornament  from  the  terra  Jirma.  A  fleet 
of  fliips  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  ncbled  objedl  which 
the  art  of  man  hath  ever  produced  ;  and  far  beyond 
the  power  of  thofe  architeds  who  deal  in  brick,  in 
ftone,  or  in  marble. 

"When  the  late  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  the 
bed  of  men  and  of  miniders,  ufed  to  equip  us  a 
yearly  fleet  at  Spithead,  his  enemies  of  tade  mud 
have  allov/ed  that  he,  at  lead,  treated  the  nation 
•with  a  fine  fight  for  their  money.  A  much  finer, 
indeed,  than  the  fame  expcnce  in  an  encampment 
could  have  produced.  For  what,  indeed,  is  the 
bed  idea  which  the  profpetl  of  a  number  of  hats  can 
furnilli  to  the  mind  \  but  of  a  number  of  men  form- 
ing themftlves  into  a  fociety,  before  the  art  of  build-  . 
jng  more  fubdantial  houfes  was  known.  This, 
perhaps,  would  be  agreeable  enough  ;  but  in  truth, 
there  is  a  much  worle  idea  ready  to  dep  in  before  it, 

and 
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and  that  is  of  a  body  of  cut-throats,  the  fupports 
of  tyranny,  the  invaders  of  the  jull  liberties  and  pro- 
perties of  mankind,  the  plunderers  of  the  induf- 
trious,  the  ravifhers  of  [hechafte,  the  murderers  of 
the  innocent,  and,  in  a  v/ord,  the  deftroyers  of  the 
plenty,  the  peace,  and  the  fafecy  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

And  what,  it  may  be  faid,  are  thcfe  men  of  war, 
which  feem  To  delightful  an  object  to  our  eyes?  Are 
they  not  alike  the  fupport  of  tyranny,  and  opprefTiori 
of  innocence,  carrying  with  them  defolation  and  ruin 
wherever  their  maflers  pleafe  to  fend  them  ?  This 
is  indeed  too  true,  and  however  the  fliip  of  war 
may,  in  its  bulk  and  equipinent,  exceed  the  honefl: 
merchantman,  I  heartily  wifh  there  was  no  neceffity 
for  it;  for  though  I  muft  own  the  fuperior  beauty  of 
the  objed:  on  one  fide,  I  am  more  pleafed  with  the 
fuperior  excellence  of  the  idea,  which  I  can  raife  in 
my  mind  on  the  other;  while  1  reflecl  on  the  arc  and 
indullry  of  mankind,  engaged  in  the  daily  improve- 
ments of  commerce,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
countries,  and  to  the  eltablifhment  and  happinefs  of 
focial  life. 

This  pleafant  village  is  fituated  on  a  gentle  af- 
cent  from  the  water,  whence  it  affords  that  charm- 
ing profpecl  I  have  above  defcribed.  Its  foil  is  a 
gravel,  which,  afilfted  with  its  declivity,  preferves 
it  always  fo  dry,  that  immediately  after  the  moft 
violent  rain,  a  fine  lady  may  walk  without  wetting 
her  filken  llioes.  The  fertility  of  the  place  is  ap- 
parent from  its  extraordinary  verdure,  and  it  is  fo 
Ihaded  with  large  and  flourifhing  elms,  that  its  nar- 
row lanes  are  a  natural  grove  or  walk,  which,  in 
the  regularity  of  its  plantation,  vies  with  the  power 
of  art,  and  in  its  wanton  exuberancy  greatly  ex- 
ceeds it. 

In  a  field,  in  the  afcent  of  tliis  hill,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Tea,  (lands  a  neat  little  chapel.  It 
is  very  fmall,  but  adequate  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants ; 
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binants;  for  the  parifh  doth  not  feem  to  contain 
above  thirty  houfcs. 

At  about  two  miles  diftant  from  this  parifh  lives 
that  polite  and  good  lady  to  whofc  kindnefs  we 
were  fo  much  obliged.  It  is  placed  on  a  hill,  whofe 
bottom  is  wafhed  by  the  Tea,  and  which,  from  its 
eminence  at  top,  commands  a  view  of  great  pare 
of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  it  does  that  of  the  oppofite 
ihore.  This  houfe  was  formerly  built  by  one 
Boyce,  who,  from  a  blackfaiith  at  Gofporr,  became 
polTelled,  by  great  fuccefs  in  fuiuggling,  of  forty 
thoufand  pounds.  With  part  of  this  he  purchafcd  an 
eilate  here,  and  by  chance,  probably,  fixed  on  this 
fpot  for  building  a  large  houfe.  Perhaps  the  con- 
venience of  carrying  on  his  bufinefs,  to  which  it  is 
fo  well  adapted,  might  didate  the  fituation  to  him. 
We  can  hardly,  at  leaft,  attribute  it  to  the  fame 
tafle  with  which  he  furnifhed  his  houfe,  or  at  leaft 
his  library,  by  fending  an  order  to  a  bookfelier  in 
London,  to  pack  him  up  five  hundred  pounds 
v.'orth  of  his  handfomefl  books.  They  tell  here  fe- 
x'eral  almoft  incredible  (lories  of  the  ignorance,  the 
folly,  and  the  pride  which  this  poor  man  and  his 
■wife  difcovered  during  the  fhort  continuance  of  his 
profperity  ;  for  he  did  not  long  efcape  the  fharp 
eyes  of  the  revenue-lblicitors,  and  was  by  extents 
from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  foon  reduced  below 
his  original  ftate,  to  that  of  confinement  in  the 
Fleet.  All  his  effe6ls  were  fold,  and  among  the 
refl",  his  books  by  an  au£lion  at  Portfmouth,  for  a 
very  fmall  price  ;  for  the  bookfelier  was  now  dif- 
covered to  have  been  perfedlly  a  mafler  of  his  trade, 
and  relying  on  Mr.  Boyce's  finding  little  time  to 
read,  had  fent  him  not  only  the  moll  lalling  wares 
ofhisfiiop,  but  duplicates  of  the  fame,  under  dif- 
ferent titles. 

His  eftate  and  houfe  were  purchafed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  thefe  parts,  whofe  widow  now  enjoys  them, 
and  who  hath  improved  them,  particularly  her  gar-' 

dens> 
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dens,  with  fo  elegant  a  tafte,  that  the  painter  who 
would  aflift  his  imagination  in  the  compofition  of  a 
mod  exquifite  land fcape,  or  the  poet,  who  would 
defcribe  an  earthly  paradife,  could  no  where  furniOi 
themfelves  with  a  richer  pattern. 

We  left  this  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  were  again  conveyed  with  more  funfhine  than 
wind  aboard  our  fliip. 

Whence  our  captain  had  acquired  his  power  of 
prophecy,  when  he  promifed  us  and  himfelf  a  pro- 
Iperous  wind,  I  will  not  detennine  ;  it  is  lufHcient 
to  obferve  that  he  was  a  falfe  prophet,  and  that  the 
weathercocks  continued  to  point  as  before. 

He  would  not,  however,  fo  eafiiy  give  up  his  Ikill 
in  prediction.  He  perfevered  in  afferting  that  the 
wind  was  changed,  and  having  weighed  his  anchor, 
fell  down  that  afternoon  to  St.  Helen's,  which  was 
at  about  the  diftance  office  miles;  and  whether  his 
friend  the  tide,  in  defiance  of  the  wind,  which  was 
mod  manifeftly  againft  him,  foftly  wafted  him  in  as 
many  hours. 

Here  about  feven  in  the  evening,  before  which 
time  we  could  not  procure  it,  we  fat  down  to  regale 
ourfelves  with  fome  roafted  venifon,  which  was  much 
better  dreft  than  we  imagined  it  would  be,  and  an 
excellent  cold  pafty  which  my  wife  had  made  at 
Rydc,  and  which  we  had  referved  uncut  to  eat  on 
board  our  fhip,  whither  we  all  cheerfully  exulted  in 
being  returned  from  the  prefence  of  Mrs.  Francis, 
who,  by  the  exa6l  refemblance  Ihe  bore  to  a  fury, 
feemed  to  have  been  with  no  great  propriety  fettled 
in  paradife. 

Friday^  July  24.  As  we  palTed  by  Spithead  on 
the  preceding  evening,  we  faw  the  two  regimenrs 
of  foldiers  who  wcrejuft  returned  from  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca  J  and  this  day  a  lieutenant  belonging 
to  one  of  them,  who  was  the  captain's  nephew,  came 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  uncle.     He  was  what  is  called 

Vol.  X.  S  by 
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by  fome  a  very  pretty  fellow;  indee<:3,  much  too 
pretty  a  fellow  at  his  years ;  for  he  was  turned  cf 
thirty-four,  though  his  addrefs  and  converfation 
v/ould  have  become  him  more  before  he  had  reached 
twenty.  In  his  converfation,  it  is  true,  there  was 
fomething  military  enough,  as  it  confifted  chiefiy  of 
oaths,  and  of  the  great  aftions  and  wife  fayings  of 
Jack,  and  Will,  and  Tom  of  our  regiment,  a  phrafe 
eternally  in  his  mouth  j  and  he  feciried  to  conclude, 
that  it  conveyed  to  all  the  officers  fuch  a  degree  of 
public  notoriety  and  importance,  that  it  intitled  him, 
like  the  head  of  a  profeffion^  or  a  firft  minifter,  to 
be  the  fubje<5l  of  converfation  among  thofe  who  had 
not  the  l«aft  perfonal  acquaintance  with  him.  This 
did  not  much  furprife  me,  as  I  have  feen  feveral  ex- 
amples of  the  fame  ;  but  the  defeats  in  his  addrefs, 
efpecially  to  the  women,  were  fo  great,  that  they 
fcemed  abfolutely  inconfHtent  with  the  behaviour  of 
a  pretty  fellow,  much  lefs  of  one  in  a  red  coat;  and 
yer,  befides  having  been  eleven  years  in  the  army, 
he  had  had,  as  his  uncle  informed  me,  an  education 
in  France-  This,  I  own,  would  have  appeared  to 
have  been  abfolutely  thrown  away,  had  not  his  ani- 
mal fpirits,  which  were  likewife  thrown  away  upon 
hiai  in  great  abundance,  borne  the  vifible  ftamp  of 
the  growth  of  that  country.  The  character,  to  which 
he  had  an  indifputable  title,  was  that  of  a  merry  fel- 
low ;  fo  very  merry  was  he,  that  he  laughed  at  every 
thing  he  faid,  and  always  bel'bre  he  fpoke,  Pofllbiy, 
indeed,  he  often  laughed  at  what  he  did  not  utter, 
for  every  fpeech  begun  with  a  laugh,  tliough  it  did 
not  always  end  with  a  jefl'.  There  was  no  great 
analogy  between  the  charaiflers  of  the  incle  and 
the  nephew,  and  vet  they  feemed  entirely  r.o  agree 
in  enjoying  the  honour  which  the  r  -^-coat  did  to  his 
family.  This  the  uncle  expreffed  wiih  great  plea- 
fure  in  his  countenance,  and  feemed  defirous  o!  ibew- 
ing  all  prefenc  the  honv^ur  which  he  had  for  h\^  ne- 
phew. 
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phew,  who,  on  his  fide,  was  at  feme  pains  to  con- 
vince us  of  his  concurring  in  this  opinion,  and,  at 
the  fame  time  of  difplayingthe  contempt  he  had  for 
the  parrs,  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  his  uncle, 
which  he  feemed  to  think  reflecled  fome  difgraceon 
himfelf,  who  was  a  member  of  that  profefiion  which 
makes  every  man  a  gentleman.  Not  that  I  would  be 
underftood  to  infinuate,  that  the  nephew  endeavoured 
to  fhake  off  or  difown  his  uncle,  or  indeed,  to  keep 
him  at  any  diftance.  On  the  contrary,  he  treated 
him  with  the  utmoft  familiarity,  often  calling  him 
Dick,  and  dear  Dick,  and  old  Dick,  and  frequently 

beginning  an  oration  w'nh  D n  me,  Dick. 

All  this  condefcenfion  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man,  was  received  with  fuirable  iiiarks  of  com- 
plaifance  and  obligation  by  the  eld  one  j  efpecially, 
when  it  v/as  attended  with  evidences  of  the  fame  fa- 
miliarity with  general  officers,  and  other  perfons  of 
rankj  one  of  whom,  in  particular,  I  know  to  have 
the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  devil  himielf,  and  who, 
without  feme  flrong  bias  of  intereft,  is  no  more  liable 
to  converfe  familiarly  with  a  lieutenant,  than  of  be- 
ing miftaken  in  his  judgincnt  of  a  fool  ;  which  was 
not,  perhaps,  fo  certainly  tlie  cafe  of  the  worthy 
lieutenant,  who,  in  declaring  to  us  the  qualifications 
which  recommended  men  to  his  countenance  and 
converfation,  as  well  as  what  efi^eflually  fet  a  bar  to 
all  hopes  of  that   honour,  exclaimed,  '  No  Sir,   by 

*  the  D — ,  I  hare  all  fools — No,  d — n  me,  excufe 

*  me  for  that.     That's  a  little  too  much,  old  Dick. 

*  There  are  two  or  tliree  officers  of  our  regiment, 

*  whom  I  know  to  be  fools  -,  but  d — n  me,  .if  I  am 

*  ever  fecn  in  their  company.      If  a  man  hath  a  fool 

*  of  a  relation,  Dick,  you  knovv  he  can't  help  that, 
«  old  boy.' 

Such  jokes  as  thef'  the  old  ipan  not  only  took  in 
good  part,  but  glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  his  nephew;  nor  did  he,  1  am  convinced,  in 
the  lead  doubt  of  our  as  readily  fwaliovving  the  fame. 

S  2  This 
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This  made  him  fo  charmed  with  the  lieutenant,  that 
it  is  probable  we  fhould  have  been  peftered  with  him 
the  whole  evening,  had  not  the  north  wind,  dearer 
to  our  fea-captain  even  than  this  glory  of  his  family, 
fprung  fuddenly  up,  and  called  aloud  to  him  to  weigh 
his  anchor. 

While  this  ceremony  was  performing,  the  fea- 
captain  ordered  out  his  boat  to  row  the  land  captain 
to  {bore  J  not  indeed  on  an  uninhabited  ifland,  but 
one  which,  in  this  part,  looked  but  little  better,  not 
prefenting  us  the  view  of  a  fingle  houfe.  Indeed, 
our  old  friend,  when  his  boat  returned  on  fhore, 
perhaps  being  no  longer  able  to  ftifle  his  envy  of  the 
fiiperiority  of  his  nephew,  told  us,  with  a  fmile,  that 
the  young  man  had  a  good  five  mile  to  walk,  before 
he  could  be  accommodated  with  a  paflage  to  Portf- 
mouth. 

It  appeared  now,  that  the  captain  had  been  only 
miftaken  in  the  date  of  his  prediction,  by  placing  the 
event  a  day  earlier  than  it  happened  j  for  the  wind 
which  now  arofe,  was  not  only  favourable,  but  brifk, 
and  was  no  fooner  in  reach  of  our  fails  than  it  fwept 
us  away  by  the  back  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  having 
in  the  night  carried  us  by  Chrift-church  and  Peveral- 
point,  brought  us  the  next  noon,  Saturdayy  July  29, 
off  the  ifland  of  Portland,  fo  famous  for  the  fmall- 
nefs  and  fweetnefs  of  its  mutton,  of  which  a  leg  fel- 
dom  weighs  four  pounds.  We  would  have  bought 
a  fheep,  but  our  captain  would  not  permit  it;  though 
he  needed  not  have  been  in  fuch  a  hurry,  for  pre- 
fcntly  the  wind,  I  will  not  poficively  aflert  in  refent- 
jTient  of  his  furlinefs,  fhewed  him  a  dog's  trick,  and 
flily  flipt  back  again  to  his  fummer-houfe  in  the 
fouth-wcft. 

The  captain  now  grew  outrageous,  and  declar- 
ing open  war  with  the  wind,  took  a  refolution,  ra- 
ther more  bold  than  wife,  of  failing  in  defiance  of 
it,  and  in  its  teeth.  He  fworc  he  would  let  go  his 
anchor  no  morCi  but  would  beat  the  fea  while  he 

had 
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had  either  yard  or  fail  left.  He  accordingly  flood 
from  the  ihore,  and  made  fo  large  a  tack,  that  be- 
fore night,  though  he  feemed  to  advance  but  little 
on  his  way,  he  was  got  out  of  fight  of  land. 

Towards  the  evening,  the  wind  began,  in  the 
captain's  own  language,  and,  indeed,  it  frelhened 
{o  much,  that  before  ten  it  blew  a  perfc6l  hurricane. 

The  captain  having  got,  as  he  fuppofed,  to  a  fafe 
diftance,  tacked  again  towards  the  Englifh  fhore ; 
and  now  the  wind  veered  a  point  only  in  his  favour, 
and  continued  to  blow  with  fuch  violence,  that  the 
(hip  ran  above  eight  knots  or  miles  an  hour,  during 
this  whole  day  and  tempeftuous  night,  till  bed- 
time. I  was  obliged  to  betake  myfelf  once  more 
to  my  folitudc  j  for  my  women  were  again  all  down 
in  their  fea-fickncfs,  and  the  captain  was  bufy  on 
deck;  for  he  began  to  grow  uneafy,  chiefly,  I  be- 
lieve, becaufe  he  did  not  well  know  where  he  was, 
and  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  been  in  Portland-road,  eating  fome  Iheep's- 
head  broth. 

Having  contracted  no  great  degree  of  good- 
humour,  by  living  a  whole  day  alone,  without  a 
finglc  foul  to  converfe  with,  I  took  but  ill  phyfic  to 
purge  it  off,  by  a  bed  converfacion  with  the  captain; 
who,  amongft  many  bitter  lamentations  of  his  fate, 
and  protefting  he  had  more  patience  than  a  Job, 
frequently  intermixed  fummons  to  the  commanding 
officer  on  the  deck,  who  now  happened  to  be  one 
Morrifon,  a  carpenter,  the  only  fellow  that  had 
either  common  fenfe  or  common  civility  in  the  fhip. 
Of  Morrifon  he  enquired  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
concerning  the  (late  of  affairs  j  the  wind,  the  care 
of  the  ihip,  and  other  matters  of  navigation.  The 
frequency  of  thefe  fummons,  as  well  as  the  folici- 
tude  with  which  they  were  made,  fufficicntly  teftilied 
the  flate  of  the  captain's  mind  ;  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it,  and  would  have  given  no  fmall  alarm  to 

S  J  a  man 
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a  man,  who  had  either  not  learnt  what  it  is  to  die, 
or  known  what  it  is  to  be  nniferable.  And  my  dear 
wife  and  child  muft  pardon  me,  if  what  I  did  not 
conceive  to  be  any  great  evil  to  myfelf,  I  was  not 
much  terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  happening  to 
them  ;  in  truth,  I  have  often  thought  they  are  both 
too  good,  and  too  gentle,  to  be  trufted  to  the  power 
of  any  man  1  know,  to  whom  they  could  poffibly  be 
fo  trufted. 

Can  I  fay  then  I  had  no  fear  ?  indeed,  I  cannot, 
reader,  1  was  afraid  for  thee,  left:  thou  fliouldft  have 
been  deprived  of  that  pleafure  thou  art  now  enjoy- 
ing; and  that  I  fhould  not  live  to  draw  out  on 
paper,  that  military  chara6ler  which  thou  didft  perufe 
in  the  journal  of  yefterday. 

From  all  thefe  fears  we  were  relieved,  at  fix  in  the 
morning,  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morrifon,  who  ac- 
quainted us  that  he  was  fure  he  beheld  land  very 
near  j  for  he  could  not  fee  half  a  m.ile,  by  reafon  of 
the  hazinefs  of  the  weather.  This  land,' he  faid,  was, 
he  believed,  the  Berry-head,  which  forms  one  fide 
of  Torbay  ;  the  captain  declared  that  it  was  im- 
polTible,  'and  fvv'ore,  on  condition  he  was  right,  he 
v/ould  give  him  his  mother  for  a  maid.  A  forfeit 
which  became  afterwards  flridly  due,  and  payables 
for  the  captain  whipping  on  his  night-gown,  ran  up, 
■without  his  breeches,  and  within  half  an  hour  re- 
turning into  the  cabin,  vvifhed  me  joy  of  our  lying 
{dfc  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Sunday^  July  26.  Things  now  began  to  put  on  an 
afpe(St  very  different  from  what  they  had  lately  worn; 
the  news  that  the  fliip  had  almoft  loft  its  mizen,  and 
that  we  had  procured  very  fine  clouted  cream  and 
frell)  bread  and  butter  from  the  fhore,  reftored  health 
and  fpirits  to  our  women,  and  we  all  fat  down  to 
a  very  cheerful  breakfafl:. 

But   however  pleafant  our   flay  promifed   to   be 

here,  we  were   all   defirous   it  Ihould  be  fhort :  I 

I  rcfolvecl 
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refolved  immediately  to  difpatch  my  man  into  the 
country,    to    purchafe  a  prefenc    of   cyder  for  my 
friends  of  that  which  is  called  Southam,  as  well  as 
to   take  with  me  a  hoglhead  of  it    to  Lifbon  j    for 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,    much   more    delicious    than 
that  which  is  the  growth  of  Herefordfliire.     I  pur- 
chafed   three   hogOieads  for   five    pounds   ten   fliil- 
lings,  ail  which  I  Ihould  have  fcarce  thought  worth 
mentioning,    had    I    not  believed  it   might    be   of 
equal  fervice  to   the  honeft  farmer  who  fold  it  me, 
and  who  is  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  reputed 
to   deal   in   the  very  bed ;   and    to   the  reader,  who 
from  ignorance   of  the   means  of  providing  better 
for  himfelf,    fvv'allows   at  a  dearer  rate   the  juice  of 
Middlefex  turnip,   inftead  of  that  Vinum  Pomonse, 
which   Mr.  Giles  Leverance    of   Checihurft,,     near 
Dartmouth  in    Devon    will,  at   the   price    of   forty 
fhiiJings  per  hogPnead,  fend  in  double  cafks  to  any 
part  of  the  world.      Had  the  wind  been  very  fudden 
in  fhifting,  I  had  lofl   my  cyder,   by  an  attem.pt  of 
a  boatman  to  exa6l,  according  to  ruftom.      He  re- 
quired five   fhillings  for  conveying  my  man  a  mile 
and  half  to  the  fhore,  and  four  more  if  he  ftaid  to 
bring  him  back.     This  I  thought  to    be   fuch  in- 
fufferable  impudence,  that  I  ordered  him  to  be  im- 
mediately chafed  from  the  fliip,   without  aiiy  anfwer. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  ir.conveniencies  that  I  would 
not  rather   encounter   than  encourage   the    infolcnc 
demands  of  thefe  wretches,  at   the  expence  of  my 
own  inciignation,  of  which  I  own,  they  are  not  the 
only  objecl?:,  but  rachc-r  thofe  who  purchafe  a  paultry 
convenience    by  encouraging  them.      But  of  this  I 
have  already  fpoken  very  largely.     I  Ihall  conclude, 
therefore,  with  the  leave  which  this  icllow   took  of 
our    fhip ;  faying,   he    i.iould   know    it    again,  and 
would  not  put  off  from  the  lliore  to  relieve   it  in  any 
diftrefs  whatever. 

It  will,  doubtlefs,  furprife  many  of  my  readers  to 

hear,  that  when  we  lay   at  anchor  within  a  mile  or 
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two  of  a  town,  feveral  days  together,  and  even  in 
the  moft  temperate  weather,  we  ihould  frequently 
want  frelh  provifions  and  herbage,  and  other  emo- 
luments of  the  fhore,  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  a 
hundred  leagues  from  land.  And  this  too,  while 
numbers  of  boats  were  in  our  fight,  whofe  owners 
get  their  livelihood  by  rowing  people  up  and  down, 
and  could  be  at  any  time  fummoned  by  a  fignal  to 
our  afliftance,  and  while  the  captain  had  a  lictle  boat 
of  his  own,  with  men  always  ready  to  row  it  at  his 
command. 

This,  however,  hath  been  partly  accounted  for  al- 
ready, by  the  impofing  difpofition  of  the  people;  who 
afked  fo  much  more  than  the  proper  price  of  their 
labour.  And  as  to  the  ufcfulnefs  of  the  captain's 
boar,  it  requires  to  be  a  little  expatiated  upon,  as  it 
will  tend  to  lay  open  fome  of  the  grievances  which 
demand  the  utmoit  regard  of  our  legillature,  as  they 
afFeft  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  King's  fubjefts, 
thofe  by  whom  the  commerce  of  the  nation  is  carried 
into  execution. 

Our  captain  then,  who  was  a  very  good  and  ex- 
perienced feaman,  having  been  above  thirty  years 
the  mafter  of  a  veflel,  part  of  which  he  had  ferved, 
fo  he  phrafed  it,  as  commander  of  a  privateer; 
and  had  difcharged  himfelf  with  great  courage  and 
conduct,  and  with  as  great  fucccfs,  difcovered  the 
utmoft  averfion  to  the  fending  his  boat  afhore, 
whenever  we  "lay  wind-bound  in  any  of  our  har- 
bours. This  averfion  did  not  arife  from  any  fear 
of  wearing  out  his  boat  by  ufing  it,  but  was,  in 
truth,  the  refult  of  experience,  that  it  was  eafier 
to  fend  his  men  on  Ihore  than  to  recal  them.  They 
acknowledged  him  to  be  their  mafter  while  they 
remained  on  ftiip-board,  but  did  not  allow  his 
power  to  extend  to  the  Ihores,  where  they  had  no 
jooner  fet  their  foot,  than  every  nnan  become  fui 
jurii,  and  thought  himfelf  at  full  liberty  to  return 
when  he  pleafed.  Now  it  is  not  any  delight  that 
^  thefe 
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thcfe  fellows  have  in  the  frefli  air,  or  verdant  fields 
on  the  land.  Every  one  of  them  would  prefer  his 
fhip  and  his  hammock  to  all  the  fweers  of  Arabia 
the  Happy ;  but  unluckily  for  them,  there  arc 
in  every  lea-port  in  England  certain  houfes,  whofc 
chief  livelihood  depends  on  providing  entertainment 
for  the  gentlemen  of  the  jacket.  For  this  purpole, 
they  are  always  well-furnifhed  with  thofe  cordial 
liquors,  which  do  immediately  infpire  the  heart  with 
gladnefs,  banilhing  all  careful  thoughts,  and,  in- 
deed, all  others  from  the  mind,  and  opening  the 
mouth  with  fongs  of  cheerfulnefs  and  thankfgiving, 
for  the  many  wonderful  bleflings  with  which  a  fea- 
faring  life  overflows. 

For  my  own  part,  however  whimfical  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  confefs  I  have  thought  the  ftrange  ftory  of 
Circe  in  the  OdylTey,  no  other  than  an  ingenious 
allegory  j  in  which  Homer  intended  to  convey  to 
his  countrymen  the  fame  kind  of  inftruclion  which 
we  intend  to  communicate  to  our  own  in  this  di- 
greffion.  As  teaching  the  art  of  war  to  the  Greeks, 
was  the  plain  defign  of  the  Iliad  j  fo  was  teaching 
them  the  art  of  navigation  the  no  lefs  manifcfl  in- 
tention of  the  OdyfTey.  For  the  improvement  of 
this,  their  fituacion  was  moft  excellently  adapted  j 
and  accordingly  we  find  Thucydides,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  hiilory,  confiders  the  Greeks  as  a  fet  of 
pirates,  or  privateers,  plundering  each  other  by  fea. 
This  being  probably  the  firfl:  inftitution  of  commerce 
before  the  Ars  Cauponaria  was  invented,  and  mer- 
chants, inftead  of  robbing,  began  to  cheat  and  out- 
wit each  other,  and  by  degrees  changed  the  Meta- 
bletic,  the  only  kind  of  traffic  allowed  by  Arirtotle  in 
his  Politics,  into  the  Chrematiftic. 

By  this  allegory  then  I  fuppofe  Ulyfles  to  have 
been  the  captain  of  a  merchant-ihip,  and  Circe  fomc 
good  alewife,  who  made  his  crew  drunk  with  the 
Spirituous  liquors  of  thofe  days.     With  this  tranf- 

formation 
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formation  into  fwine,  as  well  as  all  other  incidents 
of  the  fable,  will  notably  agree;  and  thus  a  key  will 
be  found  out  for  unlocking  the  whole  myllery,  and 
forging,  at  lead,  fome  meaning  to  a  llory,  which, 
at  prefent,  appears  very  ftrange  and  abfurd. 

Hence,  moreover,  will  appear  the  very  near  re- 
femblance  between  the  fea-faring  men  of  all  ages 
and  nations  j  and  here  perhaps  may  be  eftabliOied 
the  truth  and  jnfiice  of  that:  obfcrvation,  which  will 
occur  ofcener  than  once  in  this  voyage,  that  all 
human  flefh  is  not  the  fame  flefh,  but  that  there 
is  one  kind  of  flcfli  of  landmen,  and  another  of  fea- 
men. 

Phiiofophers,  divines,  and  others,  who  have 
treaied  the  gratification  of  human  appetites  with 
contempt,  have,  among  other  inftances,  infifted  very 
flrongly  on  that  fatiety  which  is  fo  apt  to  overtake 
them,  even  in  the  very  a6l  of  enjoyment.  And 
here  they  more  particularly  deferve  our  attention, 
as  moll  of  them  may  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  from 
their  own  exuerience;  and  very  probably  gave  us 
their  leffons  with  a  full  Itomach.  Thus  hunger  and 
thirft,  whatever  delight  they  may  afford  while  we  are 
eating  and  drinking,-  pafs  both  away  from  us  with 
the  plate  and  the  cup  ;  and  though  we  fhould  imi- 
tate the  Romans,  if,  indeed,  they  were  fuch  dull 
beafts,  which  I  can  fcarce  believe,  to  unload  the 
belly  like  a  dungpot,  in  order  to  fill  it  again  with 
another  load,  yet  would  the  pleafure  be  fo  con- 
fidtrably  lefTened,  that  it  would  fcarce  repay  us  the 
trouble  of  purchafmg  it  v/ith  fwallowing  a  bafon  of 
c;imomile-iea.  A  lecond  haunch  of  venil'on,  or  a 
lecond  dofe  of  turtle,  would  hardly  allure  a  city 
glutton  with  its  fmelL  Even  the  celebrated  Jew 
himfelf,  when  well  filled  with  Calipalh  and  Calipee, 
goes  contentedly  home  to  tell  his  money,  and  ex- 
pects no  more  pleafure  from  his  throat,  during  the 
next   twenty-four    hours.     Hence   I    fuppofe    Dr, 

South 
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South  took  that  elegant  comparifon  of  the  joys  of 
a  fpeculative  man  to  the  folemn  filence  of  an  Ar- 
chimedes over  a  problem,  and  thofe  of  a  gliicron  to 
the  ftiilnefs  of  a  fow  at  her  wafli.  A  fimile,  which, 
if  it  became  the  pulpit  at  all,  could  only  become  it 
in  the  afternoon. 

Whereas,  in  thofe  potations  which  the  mind 
feems  to  enjoy,  rather  than  the  bodily  appetite, 
there  is  happily  no  fuch  fatieiy;  but  the  more  a 
man  drinks,  the  more  he  defiresj  as  if,  like  Mark 
Anthony  in  Dryden,  his  appetite  encreafed  with 
feeding,  and  this  to  fuch  an  immoderate  degree, 
tit  miHus  fit  aefiderio  aut  -pudor  aut  modus.  Hence, 
as  with  the  gang  of  Captain  Ulyffes,  enfucs  fo  to- 
tal a  transformation,  that  the  man  no  more  con- 
tinues what  he  was.  Perhaps,  he  ceafes  for  a  time 
to  be  at  all ;  or,  though  he  may  retain  the  fame 
outward  form  and  figure  he  had  before,  yet  is  his 
nobler  part,  as  we  are  taught  to  call  it,  fo  changed, 
that,  inftead  of  being  the  fame  man,  he'fcarce 
reniembers  what  he  was  a  few  hours  before.  And 
this  transformation  being  once  obtained,  is  ib  eafily 
preferved  by  the  fame  potations,  v/hich  induced  no 
faiiety,  that  the  captain  in  vain  fends  or  goes  in 
queft  of  his  crew.  They  know  him  no  lonj^er;  or, 
if  they  do,  they  acknowledge  not  his  power, 
having  indeed  as  entirely  forgotten  themfelvcs  as  if 
they  had  taken  a  large  draught  of  the  river  of 
Lethe. 

Nor  is  the  captain  always  fure  of  even  finding 
out  the  place  to  which  Circe  hath  conveyed  ihem. 
There  are  many  of  thofe  houfes  in  every  port- 
town.  Nay,  there  are  fame  where  the  forcerefs 
doth  not  truft  only  to  her  drugs;  but  hath  inllru- 
ments  of  a  difi^erent  kind  to  execute  her  purpofes, 
by  whofe  means  the  tar  is  effefluaily  fecreted  from 
the  knowledge  and  purfuit  of  his  captain.  'J'his 
vrould,  indeed^    be  very   fual,  was    it  not  for  one 

circum- 
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circumflancej  that  the  failor  is  feldom  provided 
with  the  proper  bait  for  thefe  harpies.  However, 
the  contrary  fometimes  happens,  as  thefe  harpies 
will  bite  at  almoft  any  thing,  and  will  fnap  at  a 
pair  of  filver  buttons  or  buckles,  as  furely  as  at 
the  fpecie  itfclf.  Nay,  fometimes  they  are  fo  vo- 
racious, that  the  very  naked  hook  will  go  down, 
and  the  jolly  young  failor  is  facrificed  for  his  own 
fake. 

In  vain,  at  fuch  a  feafon  as  this,  would  the  vows 
of  a  pious  heathen  have  prevailed  over  Neptune, 
JEolus,  or  any  other  marine  deity.  In  vain  would 
the  prayers  of  a  Chriftian  captain  be  attended  with 
the  like  fucccfs.  The  wind  may  change,  how  it 
pleafes,  while  all  hands  are  on  fhore  j  the  anchor 
would  remain  firm  in  the  ground,  and  the  Ihip 
would  continue  in  durance,  unlefs,  like  other  forci- 
ble prifon- breakers,  it  forcibly  got  loofc  for  no  good 
purpofe. 

Now,  as  the  favour  of  winds  and  courts,  and 
fuch  like,  is  always  to  be  laid  hold  on  at  the  very 
firft  motion,  for  within  tv/enty-four  hours  all  may 
be  changed  again  ;  fo,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  lofs 
of  a  day  may  be  the  lofs  of  a  voyage  :  for,  though 
it  may  appear  to  perfons  not  well  fkilled  in  navi- 
gation, who  fee  fhips  meet  and  fail  by  each  other, 
that  the  wind  blows  fometimes  eaft  and  weft,  north 
and  fouth,  backwards  and  forwards,  at  the  fame 
jnftanti  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  the  land  is  fo  con- 
trived, that  even  the  fame  wind  will  nor,  like  the 
fame  horfe,  always  bring  a  man  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  J  but,  that  the  gale  which  the  mariner 
prayed  heartily  for  yefterday,  he  may  as  heartily  de- 
precate to-morrow  ;  while  all  ufe  and  benefit,  which 
would  have  arilen  to  him  from  the  wefterly  wind  of 
to-morrow,  may  be  totally  loft  and  thrown  away, 
by  negleding  the  ofl^er  of  the  eafterly  blaft  which 
blows  to-day. 

7  Hence 
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Hence  enfues  grief  and  difreputation  to  the  in- 
nocent captain,  lofs  and  difappointment  to  the 
worthy  merchant,  and  not  feldom  great  prejudice 
to  the  trade  of  a  nation,  whofe  manufadiures  are 
thus  liable  to  lie  unfold  in  a  foreign  warehoufe,  the 
market  being  foreftalled  by  fome  rival  whofe  failors 
are  under  a  better  difcipline.  To  guard  againft: 
thefe  inconveniencies,  the  prudent  captain  takes 
every  precaution  in  his  power  j  he  makes  the  ilrongeft 
contradls  with  his  crew,  and  thereby  binds  them  fo 
firmly,  that  none  but  the  greateft  or  leaft  of  men 
can  break  through  them  with  impunity;  but  for 
,  one  of  thefe  two  reafons,  which  I  will  not  deter-» 
mine,  the  failor,  like  his  brother  fifh  the  eel,  is  too 
flippery  to  be  held,  and  plunges  into  his  element 
with  perfe<5l  impunity. 

To  fpeak  a  plain  truth,  there  is  no  trufting  to 
any  contract  with  one  whom  the  wife  citizens  of 
London  call  a  bad  man ;  for,  with  fuch  a  one, 
though  your  bond  be  ever  fo  ftrong,  it  will  prove 
in  the  end  good  for  nothing. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe  ?  What, 
indeed  !  but  to  call  in  the  afliftance  of  that  tre- 
mendous magiftrate,  the  juftice  of  peace,  who  can, 
and  often  doth,  lay  good  and  bad  men  in  equal 
durance  ;  and  though  he  feldom  cares  to  flretch 
his  bonds  to  what  is  great,  never  finds  any  thing 
too  minute  for  their  detention,  but  will  hold 
the  fmalleft  reptile  alive  fo  faft  in  his  noofe> 
that  he  can  never  get  out  till  he  is  let  drop 
through  it. 

Why,  therefore,  upon  the  breach  of  thofe  con- 
tracts, Ihould  not  an  immediate  application  be 
made  to  the  nearcfl  magiftrate  of  this  order,  who 
Ihould  be  empowered  to  convey  the  delinquent 
cither  to  fhip  or  to  prifon,  at  the  eledion  of  the 
captain,    to    be    ftttered    by   the    leg    in   either 


place. 
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But,  as  the  cafe  now  (lands,  the  condition  of 
this  poor  captain,  without  any  connminion,  and 
of  this  abfolute  coQimander  without  any  power,  is 
much  worfe  than  we  have  hitherto  fhewn  it  to  be  ; 
for,  notwithftanding  all  the  aforefaid  contrails  to 
fail  in  the  good  friip  the  Elizabeth,  if  the  failor 
fhould,  for  better  wages,  find  it  more  his  intereft 
to  go  on  board  the  better  fhip,  the  Mary,  either 
before  their  fetting  out,  or  on  their  fpeedy  meet- 
ing in  fome  port,  he  may  prefer  the  latter  without 
any  other  danger,  than  that  of  '  doing  what  he 
'  ought  not  to  have  done,'  contrary  to  a  rule  which 
he  is  feldom  Chridian  enough  to  have  much  at 
heart,  while  the  captain  is  generally  too  good  a 
C.hriflian  to  punifli  a  man  out  of  revenge  only, 
■when  he  is  to  be  at  a  confiderable  expence  for  fo 
doing.  There  are  many  other  deficiencies  in  our 
laws,  relating  to  maritime  affairs,  and  which  would 
ppobably  have  been  long  fince  corrected,  had  we 
any  feamen  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons*  Not  that 
I  would  infinuate  that  the  legiflature  wants  a  fup- 
ply  of  many  gentlerhen  in  the  fea-fervice  :  but,  as 
thefe  gentlemen  are,  by  their  attendance  in  the 
houfe,  unfortunately  prevented  from  ever  going 
to  fea,  and  there  learning  what  they  might  com- 
municate to  their  landed  brethren,  thefe  latter  re- 
main  as  ignorant  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  as 
they  would  be  if  none  but  courtiers  and  fox-hun- 
ters had  been  elefted  into  parliament,  v;ithout  a 
fingle  fifh  among  them.  The  following  feems  to 
me  to  be  an  effed  of  this  kind,  and  it  llrikes  me 
the  ftronger,  as  I  rem.ember  the  cafe  to  have  hap- 
pened, and  remember  it  to  have  been  difpunilli- 
able.  A  captain  of  a  trading  veffel,  of  wliich  he 
was  part  owner,  took  in  a  large  freight  of  oats  at 
Liverpool,  configned  to  the  market  at  Bear- key  j 
this  he  carried  to  a  port  in  Hampfhire,  and  there 
fold  it  as  his  own,  and  freighting   his  vefiel  wiih 
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wheat  for  the  port  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  dropt  it  a£ 
Oporto  in  his  way,  and  there  felling  it  for  his  own 
ufe,  took  in  a  lading  of  wine,  with  which  he  failed 
again,  and  having  converted  it  in  the  fame  manner, 
together  with  a  large  fum  of  money  with  which  he 
was  intrufted,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  merchants, 
fold  the  fhip  and  cargo  in  another  port,  and  thea 
wifely  fat  down  contented  with  the  fortune  he  had 
made,  and  returned  to  London  to  enjoy  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  with  the  fruits  of  his  form.er 
labours  and  a  good  confcience. 

The  fum  he  brought  home  with  him,  confided  of 
near  fix  thoufand  pounds,  all  in  fpecie,  and  moil  of 
it  in  that  coin  which  Portugal  diltributes  fo  liberally 
over  Europe. 

He  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  pad  all  fenfe  of 
pleafure,  nor  lo  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  his 
good  fortune,  as  to  overlook  his  old  acquaintances 
the  journeymen  tailors,  from  among  v^hom  he  had 
been  formerly  prefied  into  the  fea-fervice,  and  hav- 
ing there  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fuccefs, 
by  his  fhares  in  prizes,  had  afterwards  become  cap- 
tain of  a  trading  veffel,  in  which  he  purchafed  an 
interetl,  and  had  foon  begun  to  trade  in  the  honour- 
able manner  above-mentioned. 

The  captain  now  took  up  his  refidenceat  an  ale- 
houfe  in  Drury-lane,  where,  liiiving  all  his  money 
by  him  in  a  trunk,  he  fpent  above  five  pounds  a 
day  among  his  old  friends  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  thofe  parts. 

The  merchant  of  Liverpool  having  luckily  had 
notice  from  a  friend,  during;  the  blaze  of  his  for- 
tune,  6il\j  by  the  afijilance  of  a  juftice  of  peace, 
without  the  affillance  of  tlie  law,  recover  his  whole 
lofs.  The  captain,  hovvever,  v.'ifcly  chofe  to  re- 
fund no  more;  but  perceiving  with  what  hafly 
ftrides  envy  was  purfuing  his  fortune,  he  took 
fpecdy  means  to  retire    out  of  her  reach,    and  to 

enjoy 
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enjoy  the  reft  of  his  wealth  in  an  inglorious  ob* 
fcurity ;  nor  could  the  fame  juftice  overtake  him 
time  enough  to  aflift  a  fecond  merchant,  as  he  had 
done  the  firft. 

This  was  a  very  extraordinary  cafe,  and  the  more 
fo,  as  the  ingenious  gentleman  had  (leered  entirely 
clear  of  all  crimes  in  our  law. 

Now,  how  it  comes  about  that  a  robbery  fo  very 
eafy  to  be  committed,  and  to  which  there  is  fuch 
immediate  temptation  always  before  the  eyes  of 
thefe  fellows,  fliould  receive  the  encouragement  of 
impunity,  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  over- 
fight  of  the  legiflature,  as  that  overfight  can  only 
be,  I  think,  derived  from  the  reafons  I  have  afligned 
for  it. 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  fubje<5t.  If 
what  I  have  here  faid  fhould  feem  of  fufficient  confe- 
quence  to  engage  the  attention  of  any  man  in  power, 
and  fliould  thus  be  the  means  of  applying  any  re- 
medy, to  the  moft  inveterate  evils  at  leaft,  I  have 
obtained  my  whole  defire,  and  fhall  have  lain  fo 
long  wind-bound  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  to 
fome  purpofe.  I  would  indeed  have  this  work, 
which,  if  I  fhould  live  to  finilh  it,  a  matter  of  no 
great  certainty,  if  indeed  of  any  great  hope  to  me, 
will  be  probably  thelaft  I  fhall  ever  undertake,  to 
produce  fome  better  end  than  the  mere  diverfion  of 
the  reader. 

Monday.  This  day  our  captain  went  afliore,  to 
dine  with  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  thefe  parts, 
and  who  fo  exaftly  refembles  the  charafter  given 
by  Homer  of  Axylus,  that  the  only  difference  I  can 
trace  between  them  is,  the  one  living  by  the  high- 
way, eredled  his  hofpitality  chiefly  in  favour  of  land 
travellers;  and  the  other  living  by  the  water-fide, 
gratified  his  humanity  by  accommodating  the  wants 
of  the  mariner. 

In  the  evening  our  commander  received  a  vifit 
from  a  brother    balhaw,    wlio    lay  wind-bound  in 

the 
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the  fame  harbour.     This  latter  captain  was  a  Swifs. 
He  was  then  mafter  of  a  veflel  bound  to  Guinea, 
and   had   formerly  been    a    privateering,  when  our 
own  hero  was  employed  in  the  fame  laudable  fer- 
vice.     The  honefty  and  freedom   of  the  Switzer, 
his  vivacity,  in  which  he  was  in  no  refpe6l  inferior 
to   his   near  neighbours  the  French,    the  awkward 
and  affedled  politenefs,  which  was  likewife  of  French 
extraftion,  mixed  with  the  brutal  roughnefs  of  the 
Englifh  tar  J  for  he  had  fervcd  under  the  colours  of 
this   nation,  and  his  crew  had  been  of  the  fame, 
made  fuch  an  odd  variety,  fuch  a  hotch  potch  of 
chara6ler,  that  I  fliould  have  been   much  diverted 
with  him,  had  not  his  voice,  which  was  as  loud 
as   a   fpeaking   trumpet,    unfortunately   made    my 
head  ach.     The  noife  which  he  conveyed  into  the 
deaf  ears  of  his   brother  captain,  who  fat  on  one 
fide  of  him,  the  foft  addreffes,  with  which,  mixed 
with  awkward  bows,  he  faluted  the  ladies  on  the 
other,    were   fo  agreeably  contrafted,   that  a  man 
mull  not  only  have  been  void  of  all  tafte  of  hu- 
mor,   and   infenfible   of    mirth,     but   duller   than 
Cibber  is  reprefented  in  the  Dunciad,  who  could 
be  unentertained  with  him   a  little  while  :    for,   I 
confefs,  fuch  entertainments  fhould  always  be  very 
fhort,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  pall.    But  he  fufFer- 
ed  not  this  to  happen  at  prefent.    For  having  given 
us  his  company  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  he  re- 
tired, after  many  apologies  for  the  fhortnefs  of  his 
vifit. 

Tuefday,  The  wind  being  lefs  boifterous  than 
it  had  hitherto  been  fince  our  arrival  here,  feveral 
fifhing  boats,  which  the  tempeftuous  weather  yefter- 
day  had  prevented  from  working,  came  on  board 
us  with  fifli.  This  was  fo  frefli,  fo  good  in  kind, 
and  fo  very  cheap,  that  we  fupplied  ourfelves  in 
great  numbers,  among  which  were  very  large  foals 
at  four-pence  a  pair,  and  whitings,  of  ahnoft  a  pre- 
pofterous  fize,  at  nine-pence  a  fcore. 

Vol.  X.  T  The 
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The  only  fifh  which  bore  any  price  was  a  john 
doree,  as  it  is  called.  I  bought  one  of  at  leaft 
four  pounds  weight  for  as  many  fhiliings.  It  re- 
fembles  a  turbot  in  Ihape,  but  exceeds  it  in  firmnefs 
and  flavour.  The  price  had  the  appearance  of 
being  confiderable,  when  oppofed  to  the  extraor- 
dinary cheapnefs  of  others  of  value  j  but  was,  in 
truth,  ib  very  reafonable,  when  eftimated  by  its 
goodnefs,  that  it  left  me  under  no  other  furprife, 
than  how  the  gentlemen  of  this  country,  not 
greatly  eminent  for  the  delicacy  of  their  tafte,  had 
difcovered  the  preference  of  the  doree  to  all  other 
fiOi:  but  I  v/as  informed  that  Mr.  Qinn,  whofe 
diftinguifhing  tooth  hath  been  fo  juftly  celebrated, 
had  lately  vifited  Plymouth,  and  had  done  thofe 
honours  to  the  doree,  which  are  fo  juftly  due  to  it 
from  that  fe6l  of  modern  philofophers,  who,  with 
Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  or  Sir  Epicure  Quin,  their 
head,  feem  more  to  delight  in  a  fifli-pond  than  in 
a  garden,  as  the  old  Epicureans  are  faid  to  have 
done. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fifhmongers  of  London, 
the  doree  refides  only  in  thofe  feas ;  for  could  any 
of  this  company  bun  convey  one  to  the  temple  of 
luxury  under  the  Piazza,  where  Pvjacklin  the  high 
prieft  daily  ferves  up  his  rich  offerings  to  that  god- 
gefs,  great  would  be  the  reward  of  that  filhmonger, 
in  bleffin^s  poured  down  upon  him  from  the  god- 
defs,  as  great  would  his  merit  be  towards  the  high 
prieft,  who  could  never  be  thought  to  over-rate  fuch 
valuable  incenfe. 

And  here  having  mentioned  the  extreme  cheap- 
nefs of  filli  in  the  Devonlhire  fea,  and  given 
feme  little  hint  of  the  extreme  dearnefs  with  which 
this  commodity  is  difpenfeii  by  thofe  who  deal  in  it 
in  London,  I  cannot  pafs  on  without  throwing  forth 
an  obfervation  or  two,  with  the  fame  view  with 
which  I  have  fcattered  my  feveral  remarks  through 
this  voyage,  fufficientiy  latisfied  in  having  finiflied 

my 
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my  life,  as  I  have,  probably,  lofl  ir,  in  the  fervice 
of  my  country,  from  the  bell  of  motives,  though 
it  fhould  be  attended  with  the  worlt  of  fuccefs. 
Means  are  ahvays  in  our  power;  ends  are  very  fel- 
dom  fo. 

Of  all  the  animal  foods  with  which  man  is  fur- 
nifhed,  there  are  none  fo  plenty  as  fiJh.  A  little 
rivulet,  that  glides  almoft  unperceived  through  a 
vaft  tract  of  rich  land,  will  fupport  more  hundreds 
with  the  fleih  of  its  inhabitants,  than  the  meadow 
will  nourifli  individuals.  But  if  this  be  true  of 
rivers,  it  is  much  truer  of  the  fea-Iliores,  which 
abound  with  fuch  immenfe  variety  of  fifn,  that  the 
curious  fiflierman,  after  he  hath  made  his  draught, 
often  culls  only  the  daintieil  part,  and  leaves  the 
reft  of  his  prey  to  perifli  on  the  fhore. 

If  this  be  true,  it  v/ould  appear,  I  think,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  might  be  had  in  fuch 
abundance,  and  confcquently  fo  cheap,  as  fifh,  of 
which  nature  feems  to  have  provided  fuch  inex- 
hauftible  ftores  with  fome  peculiar  defign.  In  the 
prod.ucflion  of  terreftrial  animals,  fhe  proceeds  with 
fuch  flownefs,  that  in  the  larger  kind  a  fingle  fe- 
male feldom  produces  more  than  one  a  year,  and 
this  again  requires  three,  four,  or  five  years  more 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  And  though  the  l-fTer 
quadrupeds,  thofe  of  the  wild  kind  particularly, 
with  the  birds,  do  multiply  much  fafl:tr,  yet  can 
none  of  thefe  bear  any  proportion  with  the  aquatic 
animals,  of  whom  every  female  matrix  is  furnilhed 
with  an  annual  offspring,  almoft  exceeding  the 
power  of  humbers,  and  which,  in  many  inftances 
at  le.ift,  ?  fingle  year  is  capable  of  bringing  to  fomc 
deg-ee  of  miatur^v. 

What  then  c.^-vt  m  general  to  be  fo  plentiful, 
what  fo  cheap,  a^  fifh?  What  then  fo  properly  the 
food  of  the  poor?  So  in  many  places  they  arc, 
and  fo  might  they  always  be  in  great  cities,  which| 
ire  always  fituated  near  the  fea,  or  on  the  confiux* 
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of  large  rivers.  How  comes  it  then,  to  look  no 
farther  abroad  for  inftances,  that  in  our  ciry  of 
London  the  cafe  is  lb  far  otherwife,  that  except  that 
of  fprats,  there  is  not  one  poor  palate  in  a  hundred 
that  knows  the  tafte  of  fifh. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  tafte  is  generally  of 
fuch  excellent  flavour,  that  it  exceeds  the  power  of 
French  cookery  to  treat  the  palates  of  the  rich  with 
any  thing  more  exquifitely  delicate  j  fo  that  was  fifh 
the  common  food  of  the  poor,  it  might  put  them 
too  much  upon  an  equality  with  their  betters,  in 
the  great  article  of  eating,  in  which,  at  prefent,  in 
the  opinion  of  fome,  the  great  difference  in  happi- 
nefs  becvv/een  man  and  man  confifi:s.  But  this  argu- 
ment 1  Iliall  treat  with  the  utmoft  difdain:  for  if 
ortolans  were  as  big  as  buftards,  and  at  the  fame  time 
as  plenty  as  fparrows  I  fiiould  hold  it  yet  reafonable 
to  indulge  the  poor  with  the  dainty,  and  that  for  this 
caufe  efpecially,  that  the  rich  would  foon  find  a 
fparrow,  if  as  Icarce  as  an  ortolan,  to  be  much  the 
greater,  as  it  would  certainly  be  the  rarer,  dainty  of 
the  two. 

Vanity  or  fcarcity  will  be  always  the  favourite  of 
luxury;  but  honeft  hunger  will  be  fatisfied  with 
plenty.  Not  to  iearch  deeper  into  the  caufe  of 
the  evil,  I  fliall  think  it  abundantly  fufficient  to 
propofe  the  remicdies  of  it.  And,  firfi,  I  humbly 
iubmit  the  abfolute  necefiiiy  of  immediately  hang- 
ing all  the  fifhmongers  within  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity ;  and  however  it  might  have  been  fome  time 
ago  the  opinion  of  mild  and  temporizing  men,  that 
the  evil  complained  of  might  be  removed  by  gentler 
methods,  I  fuppofe  at  this  day  there  are  none  who 
do  not  fee  the  impoHibility  of  ufing  fuch  with  any 
effect.  Cun^a  prius  tcntanda  might  have  been  for- 
merly urged  with  fome  plaufibilicy,  but  cun5la  prius 
teiitata  may  now  be  replied:  for  furely,  if  a  few 
monopolizing  fifhmongers  could  defeat  that  excel- 
lent  Ichemc   of  the   Weftminrcer  market,   to   the 

erefting 
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ercifting  which  fo  manyjufbices  of  peace,  as  well 
as  other  wife  and  learned  men,  did  fo  vehemently 
apply  themfelves,  that  they  might  be  truly  faid 
not  only  to  have  laid  the  whole  ftrength  of  their 
heads,  but  of  their  ilioulders  too,  to  the  bufinefs, 
it  would  be  a  vain  endeavour  for  any  other  body 
of  men  to  attempt  to  remove  fo  ftubborn  a  nui- 
fance. 

If  it  fhould  be  doubted,  whether  we  can  bring 
this  cafe  within  the  letter  of  any  capital  law  now 
fubfifting?  I  am  alhamed  to  own  it  cannot ;  for 
furely  no  crime  better  deferves  fuch  puniiliment ; 
but  the  remedy  may,  neverthelefs,  be  immediate,  and 
if  a  law  was  made  the  beginning  of  next  feffions,  to 
to  take  place  immediately,  by  which  the  llarving 
thoufands  of  poor  was  declared  to  be  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  the  fiihmongers  would  be  hanged 
before  the  end  of  the  feffions. 

A  fecond  method  of  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
poor,  if  not  with  loaves,  at  leaft  with  fifhes,  is  to 
defire  the  magiflrates  to  carry  into  execution  one, 
at  leaft,  out  of  near  a  hundred  afts  of  parliament, 
for  preferving  the  fmall  fry  of  the  river  of  Thames, 
by  which  means  as  few  fifh  would  fatisfy  thoufands, 
as  may  now  be  devoured  by  a  fmall  number  of  in- 
dividuals. But  while  a  fiftierman  can  break  through 
the  ftrongeft  mefncs  of  an  a£t  of  parliament,  we  may 
be  aflured  he  will  learn  fo  to  contrive  his  own  mefhes, 
that  the  fmalleft  fry  will  not  be  able  to  fv/im  through 
them. 

Other  methods  may,  we  doubt  not,  be  fuggefted 
by  thofe  who  fhall  attentively  confider  the  evil  here 
hinted  at  j  but  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  it  already, 
and  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  it  is  diffi^ 
cult  to  affirm,  whether  the  atrocity  of  the  evil 
itfelf,  the  facility  of  curing  it,  or  the  Ihameful 
neglecl  of  the  cure,  be  the  more  fcandalous,  or  moxe 
aftonilhing, 

T  3  After 
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After  having,  however,  glorioudy  regaled  myfelf 
with  this  food,  I  was  wafhing  it  down  with  fome 
good  claret,  with  my  v^ife  and  her  friend  in  ihe 
cabin,  when  the  captain's  valet-de-chambre,  head 
cook,  hoiife  and  fhip  fteward,  footman  in  livery 
and  out  on't,  fecrcrtary  and  fore-maft-man,  all  burft 
into  the  cabin  at  once,  being,  indeed,  all  but  one 
perfjn,  and  without  faying,  by  your  leave,  began 
to  pack  half  a  hogfliead  of  fmall  beer  in  bottles, 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  which  muft  have  been, 
either  a  total  flop  to  converfation  at  that  cheerful 
feafon,  when  it  is  mod  agreeable,  or  the  admitting 
that  polyonymous  officer  aforefaid  to  the  participa- 
tion of  it,  I  defired  him,  therefore,  to  delay  his 
purpofe  a  little  longer,  but  he  refufed  to  grant  my 
requeft  J  nor  was  he  prevailed  on  to  quit  the  room 
till  he  was  threatened  with  having  one  bottle  to  pack 
more  than  his  number,  which  then  happened  to 
Hand  empty  within  my  reach. 

With  thefe  m.enaces  he  retired  at  lafl:,  but  not 
without  muttering  fome  menaces  on  his  fide,  and 
which,  to  our  great  terror,  he  failed  not  to  put  into 
immediate  execution. 

Our  captain  was  gone  to  dinner  this  day  with  his 
Swifs  brother ;  and  though  h,e  was  a  very  fober 
man,  was  a  little  elevated  with  fome  champaign, 
which,  as  it  coft  the  Swifs  little  or  nothing,  he 
difpenfed  at  his  table  more  liberally  than  our  hof- 
pitable  Englifn  noblemen  put  about  thofe  bottles, 
which  the  ingenious  Peter  Taylor  teaches  a  led  cap- 
tain to  avoid  by  diftinguifhing  by  the  name  of  that 
generous  liquor,  which  all  humble  com.panions  are 
taught  to  poftpone  to  the  flavour  of  mcthuen,  or 
honcft  port. 

While  our  two  captains  were  thus  regaling  them- 
felves,  and  celebrating  their  own  heroic  exploits, 
with  all  the  inlpiration  which  the  liquor,  at  Icafl:, 
of  wit  could  alTord  them,  the  polyonymous  officer 
arrived,  and  being  falutcd  by  the  name  of  honell 
3  ToiPj? 
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Tom,  was  ordered  to  fit  down  and  take  his  glafs 
before  he  delivered  his  melTage;  for  every  failor 
is  by  turns  his  captain's  mate  over  a  cann,  except 
only  that  captain  bailiaw  who  prcfides  in  a  man  of 
war,  and  who,  upon  earth,  has  no  other  mate,  un- 
lefs  it  be  another  of  the  fame  bafliaws. 

Tom  had  no  fooner  fwallov/ed  his  draught,  than 
he  haftily  began  his  narrative,  and  faithfully  re- 
lated what  had  happened  on  board  our  fliip;  we 
fay  faithfully,  though  from  what  happened  it  may 
be  fufpecled  that  Tom  chofe  to  add,  perhaps,  only 
five  or  fix  immaterial  circumflances,  as  is  always, 
I  believe,  the  cafe,  and  may  pofiibly  have  been 
done  by  me  in  relating  this  very  ftory,  though  it 
happened  not  m.any  hours  ago. 

No  fooner  v/as  the  captain  informed  of  the  in- 
terruption which  had  been  given  to  his  officer, 
and,  indeed,  to  his  orders,  for  he  thought  no  time 
fo  convenient  as  that  of  his  abfence  for  caufing  any 
confufion  in  the  cabin,  than  he  leapt  with  fuch 
hade  from  his  chair,  that  he  had  like  to  have  broke 
his  fword,  with  which  he  always  begirt  himfelf 
when  he  walked  out  of  his  fliip,  and  fometimes 
when  he  walked  about  in  it,  at  the  fame  time 
grafping  eagerly  tliat  other  implement  called  a 
cockade,  which  modern  foldiers  wear  on  their  hel- 
mets with  the  fame  view  as  the  ancients  did  their 
crcfts,  to  terrify  the  enemy  j  he  muttered  fome- 
thing,  but  fo  inarticulately,  that  the  word  damn 
was  only  inielligible  j  he  then  haftily  took  leave  of 
the  Swifs  captain,  who  was  too  well-bred  to  prefs 
his  Hay  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  leapt  firfl:  from 
the  fliip  to  his  boat,  and  then  from  his  boat  to  his 
ovv-n  fliip,  with  as  much  ficrcenefs  in  his  looks  as 
he  had  ever  exprefled  on  boarding  his  defcncelefs 
prey,  in  the  honourable  calling  of  a  privateer. 

Having  regained  the    middle  deck,  he  paufed    a 

moment  while  Tom   and  others  loaded  themfelves 

with   battles,   and  then  defccnding  into  the    cabin 

T  4  exclaimed 
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exclaimed  with  a  thundering  voice,  D — n  me, 
why  arn't  the  bottles  ftoed  in,  according  to  my 
orders  ? 

I  anfwered  him  very  mildly,  that  I  had  prevented 
his  man  from  doing  it,  as  it  was  at  an  inconve- 
nient time  to  me,  and  as  in  his  abfence,  at  lead,  I 
efteemed  the  cabin  to  be  my  own.  *  Your  cabin,' 
repeated  he  many  times,'  *  no  d — me !  'tis  my  ca- 

*  bin.  Your  cabin!  d — me!  I  have  brought  my 
'  hogs   to   a  fair  marlvct.     I   fuppofe,  indeed,  you 

*  think  it  your  cabin,  and  your  fhip,  by  your  com- 
«  manding  in  itj   but  I  will  command  in  it,   d — n 

*  me  !  I  will  fhew  the  world  I  am  the  commander, 
<  and  no  body  but  I !  Did  you  think  I  fold  you 
'  the  command  of  my  fliip   for  that  pitiful  thirty 

*  pounds  ?  1    wifli   I    had   not   feen   you    nor  your 

*  thirty  pounds  aboard  of  her.'  He  then  repeated 
the  words  thirty  pounds  often,  with  great  difdain« 
and  with  a  contempt  whicii,  1  own,  the  fum  did 
not  feem  to  deferve  in  my  eye,  either  in  itfelf,  or 
on   the    prefent   occafion;   being,  indeed,  paid    for 

the  freight  of  — ^ weight  of  human  flefh,  which 

is  above  fifty  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  freight  of 
any  other  luggage,  whilft  in  reality  it  takes  up  lefs 
room,  in  fa(fl:,  no  room  at  all. 

In  truth,  the  fum  was  paid  for  nothing  more, 
than  for  a  liberty  to  fix  perfons  (two  of  them  fer- 
vants),  to  ftay  on  board  a  fhip  while  fhe  fails  from 
one  port  to  another,  every  fliilling  of  which  comes 
clear  into  the  captain's  pocket.  Ignorant  people 
may  perhaps  imagine,  efpecially  when  they  are  told 
that  the  captain  is  obliged  to  fuftain  them,  that 
their  diet,  at  lead,  is  worth  fomething  j  which  may 
probably  be  now  and  then  (^o  far  the  cafe,  as  to 
dedu<5t  a  tenth  part  from  the  neat  profits  on  this 
account ;  but  it  was  otherwife  at  prefent :  for  when 
I  had  contra6led  with  the  captain  at  a  price  which 
I  by  no  means  thought  moderate,  I  had  fome  con- 
tent in  thinking  I  Ihould  have  no  more  to  pay  for 

my 
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my  voyage;  but  I  was  whifpered  that  it  was  ex- 
peded  the  paflengers  fhould  find  themfelves  in 
leveral  things;  j'uch  as  tea,  wine,  and  fuch  likej 
and  particularly  that  gentlemen  fhould  flowe  of  the 
latter  a  much  larger  quantity  than  they  could  ufe, 
in  order  to  leave  the  remainder  as  a  prefent  to  the 
captain,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage;  and  it  was  e»- 
pefled,  likev.'ife,  that  gentlemen  fhould  put  aboard 
fome  frefh  ftores,  and  the  more  of  fuch  things  were 
put  aboard,  the  v/elcomer  they  would  be  to  the 
captain.  ^ 

I  was  prevailed  with  by  thefe  hints,  to  follow 
the  advice  propofed  ;  and  accordingly,  befides  tea, 
and  a  large  hamper  of  wine,  with  feveral  hams  and 
tongues,  I  caufed  a  number  of  live  chickens  and 
flieep  to  be  conveyed  aboard;  in  truth,  treble  the 
quantity  of  provifion  which  would  have  fupported 
the  perfons  I  took  with  me,  had  the  voyage  con- 
tinued three  weeks,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  with  a  bare 
polTibility,  it  might. 

Indeed,  it  continued  much  longer;  bur,  as  this 
was  occafioned  by  our  being  wind-bound  in  our 
own  ports,  it  was  by  no  means  of  any  ill  confe- 
quence  to  the  captain,  as  the  additional  ftores  of 
fifh,  frefh  meat,  butter,  bread,  &c.  which  I  con- 
ftantly  laid  in,  greatly  exceeded  the  confumption, 
and  went  fome  way  in  maintaining  the  fhip's  crew. 
It  is  true,  I  was  not  obliged  to  do  this ;  but  it 
feemed  to  be  expedled ;  for  the  captain  did  not 
think  himfelf  obliged  to  do  it ;  and,  1  can  truly 
fay,  I  foon  ceafed  to  expedl  it  of  him.  He  had, 
I  confefs,  on  board,  a  number  of  fowls  and  ducks 
fufficient  for  a  Weft-India  voyage ;  all  of  them, 
as  he  often  faid,  *  Very  fine  birds,  and  of  the 
'  largeft  breed.*  This,  I  believe,  was  really  the 
fa<ft,  and,  I  can  add,  that  they  were  all  arrived  at 
the  full  perfecflion  of  their  fize.  Nor  was  there,  I 
am  convinced,  any  want  of  provifions  of  a  more 
fubftancial  kind;  fuch  as  dried  beef,  pork,  and  fifh; 

fo 
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fo  that  the  captain  feemed  ready  to  perform  his 
contradl,  and  amply  to  provide  for  his  paflengers. 
What  I  did  then,  was  not  from  neccffity,  but,  per- 
haps, from  a  lefs  excufable  motive,  and  was,  by 
no  means,  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  cap- 
tain. 

But  let  the  motive  have  been  what  it  would,  the 
confequence  was  Hill  the  famej  and  this  was  fuch, 
that  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  the  whole  pitiful  thirty 
pounds  came  pure  and  neat  into  the  captain's  pocket, 
a^  not  only  fo,  but  attended  with  the  value  often 
pounds  more  in  fundries,  into  the  bargain.  I  mufb 
confefs  myfelf  therefore  at  a  lofs  how  the  epithet 
fitiful  came  to  be  annexed  to  the  above  fum  ;  for 
not  being  a  pitiful  price  for  what  it  was  given,  I 
cannot  conceive  it  to  be  pitiful  in  itfelf  j  nor  do  I 
believe  it  is  fo  thought  by  the  greatcft  men  in  the 
kingdom;  none  of  whom  would  fcruple  to  fearch 
for  it  in  the  dirtied  kennel,  where  they  had  only  a 
reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs. 

How,  therefore,  fuch  a  fum  fliould  acquire  the 
idea  of  pitiful,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mafter  of  a  fliip, 
feems  not  eafy  to  be  accounted  for-,  fince  it  appears 
more  likely  to  produce  in  him  ideas  of  a  different 
kind.  Some  men,  perhaps,  are  no  more  fincere  in 
the  contempt  for  it  which  they  exprefs,  than  others 
in  their  contempt  of  money  in  general  ;  and  I  am 
the  rather  inclined  to  this  perfuafion,  as  I  have  fel- 
dom  heard  of  either,  who  have  refufed  or  refunded 
this  their  defpifed  object.  Befides,  it  is  fometimes 
impoffible  to  believe  thefe  profeffions,  as  every 
adion  of  the  man's  life  is  a  contradiction  to  it. 
Who  can  believe  a  tradefman,  who  fays  he  would 
not  tell  his  name  for  the  profit  he  gets  by  the 
felling  fuch  a  parcel  of  goods,  when  he  hath  told  a 
thoufand  lies  in  order  to  get  ic  ? 

•  Pitiful,  indeed,  is  often  applied  to  an  objeft, 
not  abfolutely,  but  comparatively  with  our  ex- 
pediitions,   or    with   a   greater   objed :    In   which 

feafe 
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fenfe  it  is  not  eafy  to  fet  any  bounds  to  the  life  of 
the  word.  Thus,  a  handful  of  halfpence  daily  ap- 
pear pitiful  to  a  porter,  and  a  handful  of  filver  to 
a  drav/er.  The  latter,  I  am  convinced,  at  a  polite 
tavern,  will  not  tell  his  name  (for  he  will  not  give 
you  any  anfwer)  under  the  price  of  gold.  And 
in  this  I'enfe,  thirty  pounds  may  be  accounted  pitiful 
by  the  lowed  mechanic. 

One  difficulty  only  feems  to  occur,  and  that  is 
this :  How  comes  it  that,  if  the  profits  of  the 
meaneft  arts  are  fo  confiderable,  the  profefibr^of 
them  are  not  richer  than  we  generally  fee  them  ? 
One  aniV/er  to  this  fiiali  fuffice.  Men  do  not  be- 
come rich  by  what  they  get,  but  by  what  they 
keep.  He  who  is  worth  no  more  than  his  annual 
wages  or  falary,  fpends  the  whole;  he  will  be  al- 
ways a  beggar,  let  his  income  be  what  it  will  j 
and  fo  will  be  his  family  when  he  dies.  This  we 
fee  daily  to  be  the  cafe  of  ecclefiaftics,  who,  durino- 
their  lives,  are  extremely  well  provided  for,  onlv 
becaufe  they  defire  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
cloth  by  living  like  gentlemen,  which  would,  per- 
haps, be  better  maintained  by  living  unlike  them. 

But,  to  return  from  fo  long  a  digreflion,  to 
which  the  ufe  of  fo  improper  an  epithet  gave  oc- 
cafion,  and  to  which  the  novelty  of  the  fubjedl  al- 
lured, I  will  make  the  reader  amends  by  concifely 
telling  him,  that  the  captain  poured  forth  fuch  a 
torrent  of  abufe,  that  I  very  haftiJy,  and  very 
foolifhly,  refolved  to  quit  the  fliip.  I  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  fummons  a  hoy  to  carry  me  that 
evening  to  Dartmouth,  without  confidering  any 
confequence.  Thofe  orders  J  gave  in  no  very  low 
voice  i  {o  that  thofe  above  Hairs  might  pofTibly  con- 
ceive there  was  more  than  one  mailer  in  the  cabin. 
In  the  fame  tone  I  iikewife  threatened  the  captain 
v^'ith  that  which,  he  afterwards  faid,  he  feared  more 
than  any  rock  or  quickfand.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this^  when  we  are  told  he  had  been  twice  obli'>-ecl 
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to  bring  to,  and  cafl:  anchor  there  before,  and  had 
neither  time  efcaped  without  the  lofs  of  ahnoil  his 
whole  cargo. 

The  mod  diftant  found  of  law  thus  frightened  a 
man,  who  had  often,  I  am  convinced,  heard  num- 
bers of  cannon  roar  round  him  with  intrepidity. 
Nor  did  he  fooner  fee  the  hoy  approaching  the 
veflel,  than  he  ran  down  again  into  the  cabin,  and, 
his  rage  being  perfeftly  fubfided,  he  tumbled  on 
his  knees,   and  a  little   too  abjedly  implored   for 

1  did  not  fuiTer  a  brave  man  and  an  old  man  to 
remain  a  moment  in  this  pofturci  but  I  imme- 
diately forgave  him. 

And  here,  that  I  may  not  be  thought  the  fly 
trumpeter  of  my  own  praifes,  I  do  utterly  difclaim 
all  praife  on  the  occafion.  Neither  did  the  great- 
nefs  of  my  mind  diftare,  nor  the  force  of  my 
Chriftianity  exa6t  this  forgivenefs.  To  fpeak  truth, 
I  forgave  him  from  a  motive  which  would  make 
men  much  more  forgiving,  if  they  were  much  wifer 
than  they  are  j  becaufe  it  was  convenient  for  me  fo 
to  do. 

Wednefday,  This  morning  the  captain  dreft  him- 
felf  in  fcarlet,  in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to  a  Devon- 
ihire  fquire,  to  v/hom  a  captain  of  a  fliip  is  a  gueft 
of  no  ordinary  confequence,  as  he  is  a  ftranger  and 
a  gentleman,  who  hath  feen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world  in  foreign  parts,  and  knows  all  the  news  of 
the  rimes. 

The  fquire,  therefore,  was  to  fend  his  boat  for 
the  captain  J  but  a  mod  unfortunate  accident  hap- 
pened J  for,  as  the  wind  was  extremely  rough,  and 
againft  the  hoy,  while  this  was  endeavouring  to 
avail  itfelf  of  great  feamanfhip,  in  hawling  up 
againft  the  wind,  a  fudden  fquall  carried  off  fail 
and  yard  ;  or,  at  lead,  fo  difabled  them,  that  they 
were  no  longer  of  any  ufe,  and  unable  to  reach  the 
fiiipi  but  the  captain,  from  the  deck,  faw  his  hopes 

of 
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of  venifon  difappointed,  and  was  forced  either  to 
flay  on  board  his  fliip,  or  to  hoifb  forth  his  own 
long-boar,  which  he  could  not  prevail  with  himfelf 
to  think  of,  though  the  ftTiell  of  the  venifon  had  had 
twenty  times  its  attraction.  He  did,  indeed,  love 
his  iliip  as  his  wife,  and  his  boats  as  his  children, 
and  never  willingly  trutled  the  latter,  poor  things ! 
to  the  dangers  of  the  leas. 

To  fay  truth,  notwithftanding  the  ftricl  rigour 
with  which  he  preferved  the  dignity  of  his  Ration, 
and  the  hafty  impatience  with  which  he  refented 
any  affront  to  his  perfon  or  orders,  difobedience  to 
which  he  could  in  no  inftance  brock  in  any  perfon 
on  board,  he  was  one  of  the  beft-natured  fellows 
alive.  He  aded  the  part  of  a  father  to  his  failors ; 
he  expreffed  great  tendernefs  for  any  of  them  when 
ill,  and  never  fufFered  any  the  leafb  work  of  fu- 
pererogation  to  go  unrewarded  by  a  glafs  of  gin. 
He  even  extended  his  humanity,  if  I  may  fo  call 
it,  to  animals,  and  even  his  cats  and  kittens  had 
large  fhares  in  his  affe^flions.  An  inftance  of  which 
we  faw  this  evening,  when  the  cat,  which  had  fhewn 
it  could  not  be  drowned,  v/as  f;ound  fuiTocated  un- 
der a  feather-bed  in  the  cabin.  I  will  not  endea- 
vour to  defcribe  his  kmentations  with  more  pro- 
lixity than  barely  by  faying,  they  vvere  grievous, 
and  feemed  to  have  fome  mixture  of  the  Irilli  howl 
in  them.  Nay,  he  carried  his  fondnefs  even  to  in- 
animate objefts,  of  Vv^hich  we  have  above  fet  down 
a  pregnant  example  in  his  demonftration  of  love  and 
tendernefs  towards  his  boats  and  fhip.  He  fpoke 
of  a  Ihip  which  he  had  commanded  formerly,  and 
which  was  long  fince  no  more,  which  he  had  called 
the  Princefs  of  Brazil,  as  a  widower  of  a  deceafed 
wife.  This  fliip,  after  having  followed  the  honefl 
bufinefs  of  carrying  goods  and  palTengers  for  hire 
many  years,  did  at  lall  take  to  evil  courfes  and  turn 
privateer,  in  which  fervice,  to  ufe  his  own  words, 
4  file 
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fhe  received  many  dreadful  wounds,  which  he  him- 
felf  had  felt,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own. 

'Thiirfday.  As  the  wind  did  not  yefterday  dif- 
cover  any  purpofe  of  fliifting,  and  the  water  in  my 
belly  grew  troublefome,  and  rendered  me  fliort- 
breathed  j  I  began  a  fecond  time  to  have  apprehen- 
fions  .of  wanting  the  alfiftance  of  a  trochar,  when 
none  was  to  be  found  ;  I  therefore  concluded  to  be 
tapped  again,  by  way  of  precaution  ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  this  morning  fummoned  on  board  a  furgeon 
fram  a  neighbouring  parifli,  one  whom  the  captain 
greatly  recommended,  and  who  did  indeed  perform 
his  office  with  much  dexterity.  He  was,  I  believe, 
likewife  a  man  of  great  judgment  and  knowledge 
in  the  profeOlon ;  but  of  this  I  cannot  fpeak  with 
perfeft  certainty ;  for  when  he  was  going  to  open 
on  the  dropfy  at  large,  and  on  the  particular  de- 
cree of  the  diftemper  under  which  I  laboured,  I 
was  obliged  to  flop  him  fhort,  for  the  wind  was 
changed,  and  the  captain  in  the  utmoft  hurry  to 
depart ;  and  to  defire  him,  inftead  of  his  opinion, 
to  afTift  me  with  his  execution. 

I  was  now  once  more  delivered  from  my  burthen, 
which  was  not  indeed  fo  great  as  I  had  apprehend- 
ed, wanting  two  quarts  of  what  was  let  out  at  the 
laft  operation. 

While  the  furgeon  was  drawing  away  m.y  water, 
the  failors  were  drawing  up  the  anchor ;  both  were 
finifhed  at  the  lame  time,  we  unfurled  our  fails,  and 
ibon  pafied  the  Berry- head,  which  forms  the  mouth 
of  the  bay. 

We  had  not  however  failed  far,  when  the  wind, 
which  had,  though  with  a  flow  pace,  kept  us  company 
about  fix  miles,  fuddenly  turned  about,  and  offered 
to  condufl  us  back  again  ;  a  favour,  which,  though 
forely  againft  the  grain,  we  were  obliged  to  accept. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  this  day;  for  as 
to  the  firm  pcrfuafion  of  the  captain  that  he  was 

under 
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under  the  fpell  of  witchcraft,  I  would  not  repeat  ic 
too  often,  though  indeed  he  repeated  it  an  hundred 
times  every  day^  in  truth,  he  talked  of  nothing 
elfe,  and  feemed  not  only  to  be  fatisfied  in  general 
of  his  being  bewitched,  but  adually  to  have  fixed, 
with  good  certainty,  on  the  perfon  of  the  witch, 
whom,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  he  would  have  infallibly  indi6led,  and  very 
poflibly  have  hanged  for  the  deteftable  fin  of  witch- 
craft }  but  that  law,  and  the  whole  do(5i:rine  that 
fupported  it,  are  now  out  of  fafliionj  and  witches, 
as  a  learned  divine  once  chofe  to  exprefs  himfelf, 
are  put  down  by  act  of  parliament.  This  witch, 
in  the  captain's  opinion,  was  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Francis  of  Ryde,  who,  as  he  infinuated,  out  of 
anger  to  me,  for  not  fpending  more  money  in  her 
houfe  than  fhe  could  produce  any  thing  to  exchange 
for,  or  any  pretence  to  charge  for,  had  laid  this  fpell 
on  his  fhip. 

Though  we  were  again  got  near  our  harbour  by 
three  in  the  afternoon,  yet  it  feemed  to  require  a 
full  hour  or  more,  before  we  could  come  to  our 
former  place  of  anchoring,  or  birth,  as  the  captain 
called  it.  On  this  occafion  we  exemplified  one  of 
the  few  advantages,  which  the  travellers  by  water 
have  over  the  travellers  by  land.  Vv^hat  would  the 
latter  often  give  for  the  fight  of  one  of  thole  ho- 
fpitable  manfions,  where  he  is  alTured  that  there  is 
good  eJitertainmerJt  for  ma7t  and  horfe  •,  and  where  both 
may  confequently  promife  themselves  to  afluage  thac 
hunger  which  exercife  is  fo  fure  to  raile  in  a  healthy 
conllitution. 

At  their  arrival  at  this  manfion,  how  much  hap- 
pier is  the  Hate  of  the  horfe  than  that  of  the  mafter? 
The  former  is  immediately  led  to  his  lepafl:,  fucli 
as  it  is,  and  whatever  it  is,  he  falls  to  it  with  ap- 
petite. But  the  latter  is  in  a  much  worfe  fituation. 
His  hunger,  however  violent,  is  always  in  fome 
degree  delicate,  and  his  food  mull  have  fome  kind 
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of  ornament,  or,  as  the  more  ufual  phrafe  is,  of 
drefTing,  to  recommend  it.  Now  all  drefTing  re- 
quires time;  and  therefore,  though,  perhaps,  the 
ilieep  might  be  juft  killed  before  you  came  to  the 
inn,  yet  in  cutting  him  up,  fetching  the  joint, 
which  the  landlord  by  miftake  faid  he  had  in  the 
houfe,  from  the  butcher  at  two  miles  diftance,  and 
afterwards  warming  it  a  little  by  the  fire,  two  hours 
at  lead  muft  be  confumed,  while  hunger,  for  want 
of  better  food,  preys  all  the  time  on  the  vitals  of 
the  man. 

How  different  was  the  cafe  with  us  ?  we  carried 
our  provifion,  our  kitchen,  and  our  cook  with  us, 
and  we  were  at  one  and  the  fame  time  travelling  on 
our  road,  and  fitting  down  to  a  repaft  of  fifh,  with 
•which  the  greateft  table  in  London  can  fcarce  at 
any  rate  be  fupplied. 

Friday.  As  we  were  difappointed  of  our  wind, 
and  obliged  to  return  back  the  preceding  evening, 
we  refolved  to  extrafl  all  the  good  v^e  could  out  of 
our  misfortune,  and  to  add  confiderably  to  our  frefh 
flores  of  meat  and  bread,  with  which  we  were  very 
indifferently  provided  when  we  hurried  away  yefler- 
day.  By  the  captain's  advice  we  likewife  laid  in 
fome  (lores  of  butter,  which  we  faked  and  potted 
ourfelves,  for  our  ufe  at  Lifoon,  and  we  had  great 
reafon  afterwards  to  thank  him  for  his  advice. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  perfuaded  iny  wife,  whom  it 
was  no  eafy  matter  for  m.e  to  force  from  my  fide, 
to  take  a  walk  on  fhore,  whither  the  gallant  captain 
declared  he  was  ready  to  attend  her.  Accordingly, 
the  ladies  fet  out,  and  left  me  to  enjoy  a  fweet  and 
comfortable  nap  after  the  operation  of  the  preced- 
ing day. 

Thus  we  enjoyed  our  feparate  pleafures  full  three 
hours,  when  we  met  again  ;  and  my  wife  gave  the 
foregoing  account  of  the  gentleman,  whom  I  have 
before  compared  to  Axylus,  and  of  his  habitation, 
to  both  which  Ihe  had  been  introduced  by  the  cap- 
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tain,  in  the  ftyle  of  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance> 
though  this  foundation  of  intimacy  feemed  to  her 
to  be  no  deeper  laid  than  in  an  accidental  dinner, 
eaten  many  years  before,  at  this  temple  of  ho- 
fpitality,  when  the  captain  lay  wind-bound  in  the 
fame  bay. 

Saturday.  Early  this  morning  the  wind  feemed 
inclined  to  change  in  our  favour.  Our  alert  cap- 
tain fnatched  its  very  firft  motion,  and  got  under 
fail  with  fo  very  gentle  a  breeze,  that  as  the  tide 
was  againft  him,  he  recomirinended  to  a  fiOiing  hoy 
to  bring  after  him  a  vad  fahnon  and  fome  other 
provifions  which  lay  ready  for  him  on  iliore. 

Our  anchor  was  up  at  fix,  and  before  nine  in  the 
morning  we  had  doubled  the  Berry-head,  and  were 
arrived  off  Dartmouth,  having  gone  three  full  miles 
in  as  many  hours,  in  dire<5t  oppoficion  to  the  tide, 
which  only  befriended  us  out  of  our  harbour  j  and 
though  the  wind  was,  perh:ips,  our  friend,  it  was 
fo  very  filent,  and  exerted  itfelf  fo  little  in  our 
favour,  that,  like  fome  cool  partifans,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  fay  whether  it  was  with  us  or  againft  us. 
The  captain,  however,  declared  the  former  to  be  the 
cafe,  during  the  whole  three  hours  j  but  at  laft  he 
perceived  his  errorj  or  rather,  perhaps,  this  friend, 
which  had  hitherto  wavered  in  chufing  his  fide, 
became  now  more  determined.  The  captain  then 
fuddenly  tacked  about,  and  afferting  that  he  was 
bewitched,  fubmitted  to  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came.  Now,  though  I  am  as  free  from 
fuperftition  as  any  man  breathing,  and  never  did 
believe  in  witches,  notwithftanding  all  the  excellent 
arguments  of  rny  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale  in  their 
favour,  and  long  before  they  were  put  down  by  act 
of  parliament,  yet  by  What  power  a  (hip  of  burthen 
Ihould  fail  three  miles  againft  both  wind  and  tide,  I 
cannot  conceive;  unlefs  there  was  fome  fuperna- 
tural  interpofition  in  the  cafe  ;  nay,  could  we  ad- 
mit that  the  wind  ftood  neuter,  the  difHcultv  would 
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itill  remain.  So  that  we  mud  of  necefilty  con- 
clude, that  the  fhip  was  either  bewinded  or  be- 
witched. 

The  captain,  perhaps,  had  another  meaning. 
He  imagined  himfelf,  I  believe,  bewitched,  be- 
caufe  the  wind,  inftead  of  perfevering  in  its  change 
in  his  favour,  for  change  it  certainly  did  that  morn- 
ing, fliould  fuddenly  return  to  its  favourite  ftation, 
and  blow  him  back  towards  the  Bay.  But  if  this 
was  his  opinion,  he  foon  faw  caufe  to  alter;  for  he 
had  not  meafured  half  the  way  back,  when  the 
wind  again  declared  in  his  favour,  and  fo  loudly,  that 
there  was  no  poffibility  of  being  miftaken. 

The  orders  for  the  fecond  tack  were  given,  and 
obeyed  with  much  more  alacrity,  than  thofe  had 
been  for  the  firft.  We  were  all  of  us  indeed  in 
high  fpirits  on  the  occafion ;  though  fome  of  us  a 
little  regretted  the  good  things  we  were  likely  to 
leave  behind  us  by  the  fifherman's  neglefli  I 
might  give  it  a  worfe  name,  for  he  faithfully  pro- 
mifed  to  execute  the  commiflion,  which  he  had  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  do  ;  but  Nautica  fides  de- 
ferves  as  much  to  be  proverbial,  as  ever  Punica  fides 
could  formerly  have  done.  Nay,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  the  Carthaginians  came  from  the  Phe- 
nicians,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  produced  the 
firft  mariners,  we  may  probably  fee  the  true  reafon 
of  the  adage,  and  it  may  open  a  field  of  very  cu- 
rious difcoveries  to  the  antiquarian. 

We  were,  however,  too  eager  to  purfue  our 
voyage,  to  fuffer  any  thing  we  left  behind  us  to 
interrupt  our  happinefs,  which,  indeed,  many 
agreeable  circumftances  confpired  to  advance.  The 
weather  was  inexpreffibly  pleafant,  and  we  were 
all  feated  on  the  deck,  wheo  our  canvas  began  to 
fwell  with  the  wind.  We  had  likewife  in  our  view 
above  thirty  other  fail  around  us,  all  in  the  fame 
Afituation.  Here  an  obfervation  occurred  to  me, 
which,  perhaps,  though  extremely  obvious,  did 
4  not 
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not  offer  itfelf  to  every  individual  in  our  little  fleet: 
when  I  perceived  with  what  different  fuccefs  we 
proceeded,  under  the  influence  of  a  fuperior  power, 
which,  Vv'hile  we  lay  aimoft  idle  ourfelves,  puflied. 
us  forward  on  our  intended  voyage,  and  compared 
this  with  the  flow  progrefs  which  we  had  made  in 
the  morning,  of  ourfelves,  and  without  any  fuch 
afliftance,  I  could  not  help  refledling  how  often  the 
greateft  abilities  lie  wind-bound  as  it  were  in  life; 
or  if  they  venture  out,  and  attempt  to  beat  the  feas, 
they  flrugglc  in  vain  againft  wind  and  tide,  and  if 
they  have  not  fufficient  prudence  to  put  back,  are 
mofl:  probably  cafl:  away  on  the  rocks  and  quick- 
fands,  which  are  every  day  ready  to  devour  them. 

It  was  now  our  fortune  to  let  out  melicribas  avi- 
bus.  The  wind  frefliened  fo  brifkly  in  our  poop, 
that  the  fhorc  appeared  to  move  from  us,  as  fait 
as  v/e  did  from  the  fhore.  The  captain  declared 
he  was  fure  of  a  wind,  meaning  its  continuance; 
but  he  had  difappointed  us  fo  often,  that  he  had 
loft  all  credit.  However,  he  kept  his  word  a  little 
better  now,  and  we  loft  fight  of  our  native  land, 
as  joyfully,  at  leaft,  as  it  is  ufual  to  regain  it. 

Sunday,  The  next  morning,  the  captain  told 
me  he  thought  himfelf  thirty  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Plymouth,  and  before  evening  declared 
that  the  Lizard  Point,  which  is  the  extremity  of 
Cornwall,  bore  feveral  leagues  to  leeward.  No- 
thing remarkable  paft  this  day,  except  the  cap- 
tain's devotion,  who,  in  his  own  phrafe,  fummoned 
all  hands  to  prayers,  which  were  read  by  a  common 
failor  upon  deck,  with  more  devout  force  and  ad- 
drefs,  than  they  are  commonly  read  by  a  country 
curate,  and  received  with  more  decency  and  atten- 
tion by  the  failors,  than  are  ufually  preferved  in  city 
congregations.  I  am  indeed  afl'ured,  that  if  any 
fuch  affedled  difregard  of  rhe  folemn  office  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  as  I  have  feen  pracUfed  by  flne 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  exprelTing  a  kind  of  appre- 
U  2  henfion 
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henfion  left  they  fhould  be  fufpecfled  of  being  really 
in  earneft  irj  their  devotion,  had  been  fhewn  here, 
they  would  have  contradted  the  contempt  of  the 
whole  audience.  To  fay  the  truth,  from  what  I 
obferved  in  the  behaviour  of  the  failors  in  this 
voyage,  and  on  connparing  it  with  what  I  have 
formerly  feen  of  them  at  fea  and  on  fhore,  I  am 
convinced  that  on  land  there  is  nothing  more  idle 
and  diOblute;  in  their  own  element,  there  are  no 
perfons  near  the  level  of  their  degree,  who  live  in 
the  conftant  praftice  of  half  io  many  good  qualities. 
They  are,  for  much  the  greater  parr,  perfe(5t  maf- 
ters  of  their  bufinefs,  and  always  extremely  alerr, 
and  ready  in  executing  it,  without  any  regard  to 
fatigue  or  hazard.  The  foldiers  themfelves  arc  not 
better  dii'ciplined,  nor  more  obedient  to  orders  than 
thefe  whilft  aboard;  they  fubmit  to  every  difficulty 
which  attends  their  calling  with  cheerfulnefs,  and 
no  lefs  virtues  than  patience  and  fortitude  are  ex- 
ercifed  by  ihcm  every  day  of  their  lives. 

All  thefe  good  qualities,  however,  they  always 
leave  behind  them  on  fhipboard  j  the  failor  out  of 
water  is,  indeed,  as  wretched  an  animal  as  the  fifh 
our  of  water;  for  though  the  former  hath,  in  com- 
mon with  amphibious  animals  the  bare  power  of 
exifting  on  the  land,  yet  if  he  be  kept  there  any 
time,  he  never  fails  to  become  a  nuifance. 

The  fliip  having  had  a  good  deal  of  motion  fince 
fhe  was  lad  under  fail,  our  women  returned  to 
their  ficknefs,  and  I  to  my  folitude;  having,  for 
twenty-four  hours  together,  fcarce  opened  my  lips 
to  a  fingle  perfon.  This  circumftance  of  being 
Ihut  up  v;ithin  the  circumference  of  a  few  yards, 
with  a  fc('re  o^  human  creatures,  with  not  one  of 
whom  it  was  poflible  to  converfe,  was  perhaps  fo 
rare,  as  fcarce  ever  to  have  happened  before,  nor 
could  it  ever  happen  to  one  who  difliked  it  more 
than  myfelf,  or  to  myfelf  at  a  feafon  when  I  wanted 
more  food  for  my  focial  difpofition,  or  could  con- 
verfe 
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verfe  lefs  wholefo^ely  and  happily  wiih  my  own 
thoughts.  To  this  accident,  which  fortune  opened 
to  me  in  the  Downs,  was  owing  the  firft  fcrious 
thought  which  I  ever  entertained  of  enrolling  my- 
felf  among  the  voyage-writers  j  fome  of  the  mod 
amufing  pages,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  which  de- 
ferve  that  name,  were  polTibly  the  producftion  of 
th:;  mod  difagreeable  hours  which  ever  haunted  the 
author. 

Monday,  At  noon  the  captain  took  an  obferva*- 
tion,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Ulhant  bore  fome 
leagues  northward  of  us,  and  that  v/e  v/ere  jufl:  en- 
tering the  bay  of  Bifcay.  We  had  advanced  a  very 
few  miles  in  this  bay  before  we  were  entirely  be- 
calmed;  we  furled  our  fails,  as  being  of  no  ufe  to 
us,  while  we  lay  in  this  moll:  difagreeable  lituation, 
more  detelled  by  the  failors  than  the  moft  violent 
tempefr;  we  were  alarmed  with  the  lofs  of  a  fine 
piece  of  fait  beef,  which  had  been  hung  in  the  fca 
to  fredien  it;  this  being,  it  Icems,  the  Itrange  pro- 
perty of  fak-water.  The  thief  v/as  immediately 
fufpe(fted,  and  prefently  afterwards  taken  by  the 
failors.  He  was,  indeed,  no  ot'ner  than  a  huge 
fliark,  v.'ho,  not  knowing  when  he  was  well  off, 
Avallowed  another  piece  of  beef,  together  with  a 
great  iron  crook  on  which  it  was  hung,  and  by  which 
he  was  dragged  into  the  fhip. 

I  iliould  fcarce  have  mentioned  the  catchin";  this 
(hark,  though  ii>  exaclly  conformable  to  the  i  uirs 
and  practice  of  voyage-writing,  had  it  not  been  for 
a  llrange  ci.rcomftance  that  attended  it.  This  was 
the  recovery  of  the  flolen  beef  out  of  the  Oiark's 
maw,  where  it  lay  unchewcd  and  undigeded,  and 
whence,  being  conveyed  into  the  pot,  the  flefli,  and 
the  thief  that  had  ilolen  it,  joineU  together  in  fur- 
nifhing  variety  to  the  iliip's  crew. 

During  this  calm  we  likewife  found  the  mafl  of 
a  large  velfel,  which  the  captain  tiiought  had  Jain 
at  leall  three    years  in   the  fea.     It    was  (luck  ail 
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over  with  a  little  fhell  fifli  or  reptile  called  a  bar- 
naclr,  and  which  probably  are  the  prey  of  the  rock- 
fifh,  as;  our  captain  calls  it,  aflerting,  that  it  is  the 
finefl  fifh  in  the  world  ;  for  which  we  are  obliged  to 
confide  entirely  in  his  caftej  for,  though  he  ftruck 
the  fifli  with  a  kind  of  iiarping-iron,  and  wounded 
him,  I  am  convinced,  to  death,  yet  he  could  not 
poffefs  himfelf  of  his  body  ;  but  the  poor  wretch  ef- 
caped  to  linger  out  a  few  hours,  with  probably  great 
torments. 

In  the  evening  our  wind  returned,  and  fo  brifl<:ly, 
that  we  ran  upwards  of  twenty  leagues  before  the 
next  day's  [Tue/day's']  Obfervation,  which  brought 
us  to  Lat.  47°  42'.  Tiie  captain  promifed  us  a 
very  fpeedy  pafiage  through  the  bay  ;  but  he  de- 
ceived us,  or  the  wind  deceived  him,  for  it  fo 
flackened  at  fun-let,  that  it  fcarce  carried  us  a  mile 
in  an  hour  during  the  whole  fucceeding  night. 

IVednefday,  A  gale  firuck  up  a  little  after  fun- 
rifing,  which  carried  us  between  three  and  four 
knots  or  miles  an  hour.  We  were  this  day  at  noon 
about  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  when  the 
■wind  once  more  deferted  us,  and  we  were  fo  en- 
tirely becalmed,  tliat  we  did  not  advance  a  mile  in 
many  hours.  My  frefh-water  reader  will  perhaps 
conceive  no  unpleafant  idea  from  this  calm  j  but  it 
affedted  us  much  more  than  a  ftorm  could  have 
done;  for  as  the  irafcible  paffions  of  men  are  apt 
to  fwell  with  indignation  long  after  t-he  injury  which 
firft  railed  them,  is  over,  fo  fared  it  with  the  fea. 
It  rofe  mountains  high,  and  lifted  our  poor  fhip  up 
and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  with  fo  vio- 
lent an  emotion,  that  there  was  fcarce  a  man  in  the 
fhip  better  able  to  ftand  than  myfelf.  Every  utenfil 
in  our  cabin  rolled  up  and  down,  as  we  fliould 
have  rolled  ourfelves,  had  not  our  chairs  been  fafh 
laflied  to  the  floor.  In  this  fituation,  with  our 
tables  likewife  faftened  by  ropes,  the  captain  and 
myfelf  took    our  meal  with    feme   difficulty,    and 
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fwallowed  a  little  of  our  broth,  for  we  fpilt  much 
the  greater  part.  The  remainder  of  our  dinner  be- 
ing an  old,  lean,  tame  duck  roafted,  I  regretted 
but  little  the  lols  of  my  teeth  not  being  good 
enough  to  have  chewed  it. 

Our  women,  who  began  to  creep  out  of  their 
holes  in  the  morning,  retired  again  within  the  cabin 
to  their  beds,  and  were  no  more  heard  of  this  day, 
in  which  my  whole  comfort  was  to  find,  by  the 
captain's  relation,  that  the  fwelling  was  fometimes 
much  worfe  J  he  did,  indeed,  take  this  occafion  to 
be  more  communicative  than  ever,  and  informed 
me  of  fuch  mifadventures  that  had  befallen  him 
within  forty-fix  years  at  fea,  as  might  frighten  a 
very  bold  fpirit  from  undertaking  even  the  ihorteft 
voyage.  Were  thefe,  indeed,  but  univerfally 
known,  our  matrons  of  quality  would  poffibly  be 
deterred  from  venturing  their  tender  offspring  at 
fea;  by  which  means  our  navy  would  lofe  the  ho- 
nour of  many  a  young  commodore,  who  at  twenty- 
two  is  better  verfed  in  maritime  affairs  than  real 
feamen  are  made  by  experience  at  fixty. 

And  this  may,  perhaps,  appear  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  education  of  both  feems  to  be 
pretty  much  the  fame ;  neither  of  them  having  had 
their  courage  tried  by  Virgil's  defcription  of  a  (corm, 
in  which,  infpired  as  he  was,  I  doubt  whether  our 
captain  doth  not  exceed  him. 

In  the  evening  the  wind,  which  continued  in  the 
N.  W.  again  frefhened,  and  that  fo  brifkly,  that 
Cape  Finifterre  appeared  by  this  day's  obfervation  to 
bear  a  few  miles  to  the  fouthward.  We  now  indeed 
failed,  or  rather  flew,  near  ten  kr^ots  an  hourj  and 
the  captain,  in  the  redundancy  of  his  good-humour^, 
declared  he  would  go  to  church  at  Lifbon  on  Sun- 
day next,  for  that  he  was  fure  of  a  wind;  and,  in- 
deed, we  all  firmly  believed  him.  But  the  event 
again  contradicted  himj  for  we  were  again  vifited 
by  a  calm  in  the  evening. 

U  4  But 
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But  here,  though  our  voyage  was  retarded,  we 
were  entertained  wirh  a  fcenc,  which  as  no  one  can 
behold  without  going  to  fea,  fo  no  one  can  form 
an  idea  of  any  thing  equal  to  it  on  fhore.  We 
were  feated  on  the  deck,  women  and  all,  in  the 
fereneft  evening  that  can  be  imagined.  Not  a 
fingle  cloud  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view,  and  the 
fun  himfelf  was  the  only  objeft  which  engrofled  our 
whole  attention.  He  did  indeed  fet  with  a  ma- 
iefty  which  is  incapable  of  defcription,  with  which, 
while  the  horizon  was  yet  blazing  with  glory,  our 
eyes  were  called  off  to  the  oppofite  part  to  furvey 
the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  which  in 
riling  prefented  us  with  the  fecond  objed:  that  this 
v/orld  hath  offered  to  our  vifion.  Compared  to 
thefe  the  pageantry  of  theatres,  or  fplendor  of 
courts,  are  fights  almoll  below  the  regard  of  chil- 
dren. 

We  did  not  return  from  the  deck  till  late  in  the 
evening;  the  weather  being  inexprefiibly  pleafant, 
and  fo  warm,  that  even  my  old  diltemper  perceived 
the  alteration  of  the  climate.  There  was  indeed  a 
fvvell,  but  nothing  comparable  to  what  we  had  felt 
before,  and  it  affeded  us  on  the  deck  much  lefs 
than  in  the  cabin. 

Friday.  The  calm  continued  till  fun-rifing, 
when  the  wind  likewife  arofe  j  but  unluckily  for 
us,  it  came  from  a  wrong  quarter;  it  was  S.  S.  E. 
vv'hich  is  that  very  wind  which  Juno  would  have 
folicited  of  jS^olus,  had  /Eneas  been  in  our  latitude 
bound  for  Lifbon. 

The  captain  now  put  on'  his  mofl:  melancholy 
afpecSi:,  and  jefumed  his  former  opinion,  that  he 
was  bewitched.  He  declared,  with  great  folemnity, 
that  this  was  v.'orfe  and  worfe,  for  that  a  wind 
diredly  in  his  teeth  was  worfe  than  no  wind  at  all. 
Had  we  purfued  the  courfe  which  the  wind  per- 
fuaded  us  to  take,  we  had  gone  diredly  for  New- 
fpufidland,  if  we  had  not  fallen  in  with  Ireland  in 

our 
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our  way.  Two  ways  remained  to  avoid  this  j  one 
was  to  put  into  a  port  of  Galicia;  the  other,  to  beat 
to  the  weft  ward  with  as  little  fail  as  poflible;  and 
this  was  our  captain's  ele^lion. 

As  for  us,  poor  paflengers,  any  port  would  have 
been  welcome  to  us  j  efpecially,  as  not  only  our 
frelh  provifions,  except  a  great  number  of  old 
ducks  and  fowls,  but  even  our  bread  was  come  to 
an  end,  and  nothing  but  Tea  bifcuit  remained, 
which  I  could  not  chew.  So  that  now,  for  the  firil 
time  in  my  life,  I  faw  what  it  was  to  want  a  bit  of 
bread. 

The  wind,  however,  was  not  fo  unkind  as  we 
had  apprehended;  but  having  declined  with  the 
fun,  it  changed  at  the  approach  of  the  moon,  and 
became  again  favourable  to  us  j  though  fo  gentle, 
that  the  next  day's  obfervation  carried  us  very  little 
to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre.  This  evening 
at  fix,  the  wind,  which  had  been  very  quiet  all  day, 
rofe  very  high,  and  continuing  in  our  favour,  drove 
us  feven  knots  an  hour. 

This  day  we  faw  a  fail,  the  only  one,  as  I  heard 
of,  we  had  feen  in  our  whole  paflage  through  the 
Bay.  I  mention  this  on  account  of  what  appeared 
to  me  fomewhat  extraordinary.  Though  fhe  was 
at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  I  could  only  perceive  fhe 
was  a  fhip,  the  failors  difcovered  fhe  was  a  fnow 
bound  to  a  port  in  Galicia. 

Sunday.  After  prayers,  which  our  good  captain 
read  on  the  deck  with  an  audible  voice,  and  with 
but  one  miftake,  of  a  lion  for  Elias,  in  the  fccond 
lefTon  for  this  day,  we  found  ourfelves  far  advanced 
in  42°,  and  the  captain  declared  we  lliould  fup  off 
Porte.  We  had  not  much  wind  this  day  j  but,  as 
this  was  directly  in  our  favour,  we  made  it  up  with 
fail,  of  which  we  crowded  all  we  had.  We  went 
only  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  but  with  (o 
yneafy  a  motion,  continually  rolling  from  fide  to 
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fide,  that  I  fuffered  more  than  I  had  done  in  our 
whole  voyage  J  my  bowels  being  almoft  twifted  out 
of  my  belly.  However,  the  day  was  very  ferene 
and  bright,  and  the  captain,  who  was  in  high 
fpirits,  affirmed  he  had  never  pafled  a  pleafanter  at- 
fea. 

The  wind  continued  fo  brifl-i  that  we  ran  upward 
of  fix  knots  an  hour  the  whole  night. 

Mo^iday.  In  the  morning,  our  captain  concluded 
that  he  was  got  into  lat.  40"^  and  was  very  little 
fliort  of  the  Burlings,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
charts.  We  came  up  with  them  at  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon, being  the  firft  land  we  had  diftincftly  {ttn 
fince  we  lefp  Devonlhire.  They  confift  of  abun- 
dance of  litile  rocky  iflands,  a  little  dillant  from  the 
fliore,  tijree  of  them  only  fiiewing  themfelves  above 
the  water. 

Here  the  Portuguefe  maintain  a  kind  of  gar- 
rifon,  if  we  may  allow  it  that  name.  It  confifts  of 
malefaclors,  who  are  baniflied  hither  for  a  term, 
for  divers  fmall  offences.  A  policy  which  they  may 
have  copied  from  the  Egyptians,  as  we  may  read  in 
Diodorus  Siculus.  That  wife  people,  to  prevent 
the  corruption  of  good  manners  by  evil  communi- 
cation, built  a  town  on  the  Red-Sea,  whither  they 
tranfported  a  great  number  of  their  criminals,  hav- 
ing firft  fet  an  indelible  mark  on  them,  to  prevent 
their  returning  and  mixing  with  the  fober  part  of 
their  citizens. 

Thefe  rocks  lie  about  fifreen  leagues  north-weft 
of  Cape  Roxentj  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
Rock  cf  Lifbon  j  which  v^  ^  paft  early  the  next 
morning.  The  wind,  indeed,  would  have  carried 
us  thither  fooner  j  but  the  captain  was  not  in  a  hurry, 
as  he  was  to  lofe  nothing  by  his  delay. 

Tuefday.  This  is  a  very  high  mountain,  fituated 
on  the  northern  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tajo,  which  rifing  about  Madrid,    in   Spain,  and 
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Ibon  becoming  navigable  for  finall  crafc,  empties 
itfelf,  after  a  long  courfe,  into  the  fea,  about  four 
leagues  below  Lifoon. 

On  the  fummit  of  the  rock  flands  a  hermitage, 
which  is  now  in  the  pofiefiion  of  an  Englifhman, 
who  was  formerly  mafter  of  a  veflel  trading  to  Lif- 
bon  i  and  having  changed  his  religion  and  his 
manners,  the  latter  of  which,  at  leall,  were  none 
of  the  beft,  betook  himfelf  to  this  place,  in  order 
to  do  penance  for  his  fins.  He  is  now  very  old, 
and  hath  inhabited  this  hermitage  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  during  which  he  hath  received  fome 
countenance  from  the  royal  fam.ily  j  and  particu- 
larly from  the  preft^nt  queen  dowager,  whofe  piety 
refufes  no  trouble  or  expence  by  which  flie  may 
make  a  profelyte;  being  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  fav- 
ing  one  foul  would  repay  all  the  endeavours  of  her 
life. 

Here  we  waited  for  the  tide,  and  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  furveying  the  face  of  the  country,  the  foil 
of  which,  at  this  feafon,  exactly  refembles  an  old 
brick  kiln,  or  a  field  where  the  green-fward  is  pared 
up  and  fet  a  burning^  or  rather  a  fmoaking,  in  little 
heaps,  to  m.anure  the  land.  The  fight  wiii,  per- 
haps, of  all  others,  make  an  Englilliman  proud  of^ 
and  pleafed  with,  his  own  country,  which  in  verdure 
excels,  I  believe,  every  other  country.  Another  de- 
ficiency here,  is  the  want  of  large  trees,  nothing  above 
a  flirub  being  here  to  be  difcovered  in  the  circum- 
ference of  many  miles. 

At  this  place  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  who, 
being  the  fird  Portuguefe  we  fpoke  to,  gave  us 
an  infiance  of  that  religious  obfervancc  which  is 
paid  by  all  nations  to  their  laws-,  for,  whereas,  it 
is  here  a  capital  offence  to  afllft  any  peribn  in  go- 
ing on  fhore  from  a  foreign  velfcl,  before  it  hath 
been  examined,  and  every  perfon  in  it  viewed  by 
the  magiftratcs  of  health,  as  they  are  called,  this 

worthy 
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worthy  pilot,  for  a  very  fmall  reward,  rowed  the 
Portuguefe  priefl:  to  fliore  at  this  place,  beyond 
which  he  did  not  dare  to  advance;  and  in  ventur- 
ing whither  he  had  given  fufficient  teftimony  of  love 
for  his  native  country. 

We  did  not  enter  the  Tajo^till  noon,  when,  after 
pafTing  feveral  old  callles,  and  other  buildings, 
which  had  greatly  the  afpecl  of  ruins,  we  came  to 
the  caftle  of  BelHQe,  where  we  had  a  full  profpeft  of 
Lifbon,  and  were,  indeed,  v/ichin  three  miles  of  ir. 

Here  we  were  faluted  with  a  gun,  which  was  a 
fignal  to  pafs  no  farther,  till  we  had  complied  with 
certain  ceremonies,  which  the  laws  of  this  country 
require  to  be  obferved  by  all  fhips  which  arrive  in 
this  port.  We  were  obliged  tiien  to  caft  anchor, 
and  expe<5l  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftom.s, 
without  whofe  pafiport  no  fhip  muft  proceed  farther 
than  this  place. 

Here  likewife  we  received  a  vific  from  one  of 
thofe  magiftrates  of  health  before-mentioned.  He 
refufed  to  come  on  board  the  fhip,  till  every  perfon 
in  her  had  been  drawn  up  on  deck,  and  perfonally 
viewed  by  him.  This  occafioned  fome  delay  on  my 
part,  as  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  minute  to  lift  me 
from  the  cabin  to  the  deck.  The  captain  thougirt 
my  particular  cafe  might  have  been  excufed  from 
this  ceremony  j  and  that  it  would  be  abundantly 
fufficient  if  the  magiftrate,  who  was  obliged  after- 
wards to  vifit  the  cabin,  furveyed  me  there.  But 
this  did  not  fatisfy  the  magiftract's  ftricl  regard  to 
his  duty.  When  he  was  told  of  my  iamenefs,  he 
called  out  with  a  voice  of  authority,  *  Let  him  be 
*  brought  up,'  and  his  orders  were  prcitnrly  com- 
plied with.  He  was,  indeed,  a  perfon  of  great  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  of  moft  exa6l  fidelity  in  tlie  difcharge 
of  his  truft.  Both  which  are  the  more  admirable, 
as  his  falary  is  lefs  than  thirty  pounds  Englifh  per 
annum. 

Before 
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Before  a  fliip  hath  been  vifited  by  one  of  thofe 
magirtrates,  no  perfon  can  lawfully  go  on  board 
her;  nor  can  any  on  board  depart  from  her.  This 
I  faw  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  inllance.  The 
young  lad,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  one  of  our 
pafTengers,  was  here>,  met  by  his  father,  who,  on 
the  firlt  news  of  the  captain's  arrival,  came  from 
Lifbon  to  Bellillt  in  a  boat,  being  eager  to  embrace 
a  fon  whom  he  had  not  feen  for  many  years.  Buc 
when  he  came  along-fide  our  fhip,  neither  did  the 
father  dare  afcend,  nor  the  fon  defcend,  as  the  ma- 
giftrate  of  health  had  not  been  yet  on  board. 

Some  of  my  readers  will,  perhaps,  admire  the 
great  caution  of  this  policy,  fo  nicely  calculaced  for 
the  prefervation  of  this  country  from  all  peftilential 
diftempers.  Others  will  as  probably  regard  it  as 
too  exact  and  formal  to  be  conftantly  perfifted  in, 
in  feafons  of  the  utmod  fafety,  as  well  as  in  times 
of  danger.  I  will  not  decide  either  way;  but  will 
content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that  1  never  yet  faw 
or  heard  of  a  place  where  a  traveller  had  fo  much 
trouble  given  him  at  his  landing  as  here.  The  only 
ufe  of  which,  as  all  fuch  matters  begin  and  end  in 
form  only,  is  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  low  and 
mean  fellows  to  be  either  rudely  officious,  or  grofsly 
corrupt,  as  they  (hall  fee  occafion  to  prefer  the  gra-» 
tification  of  their  pride  or  of  their  avarice. 

Of  this  kind,  likewife,  is  that  power  which  is 
lodged  with  other  officers  here,  of  taking  away 
every  grain  of  fnuff,  and  every  leaf  of  tobacco, 
brought  hither  from  other  countries,  though  only 
for  the  temporary  ufe  of  the  perfon,  during  his 
refidence  here.  This  is  executed  with  great  info- 
lence,  and  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  very  fcandaloufly  j  for,  under  pretence  of 
fearching  for  tobacco  and  fnuff,  they  are  fure  to 
fteal  whatever  they  can  find,  infomuch,  that  when 
they  came  on  boa'-d,  our  failors  addrelled  us  in  the 
I  Covcnt- 
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Covent-Garden  language,  *  Pray,  gentlemen  gnd 
*  ladies,  take  care  of  your  fwords  and  watches/ 
Indeed,  I  never  yer.  favv  any  thing  equal  to  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  which  our  honeil  tars  every  mo- 
ment exprefied  for  thefc  Portuguefe  officers. 

At  Belliile  lies  buried  Catharine  of  Arragon,  widow 
of  Prince  Arthur,  cldeft  fon  of  our  Henry  VII.  after- 
wards married  to,  and  divorced  from,  Henry  VIII. 
Clofe  by  the  church  where  her  remains  are  depofited, 
is  a  large  convent  of  Geronymites,  one  of  the  mofb 
beautiful  piles  of  building  in  all  Portugal. 

In  the  evening  at  twelve,  our  fhip  having  re- 
ceived previous  vifits  from  all  the  neceflary  parties, 
took  the  advantage  of  the  tide,  and  having  failed 
up  to  Lifbon,  call  anchor  there,  in  a  calm,  and  a 
moon-lhiny  night,  which  made  the  paflage  incre- 
dibly pleafant  to  the  women,  who  remained  three 
hours  enjoying  it,  whilft  I  was  left  to  the  cooler 
tranfports  of  enjoying  their  pleafures  at  fecond- 
hand  J  and  yet,  cooler  as  they  may  be,  whoever  is 
totally  ignorant  of  fuch  fenfation,  is  at  the  fame 
time  void  of  all  ideas  of  friendfliip. 

Wednefday.  Lifbon,  before  which  we  now  lay  at 
anchor,  is  faid  to  be  built  on  the  fame  number  of 
hills  with  old  Rome ;  but  thefe  do  not  all  appear 
to  the  water;  on  the  contrary,  one  fees  from  thence 
one  vaft  high  hill  and  rock,  with  buildings  arifing 
above  one  another,  and  that  in  fo  ileep  and  almoll 
perpendicular  a  manner,  that  they  all  feem  to  have 
but  one  foundation. 

As  the  houfes,  convents,  churches,  &c,  are  large, 
and  all  built  with  white  flone,  they  look  very 
beautiful  at  a  dillance  ;  but  as  you  approach  nearer, 
and  find  them  to  want  every  kind  of  ornament,  all 
idea  of  beauty  vanifhes  at  once.  While  I  was  fur- 
veying  the  profped  of  this  city,  which  bears  fo 
little  refemblance  to  any  other  that  I  have  ever  feen, 
a  reflexion  occurred  to  me,  that  if  a  man  was  fud- 
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denly  to  be  removed  from  Palmyra  hither,  and 
fhould  take  a  view  of  no  other  ciry,  in  how  glorious 
a  light  would  the  ancient  architefture  appear  to 
him?  and  what  def^l.tion  and  deftrudlion  of  arts 
and  fciences  would  he  conclude  had  happened  be- 
tween the  feveral  sras  of  thefe  cities  ? 

I  had  now  waited  full  three  hours  upon  deck  for 
the  return  of  my  man,  Vv'hom  I  had  fent  to  befpeak 
a  good  dinner  (a  thing  which  had  been  long  un- 
known to  me)  on  fhore,  and  then  to  bring  a  Lifboii 
chaife  with  him  to  the  fea-fhore  j  bur,  it  feems,  the 
impertinence  of  the  providore  was  not  yet  brought 
to  a  conclufion.  At  three  o'clock,  when  I  was,  from 
emptinefs,  rather  faint  than  hungry,  my  man  re- 
turned, and  told  me,  there  wss  a  new  law  lately 
made,  that  no  palTenger  fliould  fet  his  foot  on  fliore 
without  a  fpecial  order  from  the  providore  ;  and  that 
he  himfelf  would  have  been  fent  to  prifon  for  dif- 
obeying  it,  had  he  not  been  protected  as  the  fervanc 
of  the  captain.  He  informed  me  likewife,  that  the 
captain  had  been  very  induftrious  to  get  this  order, 
but  that  it  was  then  the  providore's  hour  of  fleep, 
a  time  when  no  rrwn,  except  the  king  himfelf,  durft 
dilturb  him. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  though  in  a  part  of  my  nar-^ 
rative  which  may  be  more  agreeable  to  my  reader 
than  it  was  to  me,  the  providore  having  at  laft 
finithed  his  nap,  difpatched  this  abfurd  matter  of 
form,  and  gave  me  leave  to  come,  or  rather  to  be 
carried,  on  fhore. 

What  it  was  that  gave  the  firft  hint  of  this  ftrange 
law  is  not  eafy  to  guefs.  Poflibly,  in  the  infancy 
of  their  defection,  and  before  their  government 
could  be  well  eflablifhed,  they  were  willing  to 
guard  againft  the  bare  poflibility  of  furprife,  of  the 
luccefs  of  which  bare  pofFibility  the  Trojan  horfe 
will  remain  for  ever  on  record,  as  a  great  and  me- 
morable example.  Now  the  Portuguefe  have  no 
walls  to  fecure  them,  and  a  velfel  of  two  or  three 
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hundred  tuns  will  contain  a  much  larger  body  of 
troops  than  could  be  concealed  in  that  famous  ma- 
chine, though  Virgil  tells  us  (fomewhat  hyperboli- 
cally,  1  believe)  that  it  was  as  big  as  a  mountain. 

About  feven  in  the  evening  I  got  into  a  chaife 
on  fliore,  and  was  driven  through  the  naftiefl  city 
in  the  world,  though  at  the  lame  time  one  of  the 
mod  populous,  to  a  kind  of  coffee-houfe,  which  is 
very  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  about 
a  mile  from  the  city,  and  hath  a  very  fine  profpecl 
of  the  river  Tajo  from  Lifoon  to  the  fea. 

Here  we  regaled  ourlelves  with  a  good  fupper, 
for  which  we  were  as  well  charged,  as  if  the  bill 
had  been  made  on  the  Bath  road,  between  Newbury 
and  London. 

And  now  we  could  joyfully  fay, 
Egrejfi  optata  Trees  potiuntur  arena. 

Therefore  in  the  words  of  Horace, 
»■»    ■      tie  Finis  chart teque  vio'que. 
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MUST  canfefs  myfelf  to  be  one  of  thofe 
who  brought  with  me  to  the  perufal  of  the 
late  publifhcd  volumes  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  a 
very  high  prejudice  to  the  do(5trines  faid  to  have 
been  eflabliflied  in  them;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
can  as  truly  affert,  that  I  had  the  highefl,  and 
ilronged  prepofielTion,  in  favour  of  the  abilities  of 
the  author.  Such,  indeed,  was  this  prepoflefiion, 
that  it  might,  I  think,  be  a  fufficient  warrant  of  a 
man's  candour  againft  any  prejudice  whatever;  and 
it  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  this  candour  that  1  declare, 
upon  the  perufal,  I  have  found  my  prepoflefTions 
greatly  abated,  and  my  prejudices  not  in  the  lead 
removed. 

Could  it  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that  all  mankind 
were  alike  able  to  try  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  to 
form  their  judgment  on  the  weight  of  argument 
and  evidence  only,  I  think  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger in  leaving  the  decifion  of  this  matter  upon  his 
lordfliip's  own  realoning,  without  any  attempt  to 
anfwer  him.  But  when  we  confider  how  very  weak 
the  abilities  of  mankind  in  general  are,  in  difquifi- 
tions  of  this  nature ;  how  much  weaker  they  are 
rendered  for  this  purpofe  by  want  of  due  atten- 
tion ;  and,  laflly,  how  apt  they  are  to  carry  any 
little  partiality  which  they  have  preconceived  be- 
fore the  examination  of  a  caufe,  up  to  the  final  de- 
X  2  cifion 
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cifion  of  it  in  their  minds,  it  may  polTibly  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  fociety  to  fiiffer  luch  pernicious 
doctrines  to  ftand  unobjecled  to  with  fo  great  a 
name  at  their  head.  Many,  I  am  convinced,  will 
think  the  authority  oi^  this  name  alone  fufficient  to 
eftablifli  their  own  belief  upon,  without  any  farther 
inquiry  at  all.  Many  others  will  imagine  very  little 
inquiry  neceffary,  and,  though  they  did  not  intirely 
acquiefce  in  taking  his  word,  will  be  eafily  cajoled 
with  his  reafons,  which,  however  little  they  may 
have  of  fubflnnce,  have  much  of  the  fpecious  orna- 
ments of  wit  and  language,  with  all  the  allurements 
of  novelty  both  of  ftyle  and  mannerj  and,  finally, 
v/ith  an  appearance,  at  leaft,  of  reading,  very  lin- 
gular and  extenfive. 

From  which  laPc  particular  may  arife  a  third  fort 
very  worthy  of  receiving  fome  abidance  on  this  oc- 
cafion  J  fuch,  I  mean,  as  have  not  the  leafl  incli- 
nation to  his  lordfliip's  doctrines,  nor  would,  in- 
deed, aflent  to  them  on  the  authority  of  any  man 
breathing,  who  m.ay  yet  have  wanted  l^ifure  or  op- 
portunity fufficient  to  provide  themfelves  with  a 
proper  fund  of  knowledge,  to  give  a  ready  anfwer 
to  various  affertions  which  will  occur  in  the  works 
new  under  confideration,  and  which,  though  they 
have  the  worft  of  tendencies,  have  in  reality  them- 
felves no  better  fupport  (and  not  always  fo  good  a 
one)  than  fome  very  weak  and  fiender  hypotheHs, 
and  are  at  other  times  built  on  tlie  revival  of  old 
chimerical  [principles  which  have  been  confuted  and 
exploded  long  ago. 

Now,  to  all  thefe  different  confritutions,  we 
Ihall  endeavour  to  apply  our  feveral  antidotes.  And 
here,  luckily  for  us,  we  are  provided  v/ith  an  argu- 
ment which  muft  moft  eftecftually  (iiencc  thofe  who 
are  the  mod  difficult  of  all  others  to  be  ufually 
dealt  with  in  the  way  of  reafoning;  fuch  are  the 
perfons  I  mentioned  in  the  firft  clafs,  who  believe 
7  '  from 
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from  authoriiv  only,  and  v.ho  have  noc  yet,  with, 
the  fchools,  given  up  the  irrefiftable  argument:  of, 
he  F-iimfeif  faid  ir. 

The  force  of  this  argument,  however,  even  in  the 
days  when  it  flouriilied  moO:,  drew  all  its  Rrcngth 
from  a  fuppofition  that,  if  he  himfeJf  faid  it,  he 
himfelf  believed  it:  for,  if  it  could  have  been 
proved  of  Ariftotle  that  he  had  alTerted  pr^  and  coUf 
and  had,  with  the  fame  clearnefs,  afiirmed  in  one 
part  of  his  works  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  in  ano- 
ther the  fair.e  things  not  to  be,  none  of  his  fchoiars 
would  have  known  which  he  believed,  and  ail 
others  would,  perhaps,  have  thought  that  he  had 
no  belief  at  all  in,  nor  indeed  any  knowledge  of, 
the  matter. 

If,  therefore,  his  lordfhip  fnall  appear  to  have 
made  ufe  of  this  duplicity  of  affertion,  and  that  not 
in  one  or  two,  but  in  many  inftan^es,  miay  we  not 
draw  the  like  ccnclufions  ?  Luckily,  perliaps,  for 
his  lordiliip,  we  may  not  be  driven  to  the  fame  ab- 
folute  degree  of  uncertainty  as  muft  have  refulted 
from  the  cafe  of  Ariftotle,  as  I  have  put  it  above; 
fince  our  noble  author  himfelf  feems  to  have  \th 
us  a  kind  of  clue,  v^hich  will  fufEciently  lead  to  the 
difcovery  of  his  meaning,  and  v/ili  fhew  us,  as  often, 
as  he  is  pleafed  to  affert  both  fides  of  a  contradidion, 
on  which  fide  we  are  to  believe  him. 

And  here  I  (liall  premife  two  cautions :  one  of 
which  I  fhall  borrow  from  the  rules  eftablilhed 
among  writers  ;  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  other  I 
fnall  endeavour  to  evince,  from  a  rule  given  us  by 
one  of  the  greateft  lawyers  whom  this  kingdom 
ever  bred. 

The  firfl:  is,  that  of  interpretinQ-  the  fenfe  of  an 
author  with  the  utmoft  candour,  fo  as  not  to  charge 
him  with  any  grofs  and  invidious  meaning,  when 
his  words  are  fufceptible  of  a  much  more  benign 
and  favourable  fenfe. 

X  3  The 
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The  fecond  is,  the  obfervanon  formed  upon  the- 
works  of  judge  Littleton,  by  lord  chief  judice  Cokej 
this  is,  that  whenever  that  great  lawyer  is  pleafed  to 
put  down  two  opinions  dirediy  contradicting  each 
other,  that  the  latter  opinion  is  always  the  belt,  and 
always  his  own. 

To  apply  thefe  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  I  firfl:  of  all 
recommend  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  that  when- 
ever he  fhall  rind  two  aflertions  diredly  contrary  to 
each  other  (and  many  fuch  we  do  promife  to  pro- 
duce to  him)  one  of  which  directly  tends  to  take 
away  all  religion  whatever,  and  the  other  as  direftly 
to  eftabliih  natural  religion  at  leafl",  that  he  will  be 
fo  kind,  fince  it  is  impolTible  that  my  lord  fliould 
have  believed  both,  to  imagine  that  he  rather  be-, 
lieved  the  latter;  efpecially  as  this  latter,  from  its 
eontradicfting  the  apparent  purpofe  of  the  author,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lafl;  fet  down  ;  and,  confequently, 
will  have  my  lord  Coke's  fan6tion  in  favour  of  the 
fuperior  authority. 

Laftly,  if  it  fliould  ever  happen  that  his  lordfhip^s 
fentiments  fhould  be  more  clearly  expreffed  in  favour 
of  the  worfe  than  of  the  better  doctrine,  we  will  en- 
deavour all  that  in  us  lies  to  explain  and  illuftrate 
thofe  hints  i  by  which^  we  truit,.  he  will  always  afTift 
a  careful  and  accurate  examiner  in  refcuing  the  efo- 
teric  purity  of  his  doctrines  from  that  lefs  amiable  ap- 
pearance in  which  their  exoteric  garb  repreients  them. 

In  fliort,  we  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  appear  as  a 
fa6b  beyond  all  contell,  that  his  lordfhip  v/as  in  jeft 
through  the  whole  work  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  examine.  If  an  inflamed  zealot  fhould,  in  his 
warmth,  compare  fuch  jefting  to  his  in  the  Pfalmifls 
or,  if  a  cooler  difpofition  fliould  afk,  how  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  jeft  with  matters  of  fuch  importance  ?  I  con- 
fefs  I  have  no  defence  againft  the  accufation,  nor  can 
give  any  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to  the  queftion.  To  this, 
indeed,  I  could  fay,  and  it  is  all  that  I  could  fay,  that 
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my  lord  Bolingbroke  was  a  great  genius,  fent  into 
the  world  for  great  and  afronifhing  purpofes.  That 
the  ends,  as  well  as  means,  of  action  in  fuch  perfon- 
ages,  are  above  the  comprehenfion  of  the  vulgar. 
That  his  life  was  one  fcene  of  the  wonderful  through- 
out. Thar,  as  the  temporal  happinefs,  the  civil  li- 
berties and  properties  of  Europe,  were  the  game  of 
his  earlieft  youth,  there  could  be  no  fport  fo  ade- 
quate to  the  entertainment  of  his  advanced  age,  as 
the  eternal  and  final  happinefs  of  all  mankind.  That 
this  is  the  noblefl  converfation.  of  character,  and 
might,  if  perceived  in  himfelf,  poffibly  lead  our 
great  genius  to  fee  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  light 
of  a  dramatic  poet,  and  that  part  of  his  works  which 
we  inhabit  as   a  drama,  *  The  fenfitive  inhabitants 

*  of  our  globe,'  fays  lord  Bolingbroke*,  «  like  the 

*  dramatis  ferfona^  have  different  charaflers,  and  are 
^  applied  to  different  purpofes  of  a6lion  in  every 
'  fcene.     The  feveral  parts  of  the  material  world, 

*  like  the  machines  of  a  theatre,  were  contrived  not 

*  for  the  aiStors,  but  for  the  a6lion  \  and  the  whole 

*  order  and  fyftcm  of  the  drama  would  be  difordered 

*  and  fpoiled,  if  any  alteration  was  made  in  either. 

*  The  nature  of  every  creature,  his  manner  of  being, 
'  is  adapted  to  his  (late  here,  to  the  place  he  is   to 

*  inhabit,  and,  as  wc  may  fay,  to  the  part  he  is  to 
'  a6t.'  It  hath  been,  I  think,  too  common  with 
poets  to  aggrandize  their  profefllon  with  fuch  kind 
of  fimilies,  and  I  have,  fomewhere  in  an  Englifli 
dramatic  writer,  met  with  one  fo  nearly  refembling 
the  above,  that  his  lordfhip  might  be  almoft  fuf- 
pefled  to  have  read  it  likewife;  but  fuch  conceits 
are  inconfiftent  with  any  (even  the  lead)  pretence  to 
philofophy.  I  recoileift,  indeed,  a  fingle  inilance, 
in  the  writings  of  Jordano  Bruno,  who  was  burnt  ac 
llome  for  herefy,  or,  if  we  believe  Scioppius,  for 
moll  horrid   blafphemy,   the  latter  end  of  the  fif- 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  i-]j, 
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tecnth  century  j  and  who,  from  a  want  of  a  due 
correfpondence  between  the  pafilve  powers  of  nnat- 
ter,  and  the  active  power  of  God,  compares  the 
Supreme  Being  to  a  fiddler,  who  hath  {\d\\  to  play, 
but  cannot  for  want  of  a  fiddle.  This,  it  mull  be 
confeffed,  is  going  fomewhat  farther;  as  mucli  far- 
ther, in  reality,  as  to  defcend  from  the  ftage  to  the 
orcheftra.  This  ludicrous  treatment  of  the  Being 
fo  univerfally  (for  half  a  dozen  madmen  muft  not 
be  allowed  to  firip  any  opinion  of  univerfality) 
acknowledged  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  things,  whillt 
it  founds  fo  ill  in  the  grave  voice  of  reafon,  very 
well  becomes  the  lips  of  a  droll  i  for  novelty,  bold- 
nefs,  and  even  abfurdity,  as  they  all  tend  to  furprife^ 
do  often  give  a  poignancy  to  wit,  and  ferve  to  en- 
hance a  jeil.  This  affords  a  fecond  reafon  why  we 
may  fufpeft  his  lord  11) ip  was  not  over  ferious  in  the 
v/ork  before  us. 

Thirdly,  That  his  lordiliip  never  thought  proper 
to  revife  this  performance,  is  a  very  ftrong  argu- 
ment that  he  could  not  be  in  earneft  either  in  be- 
lieving himfelf  in  his  own  doctrines,  or  in  endea- 
vouring  to  imprint  fuch  a  belief  on  others.     That 
he  did  not  in  faft  revife  his  works  is  manifeft,  from 
the  numerous  contradi(5tions  that  occur  in  them,  and 
thefe  often  in  the  fame  pagej  fo  that,  for  the  mod 
parr,  they  could  not  efcape  the  dulleft  and  biuntefS: 
degree   of  penetration  j    furely   we  cannot   impute 
fuch  repeared  overfight  to  on.e  who  hath  fo  explicitly 
afferted,  *  That  to  be  liable  to  contradict  yourfelf> 
is  to  be  liable  to  one  of  the  greateft  of  human  im.- 
perfedions  !  An  author,  in  the  fird  hurry  of  fetting 
down  his  thoughts  on  a  fubjecft  which  warms  him, 
may  pofTibly,  indeed,  affert  two  opinions  not  per- 
fe611y  reconcilable  with  each  other;   nay,  there  are 
fome  writers  from  whom  wc  can  reafonably  expert 
no  Icfs ;  fince,  as  Archbilhop  Tillotfbn  obferves,  ic 

*  ElTays,  p.  181. 
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IS  hard  to  contradict  truth  and  nature,  without  con- 
tradidiing  one's-fclf.  But  to  expunge  fuch  miftakes 
is  the  office  of  revifal  and  correftion  ;  and  therefore, 
a  work  in  which  thefe  miftakes  abound,  is  very  juiliy 
called  an  incorreft  performance.  As  this  work 
therefore  doth,  more  than  any  which  I  ever  law,  af- 
ford us  indances  of  what  his  lordfnip  calls  the  greateft 
human  imperfedion,  charity  fhews  me  no  more  can- 
did way  of  accounting  for  them  than  this  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

Laftly,  The  very  form  and  title,  under  which  the 
noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to  introduce  iiis  phi- 
lofophy  into  the  world,  is  a  very  ftrong  evidence  of 
the  juftice  of  all  the  foregoing  oblervations.  We 
may  form,  I  think,  one  general  precept  fromi  the 
trite  llory  of  Archimedes  j  this  is,  not  to  undertake 
any  great  work  without  preconcerting  fuch  means 
as  may  be  adequate  to  the  execution.  Now  to  turn 
the  material  world  topfy-turvy,  is  a  projecl  fcarce 
more  difiicult  in  appearance,  than  to  perform  the 
fame  notable  exploit  in  the  intelledual.  And  yet 
Archimedes  might  as  judicioufly  have  fixed  his  ma- 
chine in  vacuo  J  as  his  lordiliip  hath  chofen  to  argue 
againft  the  beft  eflablifned  fvitem.s  in  the  intelledual 
world,  in  fragments  of  elTays.  This  method,  not 
to  mention  the  indignity  it  offers  to  the  fubjed:  in 
difpute,  is  treating  the  whole  body  of  the  learned 
with  more  fupercilious  difrefpeft  than  nature  feems 
yet  to  have  qualified  any  member  of  that  body  to 
exprefs  towards  the  reft  of  his  brethren  ;  and  which 
muft  appear  to  be  wonderful,  if  ferious,  in  one  who 
exprefles  To  modefb  an  opinion  of  his  own  critical 
talents;  though,  as  to  iiis  modefly,  it  mud  indeed 
be  confefled  to  be  fbmewhat  feafoned  with  a  due 
mixture  of  contempt. 

But  whatever  may  lefTen  the  idea  cf  his  lordfnip's 
modefty,  there  is  only  one  way  to  lelTen  that  of  his 
abfurdityi  this  is,  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  jeR  : 
nay,  there  is  one   v.ay  to  ke   this  abfurdity  in  an 

amiable 
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amiable  light;  for  in  fuch  a  light  will  he  appear,  if 
"we  fuppofe  that  he  puts  on  the  jack  pudding's  coat 
with  the  noble  view  of  expofing  and  ridiculing  thofe 
pernicious  tenets,  which  have  lately  been  propagated, 
with  a  zeal  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  than 
its  fuccefs. 

That  fuch  an  attempt  of  expofing  any  popular 
error  would  always  prove  viclorious,  is,  I  think,  ex- 
tremely probable.  My  lord  Shaftibury  hath  been 
blamed  for  faying,  '  That  ridicule  is  one  of  thofe 
*  principal  lights  or  natural  mediums  by  which 
'  things  are  to  be  viewed,  in  order  to  a  thorough 
'  recognition  J  for  that  truth,  it  is  fuppofed,  may 
«  bear  ail  lights*.'  Perhaps  there  may  be  fome 
juliice  in  this  cenfure,  as  truth  may  by  fuch  a  trial 
be  fubjeded  to  mifreprefentation,  and  become  a 
more  eafy  prey  to  the  malice  of  its  enemies;  a 
flagrant  inftance  of  which  we  have  in  the  cafe  of 
Socrates. 

But  vvhatever  obje6tion  there  may  be  againfl  try- 
ing truth  by  ridicule,  there  can  be  none,  I  appre- 
hend, of  making  ufe  of  its  affiftance  in  expelling 
and  banifhing  all  falfehood  and  impollure,  when  once 
fairly  convicfted,  out  of  fociety;  and  as  this  method 
is  for  this  purpofe  very  unexceptionable,  fo  is  it 
generally  the  moft  efficacious  that  can  be  invented; 
as  vvill  appear  by  fonie  examples  which  will  occur 
in  the  courfe  of  our  comment  on  his  lordfhip's 
cffays,  or  fragments  of  eiTays,  on  which  we  fhali 
now  enter  without  further  preface  or  apology. 

*  EfTay  on  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour,  part  I.  fed,  i.. 
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ND  here,  as  a  proof  that  we  are  as  liable  zo 
be  corrupted  by  our  books  as  by  our  compa- 
nions, I  am  in  danger  of  fetting  out  with  a  contra- 
diction. Nay,  I  mud  yet  venture  to  do  this  in  fome 
degree  with  my  eyes  open,  and  luuft  lay  my  defence 
on  a  di(i:in£lion  rather  too  nice,  and  which  relies  too 
much  on  the  candour  of  my  reader. 

The  truth  is,  ournoble  author's  chief  (Irength  lies 
in  that  very  circumftance  which  I  have  before  alTerted 
to  be  of  itfelf  alone  a  fufficient  argument  of  his 
weaknefs  j  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  his  manner 
affords  fuch  a  prote(?-ion  to  his  matter,  that  if  he 
had  defigned  to  referve  to  himfelf  the  foJe  privilege 
ofanfwcring  his  own  doctrine,  he  could  not  have 
invented  a  more  ingenious  or  effectual  contrivance. 
It  hath  been  alleged  as  a  good  reafon  for  not  an- 
fwering  certain  books,  that  one  muft  be  obliged  firft 
to  reid  them;  but  furely  we  fliall  find  few  men  {o 
very  charitable,  or  fo  much  our  friends,  to  give 
them  order  and  method  with  a  view  only  of  compli- 
menting them  with  an  anfwer. 

This,  however,  I  attempted,  though  I  own  with 
no  great  fuccefs ;  and  that  not  fo  much,  I  appre- 
hend, from  want  of  fufRcient  matter  to  make  out 
fuch  colourable  fyftems  as  may  be  expeCled  in  fuch 
a  writer,  as  from  a  certain  dark,  cautious,  and  loofe 
manner  of  exprefilng  his  fentiments,  which  muft 
arife  either  from  a  writer's  defire  of  not  being  very 
eafily  explained,  or  from  an  incapacity  of  makino- 
himfelf  very  clearly  underftood.  The  difficulties 
arifing  to  the  commentator  on  thefe  fragments,  will 
appear  to  be  affignable  only  to  the  former  caufe  : 
for  a  very  indifferent  reader  will  be  fcldom  at  a  lofs 
i»  comprehending  his  lordihip  in  his  own  works ; 
6  but 
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but  to  transfer  his  doiftrines  with  their  authority 
(i.  e.  the  ipfe  dixit  of  the  author)  into  another  work, 
is  often  very  difficult,  and  wichout  long  quotations, 
too  apt  to  tire  the  reader,  impoffible.  In  this  light 
a  very  fine  thought  of  Mr.  Pope's  occurs  to  my 
mennory. 

*'  Tho'  index-learning  turns  no  fludent  pale, 
**  It  holds  the  eel  of  icience  by  the  tail." 

The  bed  vv'ay  then  of  proceeding  with  fo  flippery 
areafoner;  the  only  way,  indeed,  in  which  i  fee 
any  poffibility  of  proceeding  with  hmn,  is  firfl  to  lay 
down  fomc  general  rules,  all  of  which  will  hereafter 
be  proved  out  of  his  writings,  and  then  puriuing 
liim  chapter  by  chapter,  to  extract  the  fevcral  proofs, 
however  fcattered  and  difperfed,  which  tend  to  efta- 
blifh  both  parts  of  the  contradidlions,  which  1  fhall 
now  fet  down. 

Our  noble  author  fets  out  in  his  firft  feclion,  with 
a  fly  infinuation,  that  it  is  poflible  for  the  graved  of 
philofophers  on  the  graveft  offubjects,  to  advance 
propofitions  in  jeft.  '  It  is  more  probable,'  fays 
Lord  B ,  *  and  it  is  more  candid  to   believe, 

*  that   this   philofopher  (Defcartes)  was   in  earneft, 

*  than  that  he  was   in   jclt,  when   he  advanced  this 

*  propofition*,'  concerning  the  immutability  and  eternity 
of  certain  mathematical  truths,  I  will  add,  that  I  be- 
lieve that  an  idea  of  fuch  jeding  had  never  any  foot- 
ing in  a  human  head,  till  it  firft  found admiffion  into 
that  of  this  noble  lord. 

In  the  fame  ftftion  his  lordfLip   proceeds  thus  : 

'  The  ancients  thought  matter  eternal,  and  affumed 

«  that   the   Demiurgus,  or  Divine  Architedl,  com- 

*  pofed  the  frame  of  the  v/orld  vv^ith  materials  which 

*  were  ready  prepared,  and  independently  on  him, 
«  in  a  confufed  chaos.  Much  in  the  fame  manner 
'  fuch  mecaphyficians  as  the  le^arned  Cud  worth  have 

•  Ellays,  p.  4. 

imagined 


c 
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*  imagined  a  fort  of  intelleftual  chaos,  a  (ihaos  of 
eternalideas,  of  incorporeal  efiences,  independent 
on  God,  felf  exiftent,  and  therefore  co-eval  wirh 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  anterior  to  all 
other  natures.  In  this  intelledual  chaos  God  fees, 
and  man  muft  endeavour  to  fee,   the  natures,  the 

*  real  efTcnces  of  things  j  and  thus  the  foundiuions  of 
morality  are  laid  higher  than  the  exiftence  of  any 
moral  agents,  before  there  vvas  any  fyftem  of  be- 
ing from  which  the  obligations  to  it  could  refult, 

'  or  to  which  they  could  be  applied;  juft  as  the 
'  lame  philofophers  fuppofe  the  incorporeal  effences 
«  or  v/hite  and  black  to  have  exifted  v/hen  there  was 
<  no  fuch  thing  as  colour,  and  thofe  of  a  fquare  and 
«  circle,  when  there  was  neither  form  nor  figure*.' 

Mere  I  am  afraid  the  learned  peer  liath  gone  no 
farther  for  his  erudition  than  the  firil  or  fecond 
pages  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  ;  for  could  he  be 
recalled  from  the  dead,  contrary  to  his  own  doc- 
trine, as  he  hath  recalled  Defcartes,  and  were  aflced 
whom  he  meant  by  the  ancients,  he  could  not  cer- 
tainly anfwer  in  general,  the  ancient  philofophers, 
for  then  the  whole  tribe  of  atheifts  would  be  ready 
to  teftify  againfl:  him.  If  he  (liouid  anlwer,  that  he 
meant  the  ancient  atheifts  only^  and  lefs  he  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  mean  by  thofe  who  are  well-bred 
enough  to  fuppofe  he  meant  any  thing,  he  will  be 
far  from  finding  even  among  thefe  an  univerfal  con- 
currence with  his  opinion.  Thales,  the  chief  of  the 
Grecian  fages,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  firft  turned 
his  thoughts  to  phyfiological  enquiries,  affirmed  the 
independent  pre-exiftence  of  God  from  all  eternity. 
The  words  of  Laertius  are  rem.arkable,  and  I  will 
render  them  with  the  moft  literal  exaftnefs  in  my 
power.     He  aflerted,  fp.ys  Laertius,  '  That  God  was 

*  the  oldeft  of  all   beings,  for  he  exifted  without  a 

*  previous  cattfe  even  in  the  way  of  generation; 

•  Efl'ays,  page  6. 

«  that 
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*  that  the  world  was  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  thing's; 
^  for  it  was  created  by  God,  &c.*  '  1  his  notion 
cf  the  creation  Arillotle  tells  us,  was  agreeable  to 
the  concurrent  voice  of  all  antiquity  :  *  All,'  fiivs  he, 
'  aderc  the  creation  of  the  world  j   but  they  differ  in 

*  this,  that  Ibme  will  have  the  world  fnfceptible  of 
*^  diilblution,  which  others  deny  f.'  On  this  occa- 
iion  Ariitotle  names  Empedocles  and  FIcraciitus, 
bur,  which  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  never  meniions 
Thaks.  The  opinion  itfelf  is  oppofcd  by  the  Sta- 
gyrite ;  and  this  oppofition  he  was  forced  to  niain- 
lain,  or  he  murt  have  given  up  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  which  he  very  juilly  afTerts  to  be  inconfiflent 
with  any  idea  of  its  creation.  But  we  will  difmifs 
the  ancients  from  the  bar,  and  fee  how  his  lordHiip 
will  fiipport  his  arraignment  of  the  moderns.  The 
charge  againft  them  is,  that  they  have  li oJden  cer- 
tain ideas,  or  incorporeal  elTences  to  be  felf-exiftenr.. 
Concerning  thele  doflrines  his  lordflriip  thus  ha- 
rangues in  the  very  fame  paget,  Mr.  Locke  ob- 
ferves,  how  impofible  'it  is  for  us  to  conceive  cer- 
^  tain  relations,  habitudes,  and  conne6tions,  vifibly 
«  included  in  fome  of  our  ideas,  to  be  feparable  from 
'  them  even   by  infinite  power.  Let  us  obferve,  on 

<  this  occafion,  how  impoflible,  or,  at  leaft,  how 
«  extremely  difficul:  it  is  for  us  to  feparate  the  idea 
«  of  eternity  from  certain  moral  and   mathematical 

<  truths,  as  well  as  from  fuch  as  are  called  necelTary, 
«  and   are  felf-evident  on  one  hand;  and,  on    the 

<  other,  how  impoffible  it  is  to  conceive  that  truths 

<  fliould  exift  before  the  things  to  which  they  are 
*  relative;  or  particular  natures  and  effences,  be- 
«  fore  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  nature,  and  when  there 
^  was  no  being  but  the  fuper-eflential  Being  §.' 

*  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  i.  feft,  35.  where  I  fubniit  to  the  learneH 
reader  the  conftruftion  he  will  obferve  I  have  given  to  the  differen"- 
jmport  ofthofe  terms  a>EW,Toi'  and  ■koi^.a..  ;  the  firft  of  which  may 
be  confidered  as  a  qualified,  the  latter  as  an  abfolute  cauie. 

f  Arillot.  de  ccelo,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  J  Efiay,  page  6. 

§  Ellav  en  liujnan  Undcrflanding,  1.  iv,  cap.  3.   §.  29. 

'  '  If 
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If  I  had  any  inclination   to  cavil,  I  might,  with 
truth,  affert,   that  no  fuch  paflage  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Locke.     His  words  are  :  '  In  fomeof  our  ideas 
'  there   are  certain   relations,  habitudes,  and   con- 
'  neclions,  fo  vifibly  included  in  the  nature  of  the 
*  ideas   themfelves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them 
<  feparable  from  them    by  any  power  whatfoever.' 
It  may  be  anfwered,  perhaps,  that  the  violence  is 
done  rather  to   the  exprefTion,  than  to  the  meaning 
of  this  truly  great   man  j  but   if  I   fliould  candidl'' 
admit  that  he  feems,  from  the  immediate  context 
to  mean  no  lefs  (I  fay  feems  to  meanj  for,  Vv'hoever 
will  carefully  compare  what  is  faid   in   another  part 
of  the  fame  book*,  of  the  powers  of  the  wAnd  in 
forming  the  archetypes  of  its  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes,  may  poffibly  think  he  lees   fufficient  reafon 
for  refolving  what  is  here  affirmed  of  arbitrary  (not 
infinite)  power,  into  the  human  mind  onlyj  I  may 
yet  reply,  that  fuch  a  violence  even  to  theexpreffion 
of  fuch  a  writer  on  fuch  a  fubject,  is  by  no  means 
void  of  blame,  nor  even   of  fufpicion,  when   it  is 
left  without  a  reference  to  conceal   itfelf  in  a  large 
folio,  where  it  will  not  be  eafily  detected  by  any  but 
thofe  who  are  pretty  familiarly  acquainted   with  the 
original. 

But  it  is  time  to  clofe  this  article,  which,  I  think, 
feems  to  ellablifh  contradiction  the  firftj  for  under 
what  other  term  fhall  we  range  the  arguing  pro  and 
con  in  the  fame  breath;  for  where  is  the  force  of  the 
accufation,  or,  as  a  lawyer  would  call  it,  the  gift  of 
the  indiilment  againft  poor  Cudworth  ?  is  it  not  (to 
ufe  my  lord's  own  phrafe)  '  the  laying  the  founda- 
^  tions  of  morality  higher  than  the  exiftenceof  any 
'  moral  agents?'  And  what  fays  my  lord  to  enforce 
the  charge  ?  Why,  truly,  he  alleges  in  defence  of 
the  accufed,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  have 
done  otherwife,  and  produces  the  authority  of  Mr. 
J^ocke  to  confirm  this  impoffibility. 

*  Locke's  Eflay,  1.  ii.  cap.  31, 

The 
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The  generofity  of  this  fudden  tranfition  from  ac- 
cufcr  to  advocate  would  convince  all  men  on  which 
fide  his  lordlhip  hcd  here  delivered  his  real  fenti- 
ments,  was  ic  not  iomewhat  conurcled  by  his  having 
concealed  from  his  readers,  that  the  philofopher,  a 
little  afterwards,  in  the  fame  book*,  hath  endea- 
voured to  prove,  and,  I  think,  ad  jally  hath  proved, 
that  there  is  no  abfurdity.in  what  my  lord  Boling- 
broke  objefts,  provided  the  dodlrri.ne  be  rightly  un- 
derftood,  fo  as  not  to  eilabiilh  innate  principles. 
That  the  actual  exiilence  of  the  fubjecls  of  mathe- 
matical or  moral  ideas  is  not  in  the  leaft  necefiary  to 
give  us  a  fufficient  evidence  of  the  necefiity  of  thofe 
ideas;  and  that,  in  the  difputes  of  the  mathemati- 
cian, as  well  as  of  the  moralKl,  the  exiilence  of  the 
fubjecSl  m.atter  is  rarely  called  in  queflion  ;  nor  is  it 
more  neceffary  to  their  demonllrations  and  conclu- 
fions,  than  it  would  be  to  prove  the  truth  of  Tuily's 
Offices,  to  fhew  that  there  was  fome  man  vv'ho  lived  up 
to  that  idea  of  perfeft  goodnefs,  of  which  TuUy  hath 
given  us  a  pattern.  There  is  fomevvhat  very  my- 
llerious  ia  all  thisj  but  we  have  no c  prom i fed  to  ex- 
plain contradiftions  farther  than  by  fhewing  to  which 
fide  his  lordOiip's  authoriry  feems  to  incline.  And 
furely  it  is  better  to  decide  in  favour  of  poflibility, 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  raorality  too  high^  than 
to  give  it  no  foundation  at  all. 

Defunt  cak-'a. 

•  Locke's  EllaySj  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 


A  N 


N    0    U    I    R    Y 

Into  the  CAUSES  of  the  late 

INCREASE    of  PvOBBERS,    ^r. 


WITH     SOME 


PROPOSALS    for    Remedying   this 
GROWING     EVIL. 


IN     WHICH 


The  prefcnt  reigning  Vices  are  impartially  expofed; 
and  the  Laws  that  relate  to  the  Provifion  for  the 
Poor,  and  to  the  Puniuiment  of  Felons  are 
largely  and  freely  examined. 


Non  jam  funt  mediocres  hominum  lihidinesy  non  humana:  audacla  ac 
toleranda.     Nihil  ccgitant  niji  cadem,  r.ifi  incendia,  nifi  rapinas, 

Cic.  in  Catil,  z-^S 


Vol.  X.  Y 


TO      THE 

RIGHT   HONOURABLE 
PHILIP    Lord    HARDWICK, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain^ 


My  Lord, 

AS  the  reformation  of  any  part  of  our  civil 
polity  requires  as  much  the  knowledge 
of  the  ftatefman  as  of  the  lawyer,  the  follow- 
ing fheets  are,  with  the  ftrideft  propriety,  ad- 
drefTed  to  a  perfon  of  the  highefl  eminence  in 
both  thefe  capacities. 

The  fubjed:  of  this  treatlfe  cannot  be  thought 
unworthy  of  fuch  a  protection,  becaufe  it  touches 
only  thole  evils  which  have  arifen  in  the  lower 
branches  of  our  conftitution.  This  confider- 
ation  will  account  for  their  having  hitherto 
efcaped  your  lordfhip's  notice  ;  and  that  alone 
will  account  for  their  having  fo  long  prevailed  ; 
but  your  lordfliip  wnll  not,  for  this  reafon,  think 
it  below  your  regard  ;  fmce,  however  Ignoble  the 
parts  may  be  in  which  the  difeafe  is  firft  engen- 
dered, it  will  in  time  be  fure  to  aiTe6t  the  whole 
body. 

The  fubjeCl:,  indeed,  is  of  fuch  importance, 
that  we  may  truly  apply  to  it  thofe  words  of 
Cicero^  in  his  firll  book  of  laws  :  Ad  Reipub- 
Ilea  forntandas  et  JiabiUetidas  vires,  et  ad  fa- 
Tia?idos  Popiilos  omnis  perg'it  Oratio,  How  far 
Y  2  I  have 
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I  have  been  able  to  fucceed  in  the  execution,, 
muft  be  fubmitted  to  your  lordfhlp's  candour. 
I  hope  I  have  no  immodeft  opinion  of  my  own 
abiUties ;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  much  lefs  conh- 
dence  in  my  authority.  Indeed,  the  higheft 
authority  is  neceflary  to  any  degree  of  fucceis 
in  an  attempt  of  this  kind.  Permit  me,  there- 
fore, my  lord,  to  fly  to  the  protedion  of  the 
higheft  which  doth  now  exift,  or  which  perhaps 
ever  did  exift,  in  this  kingdom. 

This  great  fandion  is,  1  am  convinced,  always 
ready  to  fupport  what  really  tends  to  the  public 
utility :  if  I  fail,  therefore,  of  obtaining  the  ho- 
nour of  it,  I  ftialt  be  fully  fatisfied  that  I  do  not 
deferve  it,  and  ihall  fit  down  contented  with  the 
merit  of  a  good  intent ;  for  furely  there  is  fome 
praife  due  to  the  bare  defign  of  doing  a  fervice 
to  the  public.  Nor  can  my  enemies,  I  think, 
deny  that  I  am  entirely  difinterefted  in  my  en- 
deavour, unlefs  they  ihould  difcover  the  grati- 
lication  which  my  ambition  iinds  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  addrelk 

I  am^  'with  the  mojl  profound  refpedf^ 

My  Lord, 

Xour  Lordjh'ip's  mojl  obedient^ 

mojl  devoted  humble  fervanfy 

HENRY  FIELDING. 
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THERE  is  nothing  fo  much  talked  of,  and 
io  little  underftood  in  this  country,  as  the 
'Conjlitution,  It  is  a  word  in  the  mouth  of  every 
man  ;  and  yet  when  we  come  to  difcourfe  of  the 
matter,  there  is  .no  fabject  on  which  our  ideas  are 
more  confufed  and  perplexed.  Some,  when  they 
fpeak  of  the  confiitution,  confine  their  not'ons  to  the 
Jaw;  others  to  the  legiQature  5  others,  again,  to  the 
governing  or  executive  part;  and  many  there  are, 
who  jumble  all  thefe  together  in  one  idea.  One 
error,  however,  is  common  to  them  allj  for  all  feem 
to  have  the  conception  of  fomething  uniform  and 
permanent,  as  if  the  conftitution  of  England  partook 
rather  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  than  of  the  climate, 
and  was  as  fixed  and  conflant  as  the  former,  not  as 
changing  and  variable  as  the  latter. 

Now  in  this  word,  Ike  Ccnjfituticn,  are  included 
the  original  and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom, 
from  whence  all  powers  are  derived,  and  by  which 
they  are  circumfcribed  j  all  legifiative  and  executive 
authority  ;  all  thofe  municipal  provifions  wliich  are 
commonly  called  TZ'^L^ie;f;  and,  laftly,  the  cufloms, 
manners,  and  habits  of  the  people.  Thefe,  joined 
together,  do,  I  apjM-ehend,  form  the  political,  as  the 
feveral  members  of  the  body,  the  animal  ceconomy, 
with  the  humours  and  habit,  compofe  that  which 
is  called  the  natural  ccnditution. 

The  Greek  philofophy  will,  perhaps,  help  us  to 
a  better  idea;  for  neitherwill  the  feveral  conllituent 
parts,  nor  the  contexture  of  the  whole,  give  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  word.  By  the  Conftituticn  is, 
indeed,  rather  meant  fomething  which  rcfults  from 
the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  whole;  fomething 
refembling  that  harmony  for  which  the  '-Ihehan  in 
Plato  s  Phtedo  contend? ;  which  he  calls  xo^xt^m  tj  v.oci 
dcufMXTovy   fomething  invifibk   and    incorporeal.      For 

y  3  many 
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many  of  the  Greeks  imagined  the  foul  to  refiilt  fronn 
the  x^aa-i^t  or  compofition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  j 
^vhen  thefe  were  properly  tempered  together,  as  har- 
mony doth  from  the  proper  compofition  of  the  feveral 
parts  in  a  well-tuned  nmfical  inftrument :  In  the 
fame  manner^  from  the  dilpoficion  of  the  feveral  parts 
in  a  ftate,  arifes  that  which  we  call  the  Conjlituticn, 

In  this  difponcion  the  laws  have  fo  confiderable  a 
fhare,  that,  as  no  man  can  perfectly  undcrlland  the 
whole,  without  knowing  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  it  follows,  that,  to  have  a  jull  notion  of 
our  conftitucion,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  is  impofiible.  Without  this,  the  reading 
over  our  hiflorians,  may  afford  amufement,  but 
•will  very  little  inftru6l  us  in  the  true  effentials  of  our 
conftitution.  Nor  will  this  knowledge  alone  ferve 
our  purpofe.  The  mere  lawyer,  however  fkilful  in 
his  profeirion,  who  is  not  verfed  in  the  genius,  man- 
ners, and  habits  of  the  people,  makes  but  a  wretched 
politician.  Hence  the  hiflorian,  who  is  ignorant  of 
our  law,  and  the  lawyer,  who  is  ignorant  of  our 
hiftory,  have  agreed  in  that  common  error,  remarked 
above,  of  confidering:  our  conflitution  as  fomething: 
fixed  and  permanent  j  for  the  exterior  form  of 
government  (however  the  people  are  changed)  flill, 
in  a  great  degree,  remains  what  it  was  j  and  the 
fame,  notwithltanding  all  its  alterations,  may  be 
faid  of  the  law. 

To  explain  this  a  licJe  farther:  From  the  original 
of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  to  this  day,  the 
fupreme  power  hath  been  vefbed  in  the  king  and  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament.  Thefe  two  houies  have, 
each  at  different  times,  carried  very  different  weights 
in  the  balance,  and  yet  the  form  of  government 
remained  Itill  one  and  the  famcj  fo  hath  it  happened 
to  the  law  ;  the  fame  courts  of  juftice,  the  fame 
form  of  trials,  &c.  have  prefervcd  the  notion  of 
identity,  though,  in  real  truth,  the  prefent  govern- 
ing powcrsj  and  the  prefent  legal  provifions,  bear  fo 
t  Vutle 
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Jittk  refemblance  to  thofe  of  our  anceflors  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  or  indeed  in  later  times,  that 
could  any  lawyer  or  ftatefmanofthofedaysbe  recalled 
to  life,  he  would  make,  I  believe,  a  very  indifferent 
figure  in  We(tmin(ter-hall,  or  in  any  of  the  parts 
there  adjacent. 

To  perceive  the  alterations  in  our  conflitution, 
doth,  in  fai^j  require  a  pretty  juft  knowledge  both 
of  the  people  and  of  the  lav/s ;  for  either  of  thefe  may 
be  greatly  changed,  without  producing  any  imme- 
diate efFe6l  on  the  other.  The  alterations  in  the 
great  wheels  of  flate  above-mentioned,  which  are  fo 
viiible  in  our  hiftorians,  are  not  noticed  in  our  laws, 
as  very  few  of  the  great  changes  in  the  lav/  have 
fallen  under  the  eye  of  our  hiilorians. 

Many  of  both  kinds  have  appeared  in  our  confti- 
tution  ;  but  I  fliall  at  prefect  confine  myfclf  to  one 
only,  as  being  that  which  principally  relates  to  the 
fubjeft  of  the  following  treatifc. 

If  the  conftitution,  as  I  have  above  afferted,  be  the 
refult  of  the  difpofition  of  the  feveral  parts  before- 
mentioned,  it  follows,  that  this  dii'pofition  can  never 
be  altered,  without  producing  a  proportional  change 
in  the  conftitution.  *  If  the  foul,'  fays  Simmias  in 
PlatOy  *  be  a  harmony  refulting  from  the  difpofition 
'  of  the  corporeal  parts,  it  follows,  that  when  this 

*  difpofition  is  confounded,  and  the  body  is  torn  by 

*  difeafes or  other  evils,  the  foul  immediately  (what- 
'^  ever  be  her  divinity)  mufl;  perifh.'  This  will  be  ap- 
parent, if  we  cad  our  eyes  a  moiTient  towards  the  ani- 
mal oeconomyj  and  it  is  no  lefs  true  in  the  political. 

The  cuftoms,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people, 
do,  as  I  have  faid,  form  one  parr  of  the  political 
conftitution;  if  thefe  are  altered  therefore,  this  muft: 
be  changed  likewilej  and  here,  as  in  the  natural 
body,  the  diforder  of  any  part  will,  in  its  confe- 
qucnce,  affedt  the  whole. 

One  known  divifion  of  the  people  in  this  nation  is 

into  the  nobilitv,  the  gentry,  and  the  commonalty, 

y  4  Whap 
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What  alterations  have  happened  among  the  two 
former  of  thefe,  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  enquire  j  but 
that  the  laft,  in  their  cuftoms,  manners,  and  habirs, 
are  greatly  changed  from  what  they  wcie,  1  think  to 
make  appear. 

If  we  look  Into  the  earlieft  ages,  we  ihall  find  the 
condition  of  this  third  part  to  have  been  very  low 
and  mean.  The  higheft  order  of  this  rank,  before 
the  conqueft,  were  thofe  tenants  in  focage;  who 
held  their  lands  by  the  fervice  of  the  plough;  who, 
as  Lyttlcton   tells  iis,     *  were   to    come  with    their 

*  plough  for  certain  days  in  the  year,  to  plough  and 
f  low  the  demclne  of  the  lords;'  as  the  villains, 
faith   the  fame  autho*",   *  were  to  carry  and    recarry 

*  the  dung  of  his  loid.  fprcad  it  upon  his  land,  and 

*  to  perform  furh  like  i'ervices.' 

This  latter  was  rif?  iLly  accounted  a  fl.vifli  tenure. 
The  villains  were  incieed  confidcred  in  law  as  a  kind 
of  chaitel  belonging  to  their  maflers;  for  though 
thefe  had  nor  the  powtr  of  life  and  death  over  then"*, 
nor  even  of  maiming  them  with  impunity,  yet  thefe 
villains  had  not  even  the  capacity  of  purcliafing  lands 
or  gor,ds ;  but  the  lord  on  fuch  purchafe,  might 
enter  uito  the  one^  and  feize  the  other  for  his  own 
life.  And  as  for  the  land  which  they  held  in  villen- 
age,  though  lord  Coke  fays,  it  was  not  only  held  at 
the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  manor  ;  yet,  in  ancient  times,  if  the  lord  ejefled 
them,  they  were  manifeftly  without  remedy. 

And  as  to  the  former,  though  they  were  accounted 
freemen,  yet  were  they  obliged  to  fwear  fealty  to 
their  lord  ;  and  though  Mr.  Rapin  be  miflaken, 
when  he  fays  they  could  not  alienate  the  land  (for 
before  the  ftatute  of  Magna  Chartn,  chap.  32.  they 
could  have  given  or  fold  t!ie  whole,  buL  without 
any  alteration  of  the  tenure),  yet  was  the  eftate  of 
thefe  but  very  mean.   <  Though  they  are  called  free- 

*  men,'  fays  lord  Coke,  *  yet  they  ploughed,  harrow- 
^  ed,  reaped,  and  mowed,  &c,  for  the  lord ;'  and 

3  Brattonj 
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Braflon,  Vicuntir^'  Sccmanni  eo  quod  deputati  funt  tan- 
tummodo  ad  culturam. 

Befides  Tuch  as  were  bound  by  their  tenures  to  the 
fervice  of  agriculture,  the  number  of  freeinen  below 
the  degree  of  gentry,  and  who  got  their  livelihood 
in  the  mercantile  or  mechanical  way,  was  very  in- 
confiderable.  As  to  the  fervants  they  were  chiefly 
•bound  by  tenure,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  fort  differed 
verv  little  from  flaves. 

Tb,at  this  eflate  of  the  comrnonalty  is  greatly 
changed,  is  apparent;  and  to  this  alterauon  many 
caules  in  fubfequent  ages  have  contributed. 

FirjU  the  oath  of  feairv,  or  fidelity,  which  of  old 
time  was  adminiftered  with  great  ceremony,  became 
afterwards  to  be  omitted  j  and  though  this  fealty  ftill 
rema'-ed  incident  to  every  focage  tenure,  yet  the 
omifllon  of  the  form  v;as  not  vvithout  its  confequen- 
ces ;  tor,  as  lord  Coke  fays,  fpeaking  of  homage, 
Vriiderit  ar.UqvAty  did,  fcr  the  mere  folemmty  and  better 
memrry  and  objervatien  of  that  which  is  to  be  done,  ex- 
prefs  jubjtances  under  ceremonies, 

idyi  Whereas  in  the  ancient  tenures  the  principal 
refervation  was  of  perfonal  fer  vices  from  the  inferior 
tenants,  the  rent  being  generally  trifling,  fuch  as 
hens,  capons,  rofes,  fpurs,  hawks,  &c.  afterwards 
the  avarice  or  necelfity  of  the  lords  incited  them  to 
convert  thefe  for  the  mod  part  into  money,  which 
tended  grearlv  ro  weaken  tht^  power  of  the  led,  and 
to  raifethe  freedom  and  independency  of  the  tenant. 

3(^7v,  The  difmembering  manors  by  leafes  for 
years,  as  it  flowed  from  the  fame  fources,  fo  it  pro- 
duced the  fame  effecfls.  Thefe  were  probably  very 
rare  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  at  which  time 
the  flatute  of  Gloucefter  fecured  the  eftate  of  this 
tenant. 

Athly,  The  eftateof  the  villain  or  copyhold  feems 
clearly,  as  I  have  faid,  to  have  originally  been  holden 
only  at  the  will  of  the  lord;  but  the  law  was  after- 
wards altered,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  fome 
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of  the  bed  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  if  the  copy- 
holder was  unlawfully  eje6led  by  his  lord,  he  fhould 
have  an  adion  of  trefpafs  againft  him  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

From  this  time  the  eftate  of  the  copyholder(which, 
as  Britton  tells  us,  was  formerly  a  bafe  tenure)  began 
to  grow  into  repute,  and,  though  (till  diftinguifhed 
in  fome  privileges  from  a  freehold,  became  the  pof- 
feflion  of  many  opulent  and  powerful  perfons. 

By  rhefe  and  fuch  lil^e  means  the  commonalty,  by 
degrees,  fliook  oif  their  vaffalage,  and  became  more 
and  more  independent  on  their  fuperiors.  Even  fer- 
vants,  in  procefs  of  time,  acquired  a  ftate  of  freedom 
and  independency,  unknown  to  this  rank  in  any 
other  nation  j  and  which,  as  the  law  now  ftands,  is 
inconfiftent  with  a  fervile  condition. 

But  nothing  hath  wrought  fuch  an  alteration  in 
this  order  of  people,  as  the  introduction  of  trade. 
This  hath  indeed  given  a  new  face  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, hath  in  a  great  meafure  fub verted  the  former 
ftate  of  affairs,  and  hath  almofl:  totally  changed  the 
manners,  cufloms,  and  habits  of  the  people,  more 
efpecially  of  the  lower  fort.  The  narrownefs  of  their 
fortune  is  changed  into  wealth  i  the  fimplicity  of 
their  manners  into  craft;  their  frugality  into  luxury; 
their  humility  into  pride,  and  their  fubje6lion  into 
equality. 

The  philofophcr,  perhaps,  will  think  this  a  bad 
exchange,  and  may  be  inclined  to  cry  out  with  the 
poet, 

•Savior  armis 


Luxuria  incuhuit,- 


J^ullum  crimen  abefi^  facinufque  libidinis,  ex  quo 
Paupertas  Romana  perti. 

Again, 

Prima  peregrines  ohfccena  pecunia  mores 
Jniuliiy  et  turpi  fregerunt  f acuta  luxu 
Diviiia  molles-     _'■ 

But 
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But  the  politician  finds  many  emolunnents  to  com- 
penlate  all  the  moral  evils  introduced  by  trade,  by 
which  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  nation  is  car- 
ried to  a  pitch  that  it  could  never  ctherwife  have 
reached  j  arts  and  fciences  are  improved,  and  hu- 
man life  is  embellifhed  with  every  ornament,  and 
furnifhed  with  every  comfort,  which  it  is  capable  of 
tafting. 

In  all  thefe  aflertions  he  is  right;  but  furely  he 
forgets  himfelf  a  little,  when  he  joins  the  philofopher 
in  lamenting  the  introduftion  of  luxury  as  a  cafual 
evil  J  for  as  riches  are  the  certain  confequence  of 
trade,  fo  is  luxury  the  no  lefs  certain  confequence  of 
riches  j  nay,  trade  and  luxury  do  indeed  fupport  each 
other;  and  this  latter,  in  its  turn,  becomes  as  ufe- 
ful  to  trade,  as  trade  had  been  before  to  the  fupport 
of  luxury. 

To  prevent  this  confequence  therefore  of  a  flou- 
rilLing  commerce  is  totally  to  change  the  nature  of 
things,  and  to  feparate  the  effetft  from  the  caufe. 
A  matter  as  impoffible  in  the  political  body  as  in  the 
natural.  Vices  and  dileafes,  with  like  phyfical  ne- 
ceflity,  arife  from  certain  habits  in  both  ;  and  to  re- 
Itrain  and  palliate  the  evil  confequences,  is  all  that 
lies  within  the  reach  of  art.  How  far  it  is  the  bu^ 
finefs  of  the  politician  to  interfere  in  the  cafe  of 
luxury,  we  have  attempted  to  fhew  in  the  following 
treatife. 

Now,  to  conceive  that  fo  great  a  change  as  this  in 
the  people  fhould  produce  no  change  in  the  con- 
ftitution,  is  to  difcover,  1  think,  as  great  ignorance 
as  would  appear  in  the  phyfician,  who  fhould  aflert, 
that  the  whole  ftate  of  the  blood  may  be  entirely 
altered  from  poor  to  rich,  from  cool  to  inflamed, 
without  producing  any  alteration  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  man. 

To  put  this  in  the  cleareft:  light;  there  appear  to 
me  to  be  four  forts  of  political  power;  that  of  bodily 
itrengih,  that  of  the  mind,  the  power  of  the  purfe, 

and 
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and  the  power  of  the  fword.  Under  the  fecond  of 
thefe  divifions  may  be  ranged  all  the  art  of  the  le- 
gidator  and  policician,  all  the  power  of  laws  and 
government.  Thefe  do  conftitute  the  civil  power; 
and  a  (late  may  then  be  faid  to  be  in  good  order, 
■when  all  the  other  pov/ers  are  fiibfervitrnt  to  this ; 
when  they  own  its  luperior  excellence  and  energy, 
pay  it  a  ready  obedience,  and  all  unite  in  fupport  of 
its  rule. 

But  fo  far  are  thefe  powers  from  paying  foch 
voluntary  fubmiffion,  that  they  are  all  extremely  apt 
to  rebel,  and  to  aiTert  their  own  fuperiority  ;  but 
none  is  more  rebellious  in  its  nature,  or  inore  dif- 
ficult to  be  governed,  than  that  of  the  purfe  or 
money.  Self-opinion,  arrogance,  infolence,  and 
impatience  of  rule,  are  its  almofl  infeparabie  com- 
panions. 

Now  if  thefe  afiertions  are  true,  what  an  immenfe 
acceflion  of  this  power  hath  accrued  to  the  com- 
monalty by  the  increafe  of  trade  ?  for  though  the 
other  orders  have  acquired  an  addition  by  the  fame 
means,  yet  this  is  not  in  the  fame  proportion,  as 
every  reader,  who  will  revolve  the  propofition  but  a 
moment  in  his  own  mind,   mud  be  fatisfied. 

And  what  may  we  hence  conclude  ?  is  that  civil 
power,  which  was  adapted  to  the  government  of 
this  order  of  people  in  that  ftaie  in  which  they 
were  at  the  conqueft,  capable  of  ruling  them  in  their 
prefent  fituation  ?  hath  this  civil  power  kept  equal 
pace  with  them  in  the  increafe  of  its  force,  or 
hath  it  not  rather,  by  the  remilfnefs  of  the  ma- 
giftrate,  loft  much  of  its  ancient  energy  ?  where  is 
now  that  power  of  the  fheriff,  which  could  for- 
merly awaken  and  arm  a  whole  county  in  an  in- 
ftant  ?  where  is  that  po([e  comitatus,  which  attended 
at  his  beck  ?  what  is  become  of  the  conftitutions  of 
Alfred,  which  the  reader  will  find  fet  forth  at  large 
in  the  following  treatife  ?  what  of  the  ancient  con- 
f^rvators  of  the  peace?  have  thejuftices,  on  whom 

this 
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this  whole  power  devolves  an  authority  fufficienc 
for  the  purpofe?  in  fonne  counties,  perhaps,  you  may 
find  an  overgrown  tyrant,  who  lords  it  over  his  neigh- 
bours and  tenants  with  dcfpotic  fway,  and  who  is  as 
regardlefs  of  the  law  as  he  is  ignorant  of  itj  but  as 
to  the  magiftrate  of  a  lefs  fortune,  and  more  know- 
ledge, every  riotous  independent  butcher  or  baker, 
with  two  or  three  thouland  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
laughs  at  his  power,  and  every  pettyfogger  makes 
him  tremble. 

It  is  a  common  and  popular  complaint,  that  the 
juftices  of  peace  have  already  too  much  power.  In- 
deed, a  very  little  is  too  much,  if  it  be  abufed  j  bur, 
in  truth,  this  complaint  proceeds  from. a  millake  of 
bufinefs  for  power:  The  bufinefs  of  the  juftice  is  in- 
deed multiplied  by  a  great  number  of  (iatutes,  but 
I  know  not  of  any  (the  riot  acl  perhaps  excepted) 
■which  hath  at  all  enlarged  his  power.  And  what  the 
force  of  that  act  is,  and  how  able  the  magiflrate  is, 
by  means  of  the  civil  power  alone,  to  execute  it  in 
any  popular  commotion,  I  have  myfelf  experienced. 
But  when  a  mob  of  chairmen  or  fervants,  or  a  gana; 
of  thieves  and  lliarpers,  are  almoft  too  big  for  the  civil 
aiithority  to  fupprefs,  what  muft  be  the  cafe  in  a  fe- 
ditious  tumult,  or  general  riot  of  the  people? 

From  what  hath  been  fai-d,  I  may,  I  think,  con- 
clude, that  the  conftitution  of  this  country  is  altered 
from  its  ancient  ftaie. 

idlyj  That  the  power  of  the  commonalty  hath 
received  an  immenfe  addition  ;  and  that  the  civil 
power  having  not  increafed,  but  decreafed,  in  the 
fame  proportion,  is  not  able  to  govern  them. 

What  may  and  muft  be  the  confequenccs  of  this, 
as  well  as  what  remedy  can  be  applied  to  it,  I  leave 
to  the  confideration  of  others:  I  have  proceeded  far 
enough  already  on  the  fubjed,  to  draw  fufficient  ill- 
will  on  myfelf,  from  unmeaning  or  ill-meaning  peo- 
ple, who  either  do  not  forefee  the  mifchievous  ten- 
dency of  a  total  relaxat'on  of  government,  or  who 

have 
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have  fome  private  wicked  purpofe  to  effect  from 
public  confufion. 

In  plain  truth,  the  principal  defign  of  this  v/hole 
work,  is  to  roufe  the  civil  power  from  its  prefent 
lethargic  flare,  A  defign,  which  alike  oppofes  thofe 
wild  notions  of  liberty  that  are  inconfiilent  with  all 
government,  and  thofe  pernicious  fchemes  of  go- 
vernment, which  are  deftruflive  of  true  liberty. 
However  contrary  indeed  thefe  principles  may  feem 
lo  each  other,  they  have  both  the  fame  common 
interefl ;  or,  rather,  the  former  are  the  wretched 
tools  of  the  latter  J  for  anarchy  is  almoft  fure  to  end 
in  fome  kind  of  tyranny. 

Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  life  of  Cicero,  hath  a  fine 
obfervation  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  with  which  I  will 
conclude  this  Preface. 

'  From  the  railleries  of  the  Romans  (fays  he) 
'  on  the  barbarity  and  fnifery  of  cur  ijlarid,  one  cannot 

*  help  reflefting  on  the  furprifing  fate  and  revolu- 
'  tions  of  kingdoms;   how  Rome,  once  the  miftrefs 

*  of  the  world,  the  feat  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory, 
'  now  lies  funk  in  floth,  ignorance,  and  poverty s 

*  enflaved  to  the  mod  cruel,  as  well  as  to  the  moft 

*  contemptible  of  tyrants,  flip erfiit ion y   and  religious 

*  impofttire:  while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the 

*  jeft  and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans ^  is  become 
'  the  happy  feat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters  j  flou- 

*  rifhing  in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life; 

*  yet  running,  perhaps,  the  fame  courfe,  which  Rome 
'  itfelf  had  run  before  it;  from  virtuous  industry  to 

*  wealth;  from  wealth  to  luxury;  from  luxury  to  an 

*  impatience  of  difcipline  and  corruption  of  morals; 

*  till,  by  a  total  degeneracy  and  lofs  of  virtue,  being 

*  grown  ripe  for  defi:ru(^l:ion,  it  falls  a  prey  at  laft 

*  to  fome  hardy  opprelfor,  and,  with  the  lofs  of  li- 

*  berty,  lofing  every  thing  elfc  that  is  valuable,  finks 

*  gradually  again  into  its  original  barbarifm.' 


A  N 

E     N     Q^  U     I     R     Y 

INTO    THE 

CAUSES   of  the   late   INCREASE  of 
ROBBERS,   ^c. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  great  increafe  of  robberies  within  thefe 
few  years,  is  an  evil  which  to  me  appears 
to  deferve  fome  attention;  and  the  rather  as  it 
feems  (though  already  become  fo  flagrant)  not  yet 
to  have  arrived  to  that  height  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, and  which  it  is  likely  to  attain ;  for  difeafes 
in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body,  feldom 
fail  going  on  to  their  crifis,  efpecially  when  nou- 
riflied  and  encouraged  by  faults  in  the  conftitution. 
In  faft,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  the  ftreets  of 
this  rown^  and  the  roads  leading  to  it,  will  fhortly 
be  impaffable  without  the  utmoil  hazard  3  nor  are 
we  threatened  with  feeing  lefs  dangerous  gangs  of 
rogues  among  us,  than  thofe  which  the  Italians  call 
the  Banditti. 

Should  this  ever  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  we  (hall 
have  fufficient  reafon  to  lament  that  remiflliefs  by 
which  this  evil  was  fuliered  to  grow  to  fo  great  a 
height.  All  dillempers,  If  I  may  once  more  refume 
the  allufion,  the  fooner  they  are  oppofed,  admjt  of 
the  eafier  and  the  fafer  cure.  The  great  difficulty 
of  extirpating  defperate  gangs  of  robbers,  when  once 
colledted  into  a  body^  appears  from  our  own  hiftory 
in  former  times.  France  hath  given  us  a  later  ex- 
ample 
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ample  in  the  long  reign  of  Cartouche,  and  his  Ban- 
ditti; and  this  under  an  abfolute  monarchy,  which 
affords  much  more  fpeedy  and  efficacious  remedies 
againft  thefe  political  diforders,  than  can  be  admi- 
niftered  in  a  free  ftate,  whofc  forms  of  correction  are 
extremely  flow  and  uncertain,  and  vvhofe  punifh- 
ments  are  the  mildefl:  and  the  mod  void  of  terror  of 
any  other  in  the  known  world. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  regarding  thefe 
depredatipns  in  a  moft  ferious  light;  nor  can  I  help 
wondering  that  a  nation  lb  jealous  of  her  liberties, 
that  from  the  flightefl:  caufe,  and  often  wiihout  any 
caufe  at  all,  we  are  always  murmuring  at  our  fupe- 
riors,  (hould  tamely  and  quietly  fupporc  the  invafion 
of  her  properties  by  a  few  of  the  lowed  and  vileft 
among  us:  doth  not  this  fituation  in  reality  level 
us  with  the  mofl:  enflaved  countries  ?  If  I  am  to  be 
affaulted,  and  pillaged,  and  plundered  i  if  I  can 
neither  fleep  in  my  own  houfe,  nor  walk  the  ftreets, 
nor  travel  in  fafetyj  is  not  my  condition  almoft 
equally  bad  whether  a  licenced  or  unlicenced  rogue, 
a  dragoon  or  a  robber,  be  the  perfon  who  aflaults 
and  plunders  me?  the  only  difference  which  I  can 
perceive  is,  that  the  latter  evil  appears  to  be  more 
eafy  to  remove. 

If  this  be,  as  I  clearly  think  it  is,  the  cafe,  furely 
there  are  few  matters  of  more  general  concern  than 
to  put  an  immediate  end  to  thefe  outrages,  which 
are  already  become  fo  notorious,  and  which,  as  I 
obferved,  do  feem  to  threa:ten  us  with  fuch  a  dan- 
gerous increafe.  What  indeed  may  not  the  publick 
apprehend,  when  they  are  informed  as  an  unqueftion- 
able  fad:,  that  there  are  at  this  time  a  great  gang 
of  rogues,  whofe  number  falls  little  fiiort  of  a  hun- 
dred, who  are  incorporated  in  one  body,  have  of- 
ficers and  a  treafuryj  and  have  reduced  thefr  and 
robbery  into  a  regular  fyftem.  There  are  of  this 
fociety  of  men  who  appear  in  all  difguifes,  and  mijc 
jn  molt  companies.     Nor  are  they  better  verfed  in 

every 
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every  art  of  cheating,  thieving,  and  robbing,  than 
they  are  armed  with  every  method  of  evading  the 
Jaw,  if  they  fhoiild  ever  be  difcovered,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  bring  rhem  to  juflice.  Here,  if  they 
fail  in  refcuing  the  prifoner,  or  (which  feldom  hap- 
pens) in  bribing  or  deterring  the  profecutor,  they 
have  for  their  laft  refourre  fome  rotten  mem 0  :rj  of 
the  law  to  forge  a  defence  for  them,  and  a  great 
number  of  falfe  witnelfes  ready  to  fupport  it. 

Having  feen  the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  all 
this,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  high  time  to  put  iome 
flop  to  the  further  progrefs  of  fuch  impudent  and 
audacious  infults,  not  only  on  the  properties  of  the 
fubjed-,  but  en  the  national  juftice,  and  on  the  laws 
themfelves.  The  means  of  accomplifhing  this  (the 
befl:  which  fuggefts  themfelves  to  me')  1  fhall  fubmit 
to  the  public  confideration,  afte*-  having  firft  en- 
quired into  the  caufes  of  the  preient  growth  of  this 
evil,  and  whence  we  have  great  reafon  to  apprehend 
its  further  increafe*  Some  of  thefe,  I  am  too  well 
verfed  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  to  expert  to  fee 
removed]  but  there  are  others,  which,  without  be- 
ing over  fanguine,  we  may  hope  to  remedy  j  and 
thus  perhaps  one  ill  confequence,  at  lead,  of  the 
more  ftubborn  political  difeafes  may  ceafe* 

SECT.    I. 

Of  too  frequent  and  expenfive  diverfwns  among  the  hwet 
kind  of  people, 

FIRST  then,  I  think,  that  the  vaft  torrent  of 
luxury,  which  of  late  years  hath  poured  itfelf 
into  this  nation,  hath  greatly  contributed  to  pro- 
duce, among  many  others,  the  mifchief  I  here  com- 
plain of.  I  am  not  here  to  fatirize  the  great,  among 
whom  luxury  is  probably  rather  a  moral  than  a 
political  evil.  But  vices  no  more  than  difeafes  will 
ftop  with  themj  for  bad  habits  are  as  infeftious  by 
Vol,  X.  Z  example., 
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example,  as  the  plague  itfclf  by  contafl.  In  free 
countricsj  at  lealt,  it  is  a  branch  of  liberty  claimed 
by  the  people  to  be  as  wicked  and  as  profligate  as 
their  fnperiors.  Thus  while  the  nobleman  will 
emulate  the  grandeur  of  a  prince  5  and  the  gentle- 
man will  afpire  to  the  proper  Hate  of  the  nobleman, 
the  tradcfman  fteps  from  behind  his  counter  into  the 
vacant  place  of  the  gentleman.  Nor  doth  the  con- 
fufion  end  here;  it  reaches  the  very  dregs  of  the 
people,  who  afpiring  Hill  to  a  degree  beyond  that 
which  belongs  to  them,  and  not  being  able  by  the 
fruits  of  honcft  labour  to  fupport  the  ftate  which  they 
alfeft,  they  dildain  the  wages  to  which  their  induftry 
would  entitle  theivii  and  abandoning  thciTifelves  to 
idienefs,  the  more  fimple  and  poor-fpirited  betake 
themlelves  to  a  (late  of  Itarving  and  beggary,  while 
thofe  of  more  art  and  courage  become  thieves, 
fharpers,  and  robbers. 

Could  luxury  be  confined  to  the  palaces  of  the 
great,  the  iociety  would  not,  perhaps,  be  much  af- 
fecled  with  it;  at  Icaft,  the  milchief?,  which  I  am  now 
intending  to  obviate,  can  never  be  the  confcquence. 
For  though,  perhaps,  there  is  not  more  of  real  vir- 
tue in  the  higher  ilare,  yet  the  fenfe  of  honour  is 
there  more  general  and  prevalent.  But  there  is  a 
much  ftronger  reafon.  The  means  bear  no  proba- 
ble proportion  to  the  end;  for  the  lofs  of  thoufands, 
or  of  a  great  ellate,  is  not  to  be  relieved  or  fuppiied 
by  any  means  of  common  theft  or  robbery. — With 
regard  to  fuch  evils,  therefore,  the  legiflature  might 
be  jnftifted  in  leaving  the  punifliment  as  well  as  the 
pernicious  confcquence,  to  end  in  the  mifery,  diHrefs, 
and  fomiCtimes  utter  ruin  of  a  private  family.  Buc 
when  this  vice  defcends  downward  to  the  tradefman, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  labourer,  it  is  certain  to  en- 
gender many  political  mifchiefs,  ana  among  the  reft 
it  is  moft  evidently  the  parent  of  theft  and  robbery, 
to  which  not  only  the  motive  of  want  but  of  fhame 
conduces i  for  there  is  no  greater  degree  of  fhame 

than 
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than  the  tradefman  generally  feels  at  the  firll  in- 
ability to  make  his  regular  payments-,  nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  which  he  would  not  undergo  to  avoid 
it.  Here  then  the  highway  promifes,  and  hath,  I 
doubt  not,  often  given  relief.  Nay,  I  remember 
very  lately  a  highwayman  who  confeffed  feveral  rob- 
beries before  me,  his  motive  to  which,  he  afTured 
me  (and  fo  it  appeared)  was  to  pay  a  bill  that  was 
fhortly  to  become  due.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  the 
public  becomes  interefted,  and  confequently  the 
legiflature  is  obliged  to  interpofe. 

To  give  a  final  blow  to  luxury  by  any  general 
prohibition,  if  it  v/ould  be  advifable,  is  by  no  meana 
poffible.  To  fay  the  truth,  bad  habits  in  the  body 
politic,  efpecially  if  of  any  duration,  are  feldom  to 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Palliatives  alone  are  to  be 
applied;  and  thefe  too  in  a  free  conftitution  mud  be 
of  the  gentleft  kind,  and  as  much  as  poffible  adapted 
to  the  ta(te  and  genius  of  the  people. 

The  gentleft  method  which  1  know,  and  at  the 
fame  time  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  effectual,  of  {top- 
ping the  progrefs  of  vice,  is  by  removing  the  tempta- 
tion. Now  the  two  great  motives  to  luxury,  in  the 
mind  of  man,  are  vanity  and  voluptuoufnefs.  The 
former  of  thefe  operates  but  little  in  this  regard  with, 
the  lower  order  of  people.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
have  lefs  of  this  pafTion  than  their  betters;  but  the 
apparent  impoffibility  of  gratifying  it  this  way  deters 
them,  and  diverts  at  leaft  this  paiiion  into  an(uhef 
channel;  for  we  find  it  puts  them  rather  on  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  reputation  of  wealth,  than 
in  the  oucward  appearance  of  ihew  and  grandeur* 
Voluptuoufnefs,  or  the  love  of  pleafure,  is  that  alone 
v/hich  lea  ^s  theai  into  luxury.  He?e  then  the  temp- 
tation is  vath  all  poffible  care  to  be  witiidrav/n  from 
them. 

Now  what  greater  temptation  can  there  be  (■>■»  vo- 
luptuoufnefs, than  a  place  whcrt  every  fenfe  and  ap* 
petite  of  which  it  is  coumpounded,  are  fed  and  de- 

Z  2  lighted  j 
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lighted i  where  the  eyes  are  feafted  with  fhow,  an(£ 
the  ears  with  mufic,  and  where  gluttony  and  drunken- 
nefs  are  allured  by  every  kind  of  dainty  j  nay,  where 
the  fined  women  are  expofed  to  view,  and  where  the 
meaneft  perfon  who  can  drefs  himfelf  clean,  may  in 
fome  degree  mix  with  his  betters,  and  thus  perhaps 
fatisfy  his  vanity  as  well  as  his  love  of  pleafure  ? 

It  may  poffibly  be  faid  that  thefe  diverfions  are 
cheap:  I  anfwer,  that  is  one  obje6lion  I  have  t^ 
them;  was  the  price  as  high  as  that  of  a  ridotto, 
or  an  opera,  it  v/ould,  like  thefe  diverfions,  be  con- 
fined to  thtf  higher  people  only;  befides,  the  cheap- 
nefs  is  really  a  delufion.  Unthinking  men  arc  often 
deceived  into  expence,  as  I  once  knew  an  honeft 
gentleman,  who  carried  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
to  a  mafqucrade,  being  told  that  he  could  have  four 
tickets  for  four  guineas;  but  found  afrerwards,  that 
in  drellesjmafques,  chairs,  &c.  the  night's  entertain- 
ment coft  him  almofb  twelve.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  thoufands  of  honefi:  tradefmen  have  found  their 
expences  exceed  their  computation  in  a  much  greater 
proportion.  And  the  fum  of  feven  or  eight  (hillings 
(which  is  a  very  moderate  allowance  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  fmalleft  family)  repeated  once  or 
twice  a  week  through  a  fummer,  will  make  too  large 
a  deduftion  from  the  reafonable  profits  of  any  low 
mechanic. 

Befides  the  actual  expence  in  attending  thefe  places 
of  pleafure,  the  lofs  of  time,  and  negleft  of  bufinefs, 
are  confequences  which  the  inferior  tradefman  can  by 
no  means  fijpport.  To  be  bora  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  confume  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  the 
privilege  (if  it  may  be  really  called  a  privilege)  of 
very  few.  The  greater  part  of  mankind  mull  fweat 
hard  to  produce  them,  or  fociety  will  no  longer  an- 
fwer the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  ordained.  Six  days 
Jhalt  thou  labour,  was  the  pofitive  command  of  God 
in  his  own  republic.  A  feverity,  however,  which 
the  divine  vvifdom  was  pleafed  fomewhat  to  relax  5 

anci 
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a^d  appointed  certain  times  of  reft  and  recreation 
for  his  people.  Such  were  the  feaft  of  the  un- 
leavened bread,  the  feaft  of  the  weeks,  and  the  feaft 
of  the  tabernacles.  On  which  occafions  it  is  written. 
Thou /halt  rejoice  before  the  Lcrd  thy  God^  thou,  and  thy 
fouy  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  Jervanty  and  thy  maid, 
and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  Jir anger, 
end  the  fatherlejs^  and  the  ividozv^al. 

All  other  nations  have  imitated  this  divine  infti- 
tution.  It  is  true,  among  the  Greeks,  arifing  from 
the  nature  of  their  fuperftition,  there  were  many 
feftivals ;  yet  fcarce  any  of  thefe  were  univerfal,  and 
few  attended  with  any  other  than  religious  cere- 
monies [/*].  The  Roman  calendar  is  thinner  ftrewed 
with  thefe  feafons  of  idlenefs.  Indeed  there  feems 
to  have  been  one  only  kind  of  univerfal  fport  and 
revelling  amongft  them,  which  they  called  the  Sa- 
titrnaliay  when  much  too  great  indulgence  was  given 
to  all  kinds  of  licentioufnefs.  Public  fcenes  of  ren- 
dezvous they  had  none.  As  to  the  Grecian  women, 
it  is  well  known  they  were  almoft  intirely  confined 
to  their  own  houfesj  where  the  very  entertainment 
of  their  fineft  ladies  was  only  works  of  the  finer 
fort.  And  the  Romans  by  the  Orchian  law,  which 
was  made  among  many  others  for  the  fuppreflion 
of  luxury,  and  was  publifhed  in  the  third  year  from 
Cato's  cenlbrftiip,  thought  proper  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  perfons  who  were  to  aflemble  even  at  any 
private  feaft  [r].  Nay,  the  exhibitions  of  the  the- 
atre were  fufl^ered  only  at  particular  feafons,  and  on 
holydays, 

la]  Exod.  chap,  .vxxiv.     Pent.  chap.  xvi. 

[^]  The  gods,  fays  Plato,  pitying  the  laborious  condition  to 
which  men  were  born,  appointed  holy  rites  to  themfelves,  as  fea- 
fons of  reft  to  men  ;  and  gave  them  the  Miifes,  with  Apollo  their 
leader,  and  Bacchns,  to  ailift  in  the  celebrations,  &c.  De  Leg. 
1,  ii.  p.  787.  edit.  Fjcini. 

[c\  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  ii.  c.  xiii.  Note,  This  Riot  Act 
paffcd  in  one  of  the  frccft  ages  of  the  Roman  republic. 
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Nor  are  our  own  laws  filent  on  this  head,  with  re- 
gard at  lead  to  the  lowed  fort  of  people,  whofe  di- 
verfions  have  been  confined  to  certain  ftated  times, 
Mr.  Pulton[^],  fpeaking  of  thofe  games  and  afiem-^ 
bliesof  the  people  which  are  lawful,  fays,  that  they 
^re  lawful  at  certain  places  and  feafons  of  the  year, 
allowed  by  old  and  ancient  cuftoms.  The  ftatute 
of  Henry  Vlil.  [^]goes  farther,  and  exprefsly  enacls, 
that  no  manner  of  artificer  or  craftfman,  of  any 
handicraft  or  occupation,  hufbandman,  apprentice, 
&;c.  fhall  play  at  the  tables,  tennis,  dice,  cards, 
bowls,  &c.  out  of  Chriilmas,  under  the  penalty 
of  20J. 

Thus  v/e  find  that  by  divine  as  well  as  human 
inftitution,  as  well  by  our  own  laws  as  thole  of  other 
countries,  the  diverfions  of  the  people  have  been 
limited  and  reftrained  to  certain  feafons:  under 
•which  limitations,  Seneca  calls  thefe  diverfions  the 
necclfary  temperament  of  labour.     *  Some  remifllon, 

*  fays  he,    muft  be  given  to  our  minds,  which  will 

*  fpring  up  the   better,   and   more  brifls;  from   relf. 

*  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with   a  fruitful  field,  whofe 

*  fertility  will  be  exhaufted  if  we  give  it  no  inter- 
?  nriifiion.  The  fame  will  accrue  to  the  mind  by 
«  iricefTant  labours,  whereas  both  from  gentle  remif- 
^  fion  will  acquire  llrength.      From  conilant  labour 

*  arifes  ^  certain  dulnefs  and  languor  of  the  fpirits  ; 

*  nor  would  men  vv'ith  fuch  eag^rnefs  affecl  them,  if 

*  fport    or    merriment    had    not  a  certain   natural 

*  fweetnefs  inherent  in  themfelves ;  the  frequent  ufe 
f  of  which  however  will  cieftroy  all  gravity  and  force 
^  in  our  minds.  Sleep  is  neceffary  to  our  refrelh- 
^  menr,   but  if  this  be  continued   night  and  day,  it 

*  will   become  death.     There  is  a  great  difference 

*  between    the    remilfion  of  any   thing   and   its  dif- 

*  folution.  Lawgivers,  therefore,  inllituted  certain 
^  holidays,  that  tne  people  might  be  compelled  by 

y]  De  Pace,  fol,  25.  [f]  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.ix. 
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*  law  to  merriment,  interpofing   this  as  a  neceflary 

*  temperament  to  their  labours [/].' 

Thus  the  Greek  and  Latin  philofophers,  though 
they  derive  the  inliitution  differently,  the  one  alleg- 
ing a  divine  and  the  other  a  human  original,  both 
agree  that  a  necefiary  relaxation  from  labour  was  the 
(•nly  end  for  which  diverfion  was  invented  and  al- 
lowed to  the  people.  This  inditution,  as  the  former 
of  thefe  great  writers  tells  us,  was  grofsly  perverted 
even  in  his  time;  but  furely  neither  then,  nor  in 
any  age  or  nation,  until  now,  was  this  perverfion 
carried  to  fo  fcandalous  an  excefs  as  it  is  at  prefent 
in  this  kingdom,  and  cfpecially  in  and  near  the  me- 
tropolis, where  the  places  of  pleafure  are  almoll  be- 
come numberlefsj  for,  befides  thofe  great  fcenes  of 
rendezvous,  where  the  nobleman  and  his  tailor,  the 
lady  of  quality  and  her  tirewoman,  meet  together 
and  form  one  common  aflcmbly,  what  an  immenfe 
variety  of  places  have  this  town  and  its  neighbour- 
hood (ez  apart  for  the  amufement  of  the  lov/eit  order 
of  the  people  ;  and  where,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe, 
or  wells,  or  garden,  may  be  faid  to  angle  only  in  the 
kennels,  where,  baiting  with  the  vileft  materials,  he 
catches  only  the  thoughtlefs  and  taftelefs  rabble  j  and 
thefe  are  carried  on,  not  on  a  fingle  day,  or  in  a 
fingle  week;  but  all  of  them  during  half,  and  fome 
during  the  whole  year. 

If  a  computation  Vv'as  made  of  the  money  ex- 
pended in  thefe  temples  of  idlenefs  by  the  artificer, 
the  handicraft,  the  apprentice,  and  even  the  com- 
mon labourer,  the  fum  would  appear  exceffive;  hue 
without  putting  myfelf  to  that  trouble,  I  believe  t!ie 
reader  will  permit  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  much 
greater  than  iuch  perfons  can  or  ought  to  aiford  ; 
cfpecially  as  idlenels,  its  necedary  attendant,  adds 
greatly  to  the  debtors  fide  in  the  account ;  and 
that  the  neceifary  confequence  mud  be  ruin  to  many, 
who,  from  being  ufeful  members  of  the  focitcy,  will 
[f]  Sen.  DeTranqniil.  Animi,  p.  167.  edit.  Lij'f. 
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become  a  heavy  burden  or  abfolute  nuifance  to  the 
public.  Ic  being  indeed  a  certain  method  to  fill  the 
ftreets  with  beggars,  and  the  gaols  with  debtors  and 
thieves. 

That  this  branch  of  luxury  hath  grown  to  its  pre- 
fcnt  height,  is  owing  partly  to  a  defeft  in  the  laws  j 
and  this  defcft  may,  with  great  decency  and  rerpe6t 
to  the  legiilature,  be  very  truly  imputed  to  tlie  re- 
cency of  the  evil ;  for  as  our  anceftors  knew  it  not, 
they  may  be  well  excufed  for  not  having  forefecn 
and  guarded  againft  it.  If  therefore  it  fhould  feem 
now  neceflary  to  be  retrenched,  a  new  law  will, 
I  apprehend,  be  neceflary  for  that  purpofcj  the 
powers  of  the  magiftrate  being  fcarce  extenfive 
enough,  under  any  provifion  extant,  to  deftroy  a 
hydra  now  become  fo  pregnant  and  dangerous.  And 
it  would  be  too  dangerous  as  well  as  too  invidious  a 
tafK  to  oppofe  the  mad  humours  of  the  populace,  by 
the  force  of  any  doubtful  obfolete  lawj  which,  as  I 
have  hinted  before,  could  not  have  been  dire611v  le- 
velled at  a  vice,  which  did  not  exift  at  the  time  when 
the  law  was  made. 

But  while  I  am  recommending  fome  reftraint  of 
this  branch  of  luxury,  which  furely  appears  to  be 
neceflary,  I  would  be  underftood  to  aim  at  the  re- 
trenchment only,  not  at  the  extirpation  of  diverfion  ; 
nay,  and  in  this  reftraint,  I  confine  myfelf  entirely 
to  the  lower  order  of  people.  Pleafure  always  hath 
been,  and  always  will  be,  the  principal  bufinefs  of 
perfons  of  fafliion  and  fortune,  and  more  efpecially 
of  the  ladies,  for  whom  I  have  infinitely  too  great 
an  honour  and  refpe6t  to  rob  them  of  any  their  leali: 
amufement.  Let  them  have  their  plays,  operas, 
and  oratorios,  their  mafquerades  and  ridottos  ;  their 
aflemblies,  drums,  routs,  riots^  and  hurricanes  j  their 
Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  ;  their  Bath,  Tunbridge, 
Briuol,  Scarborough,  and  Cheltenham;  and  let  them 
have  their  beaus  and  danglers  to  attend  them  at  all 
fhelGi  it  is  the  only  yje  for  which  (uch  beaus  are 

fit  ^ 
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fit;  and  I  have  feen,  in  the  courfe  of  my  life,  that 
it  is  the  only  one  to  which,  by  fenfible  women,  they 
are  applied. 

In  diverfion,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  the 
upper  pare  of  life  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  lower. 
Let  the  great  therefore  anfwer  for  the  employment 
of  their  time  to  themfelves,  or  to  their  fpiritual 
governors.  The  fociety  will  receive  fome  temporal 
advantage  from  their  luxury.  The  more  toys  which 
children  of  all  ages  confume,  the  brifker  will  be  the 
circulation  of  money,  and  the  greater  the  increafeof 
trade. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  politician  is  only  to  prevent 
the  contagion  from  fpreading  to  the  ufeful  part  of 
mankind,  the  EninONON  HE^YKOS  rENOS[^]i  and 
this  is  the  bufinefs  of  perfons  of  fafhion  and  fortune 
too,  in  order  that  the  labour  and  induilry  of  the  reft 
may  adminifter  to  their  pleafures,  and  furnifh  them 
with  the  means  of  luxury.  To  the  upper  part  of 
mankind  time  is  an  enemy,  and  (as  they  themfelves 
often  confefs)  their  chief  labour  is  to  kill  it;  where- 
as, with  the  others,  time  and  money  are  almoft 
fynonymcus  j  and  as  they  have  very  little  of  each  to 
rpare,  it  becomes  the  legiflature,  as  much  as  pofTible, 
to  fupprefs  all  temptations  whereby  they  may  be  in- 
duced too  profufely  to  fquander  either  the  one  or  the 
other  ;  fince  all  fuch  profufion  muft  be  repaired  at 
the  cod  of  the  public. 

Such  places  of  pleafure,  therefore,  as  are  totally 
fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  great  world,  I  meddle  not 
with.  And  though  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  price,  are  not  entirely  appropriated  to 
the  people  of  fafliion,  yet  they  are  feldom  frequented 
by  any  below  the  middle  rank ;  and  a  ftrift  regard 
to  decency  is  preferved  in  them  both.  But  furely 
two  fuch  places  are  fufficient  to  contain  all  thofe  who 
have  any  title  to  fpend  their  time  in  this  idle,  thoucrli 
otherwife  innocent  way.  Nor  fliould  fuch  a  fadiioa 
L^]  Plato. 

be 
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be  allowed  to  fpread  into  every  village  round  Lon- 
don, and  by  degrees  all  over  the  kingdom  :  by  which 
means,  not  only  idlenefs,  but  all  kinds  of  immora- 
lity, will  be  encouraged. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  bead,  without  mentioning  a 
notorious  nuifance  which  hath  lately  arifen  in  this 
town  ;  I  mean,  thofe  balls  where  men  and  women 
of  loofe  reputation  meet  in  difguifed  habirs.  As  to 
the  mafquerade  in  the  Hay-market,  I  have  nothing 
to  fay;  I  really  think  it  a  filly  rather  than  a  vicious 
entertainment  j  but  the  cafe  is  very  different  with 
thefe  inferior  mafqueradcs  ;  for  thefe  are  indeed  no 
other  than  the  temples  of  drunkennefs,  lewdnefs, 
and  all  kind  of  debauchery. 

SECT.     If. 

0/  Drunkenness,    a  fecond  confeqi'.ence  of  luxury 
among  the  vulgar. 

yUT  the  expence  of  money,  and  lofs  of  time, 
with  their  cei  tain  confequences,  are  not  the  only 
evils  which  attend  the  luxury  of  the  vulgar ;  drunk- 
ennefs is  almoft  infeparably  annexed  to  thepleafures 
of  fuch  people.  A  vice  by  no  means  to  be  conftrued 
as  a  fpiritual  offence  alone,  (ince  fo  many  temporal 
mifchiefs  arife  from  it ;  amongft  which  are  very  fre- 
quently robbery  and  murder  itfelf. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  excellent  inffitution  than 
that  of  Pittacus,  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Poli- 
tics[/6];  by  which  a  blow  given  by  a  drunken  manj 
■was  more  icverely  puniPned  than  if  it  had  been  given 
by  one  that  was  fober;  for  Pittacus.  fays  Ariltotle, 
confidered  the  utility  of  the  public  (as  drunken  men  are 
wore  apt  to  Jfrtke)  and  not  the  excufe^  which  might  other- 
wife  be  allowed  to  their  drunkennefs.  And  fo  far  both 
the  civil  law  and  our  own  have  followed  this  infti- 
tution,  that  neither  have  admitted  drunkennefs  to  be 
gn  excufe  for  any  crime, 

Tnjs 
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This  odious  vice  (indeed  the  parent  of  all  others), 
as  hiftory  informs  us,  was  firfl  introduced  into  this 
kingdom  by  the  Danes,  and  with  very  mifchievous 
effcils.  Wherefore  that  excellent  prince  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  when  he  fez  about  reforming  the  man- 
ners of  his  people,  applied  himfelf  very  particularly 
to  the  remedy  of  this  great  evil,  and  ordered  filver 
or  gold  pins  to  be  fixed  to  the  fides  of  their  pots  and 
cups,  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  perfon 
to  drink  [/]. 

What  penalty  was  afFixed  to  the  breach  of  this 
inftiturion,  I  know  not;  nor  do  I  find  any  punifh- 
ment  in  our  books  for  the  crime  of  drunkennefs, 
till  the  time  of  Jic.  I.  in  the  fourth  year  of  whofe 
reign  it  was  enabled,   *  That  every  perfon  lawfully 

*  convifled  of  drunkennefs,  fhall,  for  every  fuch  of- 
'  fence,   forfeit  the  fum  of  five  [hillings,  to  be  paid 

*  within   a  week  next  after  his,  her,  or  their  con- 

*  viftion,  to  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  of  the 
'  parifh  where,  &c.  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor.      In  de- 

*  fiiult  of  payment,  the  fum  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs, 
'  and,  in  default  of  diftrefs,  the  offender  is  to  be  com- 
<  mitted  to  the  ftocks,  there  to  remain  for  the  fpace 

*  of  fix  hours  [»:].' 

For  the  fecond  offence  they  are  to  be  bound  to 
their  good  behaviour,  with  two  furcties,  in  a  recog^ 
nizance  of  ten  pounds  [/]. 

Nor  is  onlv  that  degree  of  drunkennefs  forbidden, 
vv'hich  Mr.  Dakon  defcribes,  *  fo  as  ro  ff agger  and 
'  reel  to  and  fro,  and  v/here  the  fame  legs  which. 

*  carry  him  into  a  houfe,  cannot  carry  him  out 
'  again  [f}t] ;'  for,  by  the  fam.e  a6l  of  parliament, 
all  perfons  who  continue  drinking  or  tippling  in  any 
inn,  viiflualling-houfe,  or  alehoufe,  in  their  own 
city,  town  or  parifh  (unlefs  fuch  as  being  invited  by 
^  traveller,  ftiall  accompany  him  during  his  neceffary 

[/]  Eachard,  p.  88.  [i]  Jac.  I.  chap.  v.  [/]  Jac.  L 

f)j^p.  V.  left.  6,  fwj  Dalt.  chap.  vii.  fe;^.  5. 

abode 
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abode  there;  or  except  labouring  and  handicraftf- 
men  in  cities,  and  corporate  and  market  towns,  upon 
a  working-day,  for  an  hour  at  dinner-time,  in  ale- 
houfes,  where  they  take  their  diet;  and  except  la- 
bourers and  workmen,  who,  during  their  continu- 
ance in  any  work,  (hall  lodge  or  victual  in  any  inn, 
&c.  or  except  for  fome  urgent  and  neceffary  occa- 
fion,  to  be  allowed  by  two  juftices  of  the  peace)  fliall 
forfeit  the  fum  of  three  fhillings  and  fixpence,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  poor ;  to  be  levied  as  before,  and,  for 
want  of  diftrefs,  to  be  put  in  the  (locks  for  four 
hours  [«]. 

This  a6"t  hath  been  flill  farther  enforced  by  another 
in  the  fame  reign  [o].  By  the  latter  aft,  the  tippler 
is  liable,  whether  his  habitation  be  within  the  fame 
or  any  other  parifh.  idlyy  The  proof  by  one  wit- 
riefs  is  made  fufficient ;  and,  3^/)',  A  very  extraor- 
dinary claufe  is  added,  by  which  the  oath  of  the 
party  offending,  after  having  confelTed  his  own  crime, 
is  made  evidence  againfl;  any  other  offender,  though 
at  the  fame  time. 

Thus  we  fee  the  legiflature  have  taken  the  utmofl: 
care  not  only  to  punifh,  but  even  to  prevent  this 
vice  of  drunkennefs,  which  the  preamble  of  one 
of  the  foregoing  ftatutes  calls  a  loathfome  and  odious 
fiHj  and  the  root  and  foundation  of  many  other  enor- 
mous lins,  as  murder,  &:c.  Nor  doth  the  wifdom 
of  our  law  flop  here.  Our  cautious  anceftors  have 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  temptation,  and,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  take  away  from  the  people  their 
very  power  of  offending  this  way.  And  this  by  go- 
ing to  the  fountain-head,  and  endeavouring  to  re- 
gulate and  reflrain  the  fcenes  of  thefe  diforders,  and 
to  confine  theni  to  thofe  ufes  for  which  they  were  at 
firft  defigned  ;  namely,  for  the  reft,  refrelhment,  and 
convenience  of  travellers. 


[«]  Jac.  I.  chnp.  iv.  fe£l.  4.  &  1  Jac.  I.  chap,  ix. 
[c]  21  Jac.  I.  chap,  vii. 
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A  curfory  view  of  the  ftatutes  on  this  head  will 
demonftrate  of  what  confequence  to  fociety  the 
fuppreffion  of  this  vice  was  in  the  opinion  of  our  an- 
ceftors. 

By  the  common  law,  inns  and  alehoufes  might  be 
kept  ad  libitum ;  but  if  any  diforders  were  fuffered  in 
them,  they  were  indidable  as  a  common  nuifance. 

The  firil  reform  which  I  find  to  have  been  made 
by  parliament,  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  [/>], 
when  two  juftices  were  empowered  to  lupprefs  an 
alehoufe. 

The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.  [q]  is  the  firft  which 
requires  a  precedent  licence.  By  this  a6l  no  man 
can  keep  an  alehoufe,  without  being  licenfed  by  the 
feffions,  or  by  two  juflices ;  but  now,  by  a  late 
flatute,  all  licences  granted  by  juftices  out  of  their 
feflions  are  void  [r]. 

By  the  ftatute  of  Charles  I.  [j],  which  alters  the 
penalties  of  that  of  Edward  VI.  the  puniftiment  for 
keeping  an  alehoufe,  or  common  felling  ale,  beer, 
cyder  and  perry,  without  a  licence,  is  to  pay  twenty 
fliillings  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  to  be  levied  by  dif- 
trefs  J  which,  if  fatisfaiftion  be  not  made  within  three 
days,  is  to  be  fold.  And  if  there  be  no  goods  where- 
on to  reftrain,  and  the  money  be  not  paid  within  fix 
days  after  conviflion,  the  offender  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  conftable,  or  fome  inferior  officer,  to  be  whip- 
ped. For  the  fecond  offence,  he  is  to  be  committed 
to  the  houfe  of  corredtion  for  a  month  ;  and  for  the 
third,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  faid  houfe,  till, 
by  order  of  the  juftices,  at  their  general  fefiions,  he 
be  difcharged. 

The  conviction  is  to  be  on  the  view  of  the  juftice, 
confcftion  of  the  party,  or  by  the  oath  of  two  wit- 
nelTes. 

And  by  this  ftatute,  if  the  conftable  or  officer  to 
whom  the  party  is  committed  to  be  whipt,  &c.  do 

[/>]  11  Hen.  Vir.  [q]  5  Edw.  vi.  c.  xxv.  [r]  z  G.  11. 
«.  xxviii.  kO..  u.  [^]  3  Car.  I.  cap,  iv. 

not 
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not  execute  his  warrant,  the  juftice  fnal!  commit  him 
to  priforij  there  to  remain  till  he  fliall  procure  fome 
one  to  execute  the  faid  warrant,  or  until  he  fhall  pay- 
forty  (hillings  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor. 

The  juftices,  at  the  time  of  granting  the  licence, 
fliall  lake  a  recognizance  from  the  party,  not  to 
fuffer  any  unlawful  games,  nor  other  diforders,  in 
his  houfe  J  v^hich  is  to  be  certified  to  the  fcffions, 
and  the  juftices  there  have  a  power  to  proceed  for 
the  forfeiture  [/]. 

By  the  ftatute  of  Jac.  I.  [z^],  alehoufe-keepers, 
who  fufFer  townfmen  to  fit  tippling,  unlefs  in  the 
cafes  abovementioned  [w],  forfeit  ten  (hillings  to  the 
poor  ;  the  diflrefs  to  be  (old  within  fix  days  ;  and  if 
no  ditlrefs  can  be  had,  the  party  is  to  be  committed 
till  the  forfeiture  is  paid. 

Vintners  who  keep  inns  or  vi6tualling-houfes,  are 
within  this  act  \_x']. 

And  by  two  I'everal  ftatutes  [  v],  alehoufe-keepers, 
convi(5led  of  this  offence,  are  prohibited  from  keep- 
ing an  alehoufe  for  the  fpace  of  three  years. 

Juftices  of  peace  likewife,  for  any  diforders  com- 
mitted in  alehoufes  contrary  to  the  condition  of  the 
recognizance,  may  fupprefs  fuch  houles  [2]  ;  but 
then  the  proceeding  muft  be  on  the  recognizance, 
and  the  breach  of  the  condition  proved  [^]. 

Now,  on  the  concife  view  of  thefe  feveral  laws, 
it  appears,  that  the  legiflature  have  been  abundantly 
careful  on  this  head  j  and  that  the  only  blame  lies 
on  the  remiffnefs  with  which  thefe  whoiefome  pro- 
vifions  have  been  executed. 

But  though  I  will  not  undertake  to  defend  the 
magillrates  of  former  times,  who  have  furc-ly  been 
guilty  of  fome  negleft  of  their  duty;  yet,  on  be- 
half of  the  prefent  commifTioners  of  the  peace,  I 

[t]  5  E.  VI.  ubi  fup.         fw]  Cap.  ix.  ubi  fup.         [w]  Supra, 
p.  14.  in  the  call-  of  I'ipplers.  [x^  i  Car.  I.  cap.  iv. 

fup.  [a]  Salk.  45. 
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muil  obferve,  their  cafe  is  very  different.  What 
phyficians  tell  us  of  the  animal  functions,  will  hold 
true  when  applied  to  lawsj  both,  by  long  difufe, 
lofe  all  their  elafticicy  and  force.  Froward  habits 
grow  on  men,  as  they  0,o  on  children,  by  long  in-  / 
dulgence  ;  nor  will  either  fubmit  eafily  to  correction 
in  matters  where  they  have  been  accuflomed  to  aft 
at  their  plejiure.  They  are  very  different  offices  to 
execute  a  r.ew  or  a  well  knov;n  Jaw,  and  to  revive 
one  which  is  obfolete.  In  the''caie  of  a  knov/n  law, 
cuftum  brings  men  to  fubmiiTion  ;  and  in  all  new 
provifions,  the  ill-will,  if  any,  is  levelled  at  the  le- 
gi nature,  who  are  much  more  able  to  fupport  it  than 
a  few,  or  a  fingle  magiftrare.  jf  therefore  it  be 
thought  proper  to  fupprels  this  vice,  the  legiflature 
muil  once  more  take  the  matter  into  their  hands  ; 
and  to  this,  perhaps,  they  will  be  the  more  inclined, 
when  it  comes  to  their  knowledge,  that  a  new  kind 
of  drunkennefs,  unknown  to  our  anceftors,  is  lately 
fprung  up  amongft  us,  and  which,  if  not  put  a  ftop 
to,  will  infallibly  dcffcroy  a  great  part  of  the  infe- 
rior people. 

The  drunkennefs  I  here  intend,  is  that  acquired 
by  the  ftrongeft  intoxicating  liquors,  and  particu- 
larly by  that  poifon  called  Gin  j  which  I  have  great 
reafon  to  think,  is  the  principal  fuftenance  (if  it  may 
be  fo  called)  of  more  than  an  hundred  th'oufand 
people  in  this  metropolis.  Many  of  thefe  wretches 
there  are,  who  fwallow  pints  of  this  poifon  within 
the  twenty -four  hours  ;  the  dreadful  efi'ecfts  of  which 
I  have  the  misfortune  every  day  to  fee,  and  to  fmell 
too.  But  1  have  no  need  to  infift  on  my  own  credit, 
or  on  that  of  my  informers ;  the  great  revenue  ari- 
ling  from  the  tax  on  this  liquor  (the  confumprion  of 
which  is  ahr.oft  wholly  confined  to  the  loweft  order 
of  people)  will  prove  the  quantity  confumed  better 
than  any  other  evidence. 

Now,  befides  the  moral  ill  confcquences  occa- 
fioncd    by   this   drunkennefs,    with  which,    in  this 

treatife. 
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treatife,  I  profefs  not  to  dealj  how  greatly  mufl  thb 
be  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  thofe  political  nnif- 
chiefs  which  this  efTay  propofes  to  remedy  ?  this 
will  appear  from  confidering,  that  however  cheap 
this  vile  potion  may  be,  the  poorer  fort  will  not 
eafily  be  able  to  fupply  themfelves  with  the  quanti- 
ties they  defire ;  for  the  intoxicating  draught  itfelf 
difqualifies  them  from  ufing  any  honed  means  to 
acquire  it,  at  the  fime  time  that  it  removes  all  fenfe 
of  fear  and  fhame,  and  emboldens  them  to  com- 
mit every  wicked  and  defperate  enterprize.  Many 
inltances  of  this  I  fee  daily;  wretclies  are  often 
brought  before  me,  charged  with  theft  and  robbery, 
"whom  I  am  forced  to  confine  before  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  be  examined  j  and  when  they  have  af- 
terwards become  fober,  I  have  plainly  perceived, 
from  the  (late  of  the  cafe,  that  the  Gin  alone  was 
the  caufe  of  the  tranfgreffion,  and  have  been  fome- 
times  forry  that  I  was  obliged  to  commit  them  ta 
prifon. 

But  beyond  all  thig,  there  is  a  political  ill  con- 
fequence  of  this  drunkenncfs,  v/hich,  though  it 
doth  not  ftriftly  fall  within  my  piefent  purpofe,  I 
iliall  be  excufed  for  mentioning,  i:  oeing  ntleed  the 
greateft  evil  of  all,  and  which  mud,  I  think,  awaken 
our  legiOature  to  put  a  final  period  to  fo  deftruftive 
a  praftice.  And  this  is  that  dreadful  confequence 
which  muft  attend  the  poifonous  quality  of  this 
pernicious  liquor  to  the  health,  the  ftrength,  and 
the  very  being  of  numbers  of  his  majefty's  moft 
tifeful  fubjedls.  I  have  not  enough  of  phyfical 
knowledge  to  difplay  the  ill  effeds  which  fuch 
poifonous  liquors  produce  in  the  conftitution  ;  for 
thefe  I  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  The  phyfical  acaunt 
of  the  nature  of  all  dijiilled  ffirituons  liquors^  and  the 
effeSf  they  have  on  human  bodies  \b'\*     And  though, 

[^]  This  was  compofed  by  a  very  learned  divine,  with  the  af- 
fiflance  of  feveral  phyficians,  and  publiflied  in  the  year  1736, 
The  title  is,  DijUlled  Spirituous  Liquors  the  Bane  of  the  Nation. 
6     .  perhaps^ 
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perhaps,  the  confequenceof  this  poifon,  as  it  operates 
ilowly,  may  not  fo  vifibly  appear  in  the  diminution 
of  the  ftrengch,  health,  and  lives  of  the  prefcnt  ge- 
neration i  yet  Jet  a  man  caft  his  eyes  but  a  mo- 
ment towards  our  poflerity,  and  there  the  dreadful 
confequences  mud  ftrike  on  the  meaneft  capacity, 
and  muft  alarm,  I  think,  the  moft  fluggiih  degree  of 
public  fpirir.  What  mud  become  of  the  infant 
who  is  conceived  in  GinF  with  the  poifonous  diftil- 
lations  of  which  it  is  nourifhed  both  in  the  wonib 
and  at  the  breaft.  Are  thefe  wretched  infants  (if 
fuch  can  be  fuppofed  capable  of  arriving  at  the 
age  of  maturity)  to  become  our  future  failors,  and 
our  future  grenadiers  ?  is  it  by  the  labour  of  fuch  as 
thefe,  that  all  the  emoluments  of  peace  are  to  be 
procured  us,  and  all  the  dangers  of  war  averted 
from  us  ?  What  could  an  Edward  or  an  Henry, 
a  Marlborough  or  a  Cumberland,  effeft  with  an 
army  of  fuch  wretches  ?  doth  not  this  polluted 
fource,  inftead  of  producing  fervants  for  the  huf- 
bandman,  or  artificer;  inftead  of  providing  recruits 
for  the  fea  or  the  field,  promife  only  to  fill  alms- 
houfes  and  hofpitals,  and  to  infeft  the  ftrecrs  with 
ilench  and  difeafes  ? 

In  folemn  truth,  there  is  nothing  of  more  ferious 
confideration,  nor  which  more  loudly  calls  for  a  re- 
medy, than  the  evil  now  complained  againft.  For 
what  can  be  more  worthy  the  care  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  than  to  preferve  the  morals,  the  innocence,  the 
health,  Itrength  and  lives  of  a  great  part  (I  will 
repeat,  the  moft  ufeful  part)  o{  the  people  ?  So  far 
am  I,  in  my  own  opinion,  from  reprefenting  this 
in  too  ferious  or  too  ftrong  a  light,  that  I  can  find 
no  words,  or  metaphor,  adequate  to  my  ideas  on  this 
fubjc6l.  The  firft  inventor  of  this  diabolical  liquor 
may  be  compared  to  the  poifoner  of  a  fountain, 
whence  a  large  city  was  to  derive  its  waters;  the 
highcft  crime,  as  it  hath  been  thought,  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.     A  degree  of  villany,  in- 

Vol.  X.  A  a  deed. 
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deed,  of  which  I  cannot  recoiled  any  example  ;  bur 
furely  if  fuch  was  ever  pradtifed,  the  governors  of 
that  city  could  not  be  thought  blamelefs,  did  they 
not  endeavour,  to  the  utmoft,  to  withhold  the  citi- 
zens fronn  drinking  the  poifonous  draughts  and  if 
fuch  a  general  thirft  after  it  prevailed,  as,  we  are 
told,  polTefTed  the  people  of  Athens  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  [f],  v/hat  could  juftify  the  not  effeftually 
cutting  off  all  aqueduds,  by  which  the  poifon  was 
difperfed  among  the  people  ? 

Nor  will  any  thing  lefs  than  abfolute  deletion 
ferve  on  the  prefent  occafion.  It  is  not  making 
men  pay  50/.  or  500/.  for  a  licence  to  poifon;  nor 
enlarging  the  quantity  from  two  gallons  to  ten, 
which  will  extirpate  fo  ftubborn  an  evil.  Here  may, 
perhaps,  be  no  little  difficulty.  To  lay  the  axe  to 
the  ftill-head,  and  prohibk  all  dlflillery  in  general^ 
would  deftroy  the  chymift.  If  diftilling  this  of 
that  fpirit  was  forbidden,  vv-e  know  how  eafijy  all 
partial  prohibitions  arc  evaded  j  nay,  the  chymifl 
(was  the  matter  confined  to  him)  would  foon  proba- 
bly become  a  common  diftiller,  and  his  fhop  no 
better  than  a  gin-lhop;  fince  what  is  more  comm.on 
than  for  men  to  adopt  the  morals  of  a  thief  at  a 
fire,  and  to  work  their  own  private  emolument  out 
of  a  public  mifchief.  Suppofe  all  fpirituous  liquora 
were,  together  with  other  poifon,  to  be  locked  up 
in  the  chymifts  or  apothecaries  (hops,  thence  never 
to  be  drawn,  till  fome  excellent  phyficians  call  them 
forth  for  the  cure  of  nervous  diftempers  \  or  fup- 
pofe  the  price  was  to  be  railed  fo  high,  by  a  le- 
vere  impoll,  that  gin  would  be  placed  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  vulgar  !  or  perhaps  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  legiflature  may  devife  a  better  and  more 
effedual  way. 

[rj  ""E^pacrair  I?  (pcixic,  airxvroj  t«  o^kVii  ^vn'Xp^ivoi.       Thsy  ran    into 

the  wells,    being  conftantly  pofTeffed  by  an  inexhauiled  thirlt. 
Thucydid.  p.  liz.  edit.  Hudibni. 

But 
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But  if  the  difficulty  be  really  infuperable,  or  if 
there  be  any  political  reafon  againfl:  the  total  demo- 
lition of  this  poifon,  fo  flrong  as  to  countervail  the 
prefervation  of  the  morals,  health  and  beings  of  fuch 
numbers  of  his  majefly's  fubjcvfls,  let  us,  however, 
in  fome  meafure,  palliate  the  evil,  and  lelTen  its 
immediate  ill  confequences,  by  a  more  effeftual 
provifion  againfb  drunkennefs  than  any  we  have  at 
prelent,  in  which  the  method  of  conviflion  is  too 
tedious  and  dilatory.  Some  little  care  on  this  head 
is  furcly  neceflary  j  for  though  the  increafe  of 
thieves,  and  the  deftruftion  of  morality  ;  though  the 
lofs  of  our  labourers,  our  faiiors,  and  our  foldiers, 
fhould  not  be  fufficient  reafons,  there  is  one  w'lich 
feems  to  be  unanfv/erablej  and  that  is,  the  lofs  of 
our  gin-drinkers  J  fince,  Ihould  the  drinking  this 
poifon  be  continued  in  its  prefent  height  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  there  will,  by  that  time,  be  very 
few  of  the  common  people  left  to  drink  it, 

SECT.     III. 

Of  Gaming  among  the  vulgar  \  a  third  confequena 
of  their  luxury. 

COME  now  to  the  lad  great  evil  which  arlfes 
from  the  luxury  of  the  vulgar ;  and  this  is  gam- 
ing j  a  fchool  in  which  moft  highwaymen  of  great 
eminence  have  been  bred.  This  vice  is  the  more 
dangerous,  as  it  is  deceitful,  and,  contrary  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  luxury,  flatters  its  votaries  with  the 
hopes  of  increafing  their  wealth  j  fo  that  avarice 
itfelf  is  fo  far  from  fccuring  us  agalnft  its  tempta- 
tions, that  it  often  betrays  the  more  thoughtlefs  and 
giddy  part  of  mankind  into  them;  promifing  riches 
without  bounds,  and  thofe  to  be  acquired  by  the 
moll  fudden  as  well  as  eafy  and  indeed  pleafant 
means. 

And  here  I  mud  again  remind  the  reader,  that  I 

have  only  the  inferior  part  of  mankind  under  my 

A  a  2  conli- 
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confideration.  I  am  not  fo  ill-bred  as  to  didurb  the 
company  at  a  polite  afiembly ;  nor  fo  ignorant  of 
our  conftitution,  as  to  imagine,  that  there  is  a 
fufficient  energy  in  the  executive  part  to  controul 
the  ceconomy  of  the  great,  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any,  unlefs  capital  laws.  Fafhion,  under 
whofe  guidance  they  are,  and  which  created  the 
evil,  can  alone  cure  it.  With  patience  therefore 
muft  we  wait,  till  this  notable  miftrefs  of  the  few 
fliall,  in  her  good  time,  accomplifh  fo  defirable  a 
change  J  in  fa6t,  till  great  men  become  wifer  or 
better;  till  the  prevalence  of  fome  laudable  tafte 
fhall  teach  them  a  worthier  manner  of  employing 
their  timej  till  they  have  fenfe  enough  to  be  rea- 
foned,  modefty  enough  to  be  laughed,  or  confcience 
enough  to  be  frightened  out  of  a  filly,  a  fhameful, 
and  a  finful  profligacy,  attended  with  horrid  wafte 
of  time,  and  the  cruel  deftruftion  of  the  families 
of  others,  or  of  their  own. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may,  J  think,  reafonably 
defire  of  thefe  great  perfonages,  that  they  would 
keep  their  favourite  vice  to  chemfelves,  and  not  fuf- 
fer  others,  whofe  birth  or  fortune  gives  them  no  title 
to  be  above  the  terror  of  the  laws,  or  the  cenfurc  of 
their  betters,  to  fhare  with  them  in  this  privilege. 
Surely  we  may  give  great  men  the  fame  advice, 
which  Archer,  in  the  play,  gives  to  the  officers  of 

the  army ;  To  kick  out  all in  red  but  their  own. 

"What  temptations  can  gamefters  of  fafliion  have, 
to  admit  inferior  iliarpers  into  their  fociety  ^  com- 
mon fenfe,  furely,  will  not  fuffer  a  man  to  rifque  a- 
fortune  againft  one.  who  hath  none  of  his  own  to 
flake  againft  it, 

I  am  well  apprifed  that  this  is  not  much  the  cafe 
with  perfons  of  the  firft  figure ;  but  to  gentlemen 
(and  efpecially  the  younger  fort)  of  the  fecond 
degree,  thefe  fellows  have  found  much  too  eafy  ar» 
accefs.  Particularly  at  the  feveral  public  places  (I 
might  have  faid  gaming  places)  in  this  kingdom,, 

too 
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too  little  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  promifcuous 
union  of" company;  and  fharpers  of  the  lowed  kind 
have  frequently  there  found  admiffion  to  their  fupe- 
riors,  upon  no  other  pretence  or  merit  than  that 
of  a  laced  coat,  and  with  no  other  flock  than  that  of 
aiTu  ranee. 

Some  few  of  thefe  fellows,  by  luckily  falling 
in  with  an  egregious  bubble,  fome  thoughtlefs 
young  heir,  or  more  commonly  heirefs,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  a  manner,  which,  if  it  may  give  fome  en- 
couragement to  others  to  imitate  them,  fnould,  at 
the  fame  time,  as  llrongly  admonifh  all  gentlemen 
and  ladies  to  be  cautious  with  whom  they  mix  in 
public  places,  and  to  avoid  the  fharper  as  they  would 
a  peft.  But  much  the  greater  part  of  fuch  adven- 
turers have  met  with  a  more  probable  and  more  de- 
ferved  fate;  and  having  exhaufted  their  little  fund 
in  their  attempts,  have  been  reduced  to  a  dilemma, 
in  which  it  required  more  judgment  and  refolution 
than  are  the  property  of  many  men,  and  more  true 
fenfe  of  honour  than  belongs  to  any  debauched  mind, 
to  extricate  themfelves  by  honeft  means.  The  only 
means,  indeed,  of  this  kind,  are  to  quit  their  af- 
fumed  llation,  and  to  return  to  that  calling,  how- 
ever mean  and  laborious,  to  which  they  were  born 
and  bred. 

But  befides  that  the  way  to  this  is  often  obfl:ru6led 
with  almoft  infuperabie  difficulties  ;  and  falfe  fhame, 
at  its  very  entrance,  dafhes  them  in  the  face,  how 
eafily  are  they  diffuaded  from  fuch  difagreeable 
thoughts  by  the  temptations  with  which  fortune 
allures  them,  of  a  pofTibility,  at  leafl-,  of  flill  fup- 
porting  their  falfe  appearances,  and  of  retrieving  all 
their  former  hopes?  how  greedily,  may  we  imagine, 
this  enchanting  alternative  will  be  embraced  by 
every  bold  mind,  in  fuch  circumftances  ?  for  what 
but  the  danger  of  the  undertaking  can  deter  one, 
who  hath  nothing  of  a  gentleman  but  his  drefs,  to 
attain  which  he  hath  already  diverted  himfelf  of  all 
A  a  3  fenfe 
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^enfe  of  honeP./  ?  how  eafy  is  the  tranfition  from 
fraud  to  f.;rce  ?  from  a  gamefter  to  a  rogue  ?  per- 
haps, indeed,  it  is  civil  to  fuppofe  it  any  tranfition 
at  ail. 

From  this  fourcf,  therefore,  feveral  of  our  moft 
notable  highwaymen  have  proceeded  ;  and  this  hatii 
likevvife  been  the  fource  o(  many  other  depredations 
on  the  honeft  part  of  manivind.  So  mifchievous 
have  been  th-s  kind  of  Oiarpers  in  fociety,  that  they 
have;  falien  under  the  particular  notice  of  the  legilla- 
ture  ;  for  a  tlatute  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  re- 
citing, '  That  divers  lewd  and  difiblute  perfons 
livf  at  great  f.<pences,  having  no  vifible  eftare, 
p!^.itl^lon,  or  calling,  to  maintain  themfelves,  but 
iupport  thf^fe  expences  by  gaming  onlys'  enafls. 
That  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace  may  caufe  to  be 
brought  before  them  all  perfons  within  their  re- 
fpecflive  limits,  whom  they  fhail  have  juft  caufe  to 
fufpcd  to  have  no  vifible  efta'e,  profeffion,  or  cal- 
ling, to  maintain  themfelves  by,  but  do,  for  the 
mod  part,  fupport  themiclves  by  gaming  s  and  if 
fuch  pc; Tons  fhall  not  make  the  contrary  appear  to 
fuch  juftices,  they  are  to  be  bound  to  their  good 
be^-^-viour  for  a  twelvemonth ;  and,  in  default  of 
fufficient  fecurity,  to  be  committed  till  they  can 
find  fuch  fecurity  ;  which  fecurity  (in  cafe  they 
give  i*:)  is  to  be  forfeited  on  their  playing  or  bet- 

*  ting  at  any  one  time  for  more  than  the  value  of 
«  20S.  [dy  As 

[(i]  9  Ann:^,  chap.  xiv.  feft.  6,  7.  Jt  would  be  of  great  fervice 
to  the  piibiic,  to  extend  this  ftatute  to  idle  perfons  and  (harpers  in 
general  ;  for  many  fupport  themfelves  by  frauds,  by  cheating 
pradlices,  even  worfe  than  gaming  ;  and  have  the  impudence  to 
appear  in  the  drefsof  gentlemen,  and  at  public  places,  without 
having  any  prctenHons  of  birth  or  fortune,  or  vv'ichout  any  honeft 
or  vifible  means  of  livelihood  whatever.  Such  a  law  would  not  be 
without  a  precedent;  for  fuch  is  the  excellent  inftitution  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  in  his  Euterpe.  —  *  Amafis  (fays  that  hiflorian)  eila- 

*  blilhed  1  !;;w  in  Egypt,  that  every  Egyptian  fhould  annually  de- 

*  clare  before  the  governor  of  the  province,  by  what  means  he 

*  jnaintainedhimfeif ;  and  all  thofe  who  did  not  appear,  or  who 

"  *  could 
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As  to  gaming  in  the  lower  clafTes  of  life,  io 
plainly  tending  to  the  ruin  of  tradefmen,  the  de- 
llruction  of  youth,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  every 
kind  of  fraud  and  violence,  the  legiflature  hath  pro- 
vided very  wholefome  laws  [^]. 

By  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII.     '  Every  artificer, 

*  craftfm.an  of  any  handycraft  or  occupation,  huf- 

*  bandman,  labourer,  fervant  at  hufbandry,  journey- 
'  man  or  fervant  of  artificer,  mariners,  fifliermen, 
'  watermen,  or   any    ferving    men,  are    prohibited 

*  from  playing  at  tables,  dice,  cards,  &c.  out  of 
'  Chriftmas,  and  in  Chriftmas  are  permitted  to  play 

*  only  in  their  mafters  houfes,  or  in  his  prefcnce, 
'  under  the  penalty  of  qos.  And  all  manner  of 
'  perfons  are  prohibited  from  playing  at  any  bowl 
'  or  bowls,  in  any  open  place  out  of  their  garden  or 
'  orchard,  under  the  penalty  of  6j.   8ci. 

*  The  convidlion  to  be  by  a^ion,  information, 

*  bill,  orocherwifc,  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  j  one 

*  half  of  the  penalty  to  the  informer. 

*  Provided  that  fervants  may  play  at  any  times 
«  with   their  mafters,  or  by  their  licencej  and   all 

*  perfons,  who  have  lool,  psr  annumy  freehold,  may 

<  give  their  fervant^,  or  others,  reforting  to  their 

*  houfes,  a  licence  to  play  within  the  precindt  of 

<  their  houfes,  gardens,  or  orchard.' 

By  this  ftatute  likewife,  *  No  perfon  whatever,  by 

*  himfelf,  factor,  deputy,  fervant,  or  other  perfon, 

*  Ihall,  for  gain,  keep,  &c.  any  common,  houfe,  al- 

*  could  notprovethat  they  had  fomelawful  livelihood,  were punifli- 

*  ed  by  death.     This  law  Solon  introduced  into  Athens,  where  it 

*  was  long  inviolably  preferved  as  a  moftjuft  and  equitable   pro- 

*  vifion.'  Herod,  edit.  Hudfoni,  p.  158.  This  punifhment  is 
Airely  too  fevere  ;  but  the  law,  under  a  milder  penalty,  is  wcU 
worthy  to  be  adopted. 

[e]  By  a  ftatute  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  now  repealed, 
playing  at  feveral  games  therein  mentioned,  was  punifhed  by  two 
years  imprifonment,  and  the  forfeiture  of  10/.  and  the  mailer  of 
the  houfe  was  to  be  imprifoned  for  three  years,  and  to  forfeit  20/. 
A  great  fum  in  thofe  days ! 

A  a  4  « ley, 
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<  ley,  or  place  of  bowling,  coayting,  cladi-coyls, 
'  half-bowl,  tennis,  dicing-table,  or  carding,  or  any 

*  other  manner  of  game,  prohibited  by  any  ftatiite 

*  heretofore  made,  or  any  unlawful  gam.e  invented  or 

*  made,  or  any  other  new  unlawful  game  hereafter 

*  to  be  invented  or  made  :  the  penalty  is  40J.  per 
«  day,  for  keeping  the  houfe,  &c.  and  6s.  Si.  for 
«  every   perfon  haunting  and  playing  at  fuch  houfe. 

*  Thefe  penalties  to  be  recovered,  &c.  as  above. 

*  And  ail  leafcs  of  gaming-houfes,  alleys,  &c. 
«  are  made  void  at  the  eledion  of  the  lefiee.' 

Farther,  by  thefaid  ftatute,  ^Pov/eris  given  to  all 
juftices  of  peace,  mayors,  or  other  head-  officers, 
in  every  ciiy,  &c.   to  enter  fufpefted  houles  and 

<  places,  and  to  commit  the  keepers  of  the  faid  houfes, 
and  the  perfons  there  haunting,  reforting,  and  play- 

*  ing,  to  prifonj   and  to  keep  them  in  prifon,  till  the 

*  keepeis  have  found   fureties   to   enter  into  a  re- 

*  cognizance  to  the  king's  ufe,  no  longer  to  keep 

*  fu.h  houfe,  &c.  and  the  perfons  there  found  to  be 

*  bound  by  themfelves,  or  with  fureties,  &c.  at  the 

*  difcretion  of  the  juftice,  &c.  no  more  to  haunt  the 

<  faid  places,  or  play  at  any  of  the  faid  games.' 

And  liOW,  by  the  ftatute  of  George  II.  this  lad 
claufe  is  enforced,  by  giving  the  juitice  the  fame 
power  on  the  information  oi  two  perfons,  as  he  had 
before  on  view  j  and,  by  a  more  explicit  power,  to 
take  fureties  or  not  of  the  party,  at  his  difcretion. 

Laflly,  The  (latute  of  Henry  VIIL  enjoins  the 
juftices,  &c.  to  inake  due  fearch  weekly,  or  once  per 
month,  at  the  fartheft,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ing 40J.  for  every  month,  during  their  negleft. 

Thus  Hands  the  law;  by  which  it  may  appear,  that 
the  magiftrate  is  armed  with  fufficient  authority  to 
deilioy  ail  gaming  among  the  inferior  people;  and 
thp.t,  without  his  neglect  or  connivance,  no  fuch 
nuifance  can  pofllhly  exiit. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  the  fault  may  not  fo  totally  lie 
gt  his  doorj  for  the  recognizance  is  a  mere  bugbear, 

ynlefs 
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unlefs  the  party  who  breaks  it,  fhould  be  fued  there- 
on j  which,  as  it  is  attended  with  great  expence,  is 
never  donej  fo  that  though  many  have  forfeited  it, 
not  a  fingle  example  of  an  eftreat  hath  been  made 
within  my  remembrance. 

Again,  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  ftatute  of 
George  II.  had  required  no  more  than  one  witnefs  to 
the  information  J  for  even  one  witnefs,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience,  is  very  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

However,  as  the  law  now  is,  feeing  that  the  ge- 
neral bent  of  the  people  oppofes  itfclf  to  this  vice,  it 
is  certainly  in  a  great  mealure  within  the  mao-iflrate's 
power  to  fupprefs  it,  and  fo  to  harafs  fuch  as  propofe 
to  find  their  account  in  ir,  that  thefe  v/ould  foon  be 
difcouraged  from  the  undertaking;  nor  can  I  con- 
clude without  obferving,  that  this  hath  been  lately 
executed  with  great  vigour  within  the  liberty  of 
Weflminfter. 

There  are,  befides,  feveral  other  provifions  in  our 
/^atute  books  againft  this  deilructive  vice.  By  the 
ftatute  of  Cl^ieen  Anne  [/"],  whoever  cheats  at  play, 
forfeits  five  times  the  lum  won  by  fuch  cheatino-, 
fhall  be  deemed  infamous,  and  fuffer  fuch  corporal 
punifhment  as  in  cafe  of  perjury.  And  whoever 
wins  above  10/.  at  any  one  fitting,  fhall  likewifc 
forfeit  five  times  the  fum  won.  Going  fliares  with 
the  winner,  and  betting  on  his  fide,  are,  in  both  in- 
stances within  the  a6l. 

By  the  fame  atl,  all  fecurities  for  money  won  at 
play,  are  made  void;  and  if  a  mortgage  be  made  on 
fuch  account,  the  mortgagee  doth  not  only  lofe  all 
benefit  of  it,  but  the  mortgage  immediately  enures 
to  the  ufe  of  the  next  heir  [^]. 

By  this  law  peribns  who  have  loft  above  10/.  and 
have  aflualiy  paid  it,  may  recover  the  fame  by  a<5lion 

[/■]  9  Annse,  chap.  xiv.  by  which  the  ftatute  of  i6  C.  II.  is  en- 
Jarged  and  made  more  fevere.  [g]  Ibid.  fed.  j. 

^  within 
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wichin  three  months  j  and  if  they  do  not  fue  for  it 
within  that  time,  any  other  perfon  may  [Zj]  And 
the  defendant  fhail  be  liable  to  anfwer  a  bill  for  dif- 
covering  fuch  fum  loft,  upon  oath. 

By  1 8  George  II.  [/]  whoever  wins  or  lofes  lo/. 
at  play,  or  by  betting  at  any  one  time,  or  20/.  with- 
in twenty-four  hours,  is  liable  to  be  indicfted,  and 
Ihall  be  lined  five  times  the  value  of  the  money  loft. 

By  12  George  II.  \_k]  the  games  of  Pharaoh,  the 
Ace  of  Hearts,  Baffer,  and  Hazard,  are  declared  to 
be  lotteries  ;  and  all  perfons  who  let  up,  maintain, 
and  keep  them,  forfeit  200/.  and  all  who  play  at 
them,  forfeit  50/,  The  conviction  to  be  before  one 
juftice  of  peace,  by  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  or  con- 
felTion  of  the  party.  And  the  juftice  neglecting  his 
duty,  forfeits  10/.  Ncie,  The  profecution  againft 
the  keeper,  &c.  may  be  for  a  lottery,  on  the 
S  George  I.  where  the  penalty  is  500/. 

The  a6t  of  18  George  II.  includes  the  game  of 
Roly  Poly,  or  other  prohibited  game  at  cards  or 
dice,  within  the  penalties  of  the  above  mentioned. 

I  have  given  this  fhort  fl^etch  of  thefe  feveral  adts, 
partly  for  the  ufe  and  encouragement  of  informers, 
and  partly  to  infinuate  to  certain  perfons  with  what 
decency  they  can  openly  offend  againft  fuch  plain, 
fuch  folemn  laws,  the  fevereft  of  which  many  of 
themfelves  have,  perhaps,  been  the  makers  of. 
How  can  they  ferioufly  anfwer,  either  to  their  honour 
or  confcience,  giving  the  pernicious  example  of  a 
vice,  from  which,  as  the  legiflature  juftly  fays  in  the 
preamble  to  the  loth  of  Charles  II.     *  Many  mif- 

*  chiefs  and  inconvenitaces  do  arile,  and  are  daily 

<  found,  in  the  encouraging  of  fundry  idle  and  dif- 

<  orderly  perfons  in  their  diflioneft,  lewd,  and  dif- 
«  folute  courfe  of  life  j  and  to  the  circumventing, 

<  deceiving,  cozening,  and  debauching  of  many  of 

*  the  younger  fort,  both  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 

[h]  9  Annse,  chap.  ix.  feft.  2.  [/]  Chap.xxxiv. 

[ij  Chap,  xxviii. 

*  and 
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*  and  others,  to  the  lofs  of  their  precious  ti  me, and 
<  the  utter  ruin  of  their  eftates   and   fortunes,  and 

*  withdrawing  them  from  noble  and  laudable  em- 
«  ployments  andexercifes  !'  Will  a  nobleman,  I  afk, 
confefs  that  he  can  employ  his  time  in  no  better 
amnfement;  or  will  he  frankly  own  that  he  piays 
with  any  other  view  than  that  of  amufement  ?  lalrly, 
what  can  a  man,  who  fins  in  open  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  his  country,  anfwer  to  the  vir  bonus  eji  q^uis? 
can  he  fay, 

^/i  confidta  patrum^  qui  leges  juraque  fervai  f 
Or  can  he  apply  that  celebrated  line, 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virluiis  honore 
to  himfelf,  who  owes  to  his  greatnefs,  and  not  to 
his   innocence,  that   he    is  not  deterred  from  fuch 
vices — Fcrmidine  pcen^e  ? 

SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  laws  that  relate  to  the  Provision /^r  the  Poor, 

1  A  VING  now  run  through  the  feveral  imme- 
,/|  diate  confequences  of  a  general  luxury  amono- 
the  lower  people,  all  which,  as  they  tend  to  promote 
their  diftreffes,  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  put 
many  of  them,  of  the  bolder  kind,  upon  unlawful 
and  violent  means  of  relieving  the  mifchief  which 
fuch  vices  have  brought  upon  them ;  I  come  now 
to  a  fecoiid  caufe  of  the  evil,  in  the  improper  reo-u- 
lation  of  what  is  called  the  poor  in  this  kino-dom 
arifing,  I  think,  partly  from  the  abufe  of  fome'laws, 
and  partly  from  the  total  negled  of  others;  and  (if 
I  may  prefume  to  fay  it)  fomewhat  perhaps  from  a 
<iefe6t  in  the  laws  themfelves. 

It  muft  be  matter  of  aftoniniment  to  any  man  to 
reflecl,  that  in  a  country  where  the  poor  are,  beyond 
all  comparifon,  more  liberally  provided  for  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  there  Ihould 

be 
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be  found  more  beggars,  more  diftrefl  and  miferable 
objefts,  than  are  to  be  Teen  throughout  all  the  ftates 
of  Europe. 

And  yet,  undoubted  as  this  fad  is,  I  am  far  from 
agreeing  with  Mr,  Shaw  [/],  who  fays,  '  There  are 

*  few,  if  any,  nations  or  countries  where  the  poor  are 

*  more  neglecfted,  or  are  in  a  morefcandalous,  nafty 

*  condition  than  in  England.  Whether  (fays  he)  this 
*^  is  owing  to  that  natural  inbred  cruelty,   for  which 

*  Englifhmen  are  fo  much  noted  among  foreigners, 

*  or  to  that  medley  of  religions,   which  are  fo  plen- 

*  tifully  fown,  and  fo  carefully  theriflied  among  usj 

*  who  think  it  enough  to  take  care  of  themfelves, 
*■  and  take  a  fecret  pride  and  pleafure  in  the  poverty 
*■  and  diftrefles  of  thofe  of  another  perfuafion,  &:c.* 

That  the  poor  are  in  a  very  nail^y  and  fcandalous 
condition  is,  perhaps,  too  true;  but  fare  the  general 
charge  againft  the  people  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
invidious  afperfion  on  particular  bodies  of  them,  is 
highly  unjuft  and  groundless.  Nor  do  I  know  that 
any  nation  hath  ventured  to  fix  this  character  of 
cruelty  on  us.  Indeed,  our  inhofpitality  to  foreigners 
hath  been  fometimes  remarked  j  but  that  we  are 
cruel  to  one  another  is  not,  I  believe,  the  common, 
I  am  fure  it  is  not  the  true  opinion.  Can  a  general 
neglect  of  the  poor  be  juftly  charged  on  a  nation  in 
which  the  poor  are  provided  for  by  a  tax,  frequently 
equal  to  what  is  called  the  land-tax,  and  where  there 
are  fuch  numerous  inltances  of  private  donations, 
fuch  numbers  of  hofpitals,  alms-houfes,  and  chari- 
table provifions  of  all  kinds  ? 

Nor  can  any  fuch  neglect  be  charged  on  the  legif-r 
jiaturej  under  whofe  infpedion  this  branch  of  polity 
hath  been  almoil  continually,  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  prcfent  time.  Infomiich,. 
that  Mr.  Shaw  himfelf  enumerates  no  lefs  than 
thirteen  a<5ls  of  parliament  relating  to  the  indigent 
and  hclplefs  poor. 

[/]  Vol.  II.  p,  I, 
■  If 
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If  therefore  there  be  flill  any  deficiency  in  this 
refpedt,  it  muft,  I  thinly,  arife  from  one  of  the  three 
caufes  above-mentioned;  that  is,  from  fome  defed: 
in  the  laws  themfelves,  or  from  the  perverfion  of 
thefe  laws  j  or,  laftly,  froiri  the  negle<5t  in  their  exe- 
cution. 

I  will  confider  all  thefe  with  fome  attention. 

The  43d  of  Eliz.  [?;2]  cnads  ; 

Firfiy  That  the  churchwardens  of  every  pariHij^ 
and  two  fubftantial  houfehoiders,  at  leafr,  ill  all  be 
yearly  appointed  to  be  overfeers  of  the  poor. 

Secondly,  That  thefe  overfeers  ihall,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  put  out  apprentices 
the  children  of  poor  people.  And  all  married  or  un- 
married perfons,  who  have  no  means  or  trade  to 
maintain  themfelves,  fhall  be  put  to  work. 

'Thirdly^  That  they  fliali  raife  by  a  parochial  tax  a 
convenient  ftock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  tliread,  iron, 
and  other  ware  and  ftufT,  to  fet  the  poor  to  work. 

Fourthly,  That  they  fhall,  from  the  fame  tax,  pro- 
vide towards  the  neceffary  relief  of  the  lame,  im- 
potent, old,  blind,  and  others,  being  poor  and  noc 
able  to  work. 

Fifthly,  That  they  fhall,  out  of  the  fame  tax,  put 
the  children  of  poor  perfons  apprentices. 

That  thefe  provifions  may  all  be  executed,  that 
aft  vefted  the  overfeers  with  the  following  powers  ; 
and  enforced  the  executing  them  by  the  following 
penalties  : 

I.  The  overfeers  are  appointed  to  meet  once  ac 
leafb  every  month  in  the  church  after  divine  fervice; 
there,  fays  the  act,  to  confider  of  fome  good  courfc 
to  be  taken,  and  fome  meet  order  to  be  fet  down  in 
the premifes.  And  to  do  this  they  are  enjoined  by  a 
penalty  -,  for  every  one  abfenting  himfelf  from  fuch 
meeting,  without  a  jull  excufe  to  be  allowed  by 
two  juftices  of  the  peace,  or  being  negligent  in  his 

[m]  Chap.  iii. 

ofHce. 
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office,  or  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  aforefaidj 
forfeits  20s. 

And  after  the  end  of  their  year,  and  after  other 
overfeers  nominated  they  are,  within  four  days,  to 
make  and  yield  up  to  two  juftices  of  the  peace, 
a  true  and  perfefl  account  of  all  fums  of  money  by 
them  received  or  alTefledj  and  of  fuch  ftores  as 
Ihall  be  in  their  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  poor, 
to  work,  and  of  all  other  things  concerning  their 
office,  &c.  And  if  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
leers  refufe  to  account,  they  are  to  be  committed 
by  two  juftices  till  they  fhall  have  made  a  true  ac- 
count. 

II.  The  overfeers  and  churchwardens,  both  pre- 
fent  and  fubfequenr,  are  empowered  by  warrant  from 
two  juftices  to  levy  all  the  monies  aiTeficd,  and  all 
arrearages  of  thofe  who  refufe  to  pay,  by  diftrefs  and 
fale  of  the  refufers  goods  j  and  the  fubfequent  over- 
feers may^  in  the  fame  manner^  levy  the  money  and 
ftock  in  the  hands  of  the  precedent  j  and  for  want  of 
diftrefs  the  party  is  to  be  committed  by  two  juftices, 
without  bail,  till  the  fame  be  paid. 

III.  They  have  a  power  to  compel  the  poor  to 
work;  and  fuch  as  refufe  or  negledt,  the  juftice  may 
commit  to  the  houfc  of  corredion  or  common  gaoL 

IV.  The  overfeers  may  compel  children  to  be  ap- 
prentices, and  may  bind  them  where  they  (hall  fee 
convenient  i  till  the  man-child  fliall  attain  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  or  the  woman-child  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  till  the  time  of  her  marriage  j  the 
indenture  to  be  as  efFe<5lual  to  all  purpofes  as  the 
covenant  of  one  of  full  age. 

V.  They  have  a  power  to  contract  with  the  lord 
of  the  manor  [«},  and  on  any  parcel  of  ground  on 
the  waftc,  to  crc6l,  at  the  general  charge  of  the 
parifh,  convenient  houfes  of  dwelling  for  the  im- 
potent poor  j  and   to  place  feveral  inmates   in  the 

[fi]  This  muO:  be  done  by  confent  and  order  of  felllons. 

fame 
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fame   cottage,  notwithftanding   the   ftatute  [o]   of 
cottages. 

VI.  They  can  compel  the  father  and  grandfather^ 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  children  of  every 
poor,  old,  blind,  and  impotent  perfon,  or  of  any- 
other  perfon  not  being  able  to  work  (provided  fuch 
father,  &c.  be  of  fufficient  ability)  at  their  own 
charges,  to  relieve  and  maintain  fuch  poor  perfon, 
in  fuch  manner,  and  after  fuch  rate,  as  lliall  be  af- 
feffed  by  the  fefllons,  under  the  penalty  of  20  s.  for 
every  month's  omifTion. 

VII.  If  no  overfeers  be  named,  every  juftice  with- 
in the  divifion  forfeits  5/. 

So  far  this  fiatute  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  the  legi- 
flature  may  feem  very  fully  to  have  provided,  Firjlf 
For  the  abfoluce  relief  of  fuch  poor,  as  are  by  age  or 
infirmity  rendered  unable  to  work  j  and,  Seco/idlji 
For  the  employment  of  fuch  as  are  able. 

*  The  former  of  thefe,'  fays  lord  Kale  in  his  dif- 
courfe  on  this  fubje<fl,  '  feems  to  be  a  charity  of 

*  more  immediate  exigence  ;  but  the  latter  (r/z,  the 

*  employment  of  the  poor)  is  a  charity  of  greater  ex- 

*  tent,  and  of  very  great  and  important  confcquence 

*  to  the  public  wealth  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  as 

*  alfo  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  poor.' 
And  this,  as  Mr.  Shaw  obferves,  '  would  prevent 

*  the  children  of  our  poor  being  brought  up  in  la- 

*  zinefs  and  beggary,  whereby  beggary  is  entailed 

*  from  generation  to  generation  :  This  is  certainly 

*  the  greateft  charity  ;    for  though   he  who  gives  to 

*  any  in  want,  does  well,  yet  he  v/ho  employs  and 
'  educates  the  poor,  fo  as  to  render  them  ufeful  to 

*  the  public,  does  better  ;  for  that  would  be  many 
'  hundred  thoufand   pounds  per  ann.  benefit  to  this 

*  kingdom.' 

Now  the  former  of  thefc  provifions  hath,  per- 
haps,  chough   in   a    very    flovenly   and    inadequate 

[0]  Thefe  cottages  arc  never  after  to  be  applied  to  any  other  uf?. 

2  manner. 
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manner,  being  partly  carried  into  execution;  but 
the  latter,  I  am  afraid  I  may  too  boldly  aflert,  hatli 
been  uttterly  neglected  and  difregarded.  Surely  this 
is  a  moft  fcandalous  perverfion  of  the  defign  of  the 
legiflature,  which  through  the  whole  ftatute  feems 
to  have  had  the  employment  of  the  able  poor  chiefly 
tinder  their  confideration  J  for  to  this  purpofe  only 
almoft  every  power  in  ic  is  eftablifiied,  and  every 
claufe  very  manifeftly  direded.  To  fay  the  truth, 
as  this  law  hath  been  perverted  in  the  execution,  ic 
were,  perhaps,  to  be  widied  it  had  never  been  made. 
Not  becaufe  it  is  not  our  duty  to  relieve  real  objecfts 
of  diftrefs;  but  becaufe  it  is  lb  much  the  duty  of 
every  man,  and  I  may  add,  lb  much  the  inclination 
of  moft  Engliflimen,  that  ic  might  have  been  fafely 
left  to  private  charity  ;  or  a  public  provifion  might 
furely  have  been  made  for  it  in  a  much  cheaper  and 
more  efFeftual  manner. 

To  prove  the  abufe  of  this  law,  my  lord  Hale 
appeals  to  all  the  populous  parilhes  in  England  (He 
might,  I  believe,  have  included  fome  which  are  not 
over  populous).  *  Indeed,'  fays  he,  *  there  are  rates 

*  made  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor  ;  and,  it 

*  may  be,  the  fame  relief  is  alfo  given  in  a  narrow 
'  meafure  unto  fome  others  that  have  great  families, 

*  and  upon  this  they  live  miferabiy,  and  at  beft  from 

*  hand  to  mouth  j   and  if  they  cannot  get  work  to 

*  make  out  their  livelihood,  they  and  their  children 

*  fet  up  a  trade  of  begging  at  beft  i  but  it  is  rare  to 

*  fee  any  provifion  of  a  ftock   in  any  parifh  for  the 

*  relief  of  the  poor;    and   the  reafons    are   princi- 

*  pally  thefe :   i.  The  generality  of  people  that  are 

*  able,  are  yet  unwilling,  to  exceed  the  prefent  ne- 
«  ceflary  charge;  they  do  chufe  to  live  for  an  hour 
<  rather  than  project  for  the  future ;    and  although 

*  poITibly  trebling  their  exhibition  in  one  grofs  fum 

*  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  raife  a  ftock, 

*  might  in  all  probability  render  their  future  yearly 

*  payments,  for  feven  years  together,  leis  by  half,  or 

*  two 
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two  thirds,  than  what  muft  be  without  it ;  yec 
they  had  rather  continue  on  their  yearly  payments, 
year  after  year,  though  it  exhauft  thern  in  time, 
and  make  the  poor  nothing  the  better  at  the  year's 
end.  2.  Becaufe  thofe  places,  where  there  are  moft 
poor,  confift  for  the  moft  part  of  tradefmen,  whofe 
eftates  lie  principally  in  their  ftocks,  which  they 
will  not  endure  to  be  fearched  into,  to  make  them 
contributary  to  raife  any  confiderable  Hock  for  the 
poor,  nor  indeed  fo  much  as  to  the  ordinary  con- 
tributions; but  they  lay  all  the  rates  to  the  poor 
upon  the  rents  of  lands  and  houfes,  which  alone, 
without  the  help  of  the  ftocks,  are  not  able  to  raife 
aftock  for  the  poor,  although  it  is  very  plain  that 
ftocks  are  as  well  by  law  rateable  as  lands,  both  to 
the  relief  and  raifing  a  ftock  for  the  poor.  3.  Be- 
caufe the  churchwardens  and  overfeers,  to  v/hom 
this  power  is  given,  are  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
pariftj,  and  are  cither  unwilling  to  charge  them- 
felves,  or  to  difpleafe  their  neighbours  in  charging 
more  than  they  needs  muft  towards  the  poor;  and 
although  it  were  to  be  wifhed  and  hoped  that  the 
jufticesofthe  peace  would  be  forward  to  enforce 
them  if  they  might,  though  it  may  concern  them 
alfo  in  point  of  prefent  profit  j  yet  if  they  would 
do  any  thing  herein, they  are  not  empov./ered  to  com- 
pel th?  churchwardens  and  overfeers  to  do  it,  who, 
moft  certainly,  will  never  go  about  it  to  burden, 
as  they  think,  themftlves,  and  difpleafe  their 
neighbours,  unlefs  fome  compulfory  power  were 
not  only  lodged  by  law,  but  alfo  executed  by  fome 
that  may  have  a  power  over  them  to  enforce  it; 
or  to  do  it,  if  they  do  it  either  partially  or  too 
fparingly,  4.  Becaufe  people  do  not  confider  the 
inconvenience  that  will  in  time  grow  to  thcmfelves 
by  this  negie6t,  and  the  benefit  that  would  in  a  lit- 
tle time  accrue  to  them  by  putting  it  in  pradice, 
if  they  would  have  but  a  little  patience.' 
Vol.  X.  B  b  To 
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To  thefe  I  will  add  a  fifth  reafon ;  becaufe  the 
churchwardens  and  overfeers  are  too  apt  to  confider 
their  office  as  a  matter  of  private  emolument.  To 
wafte  part  of  the  money  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  the 
poor  in  fealling  and  riot,  and  too  ofcen  to  pervert: 
the  power  given  them  by  the  ftatute  to  foreign,  and 
fometimcs  to  the  very  worft  of  purpofes. 

The  above  confiderations  bring  my  lord  Hale  to 
complain  of   fome  defects  in  the  law    itfelfj    *  In 

*  which,'  fays  he,  *  there    is    no    power   from   the 

*  juftices  of  the  peace,  nor  any  fuperintendent  power, 

*  to  compel  the  raifing  of  a  ftock  where  the  church- 

*  wardens  and  overfeers  negledl  it. 

'  The  adl  chargeth  every  parifh  apart,  where  it 

*  may  be  they  are  liable  to  do  little  towards  itj  nei- 
*■  ther  would  it  be  fo  effectual  as  if  three,  four,  five, 
'  or  more  contiguous  parifhes  did  contribute  towards 

*  the  raifing  of  a  llock  proportionably  to  their  poor 

*  refpectiveiy. 

*  There  is  no  power  for  hiring  or  eredling  acom- 

*  mon   houfe,  or  place,  for  their    common   work- 

*  houfe ;  which  may  be,  in  fome  refpedts,  and  upon 
^  fome  occafions,  ufeful  and  neceflary.' 

As  to  the  firil  of  thefe>  I  do  not  find  any  altera- 
tion hath  been  made,  nor  if  there  was,  might  it  pof- 
fibly  produce  any  defired  efie6V.  The  confequence^ 
as  it  appears,  would  be  only  making  churchwardens 
of  the  juftices  of  peace,  which  many  of  them  are  al- 
ready, not  highly  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  their  parifhes  ; 
too  much  power  vefted  in  one  man  being  too  apt 
perhaps  to  beget  envy. 

The  fecond  and  third  do  pretty  near  amount  to 
one  and  the  fame  defeAj  and  this,  I  think,  is  at 
prefent  totally  removed.  Indeed,  in  my  lord  Hale's 
own  time,  though  probably  after  he  had  written  this 
treatife,  a  worklioufe  was  eredled  in  London  under 
the  powers  given  by  the  llatute  made  in  the  13  and 
14  of  Charles  II.  [p],  and  I  believe  with  very  good 
fuccefs* 

[p]  Chapo  xli. 

Since 
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Since  that  time  other  corporations  have  followed 
the  example,  as  the  city  of  Briftol  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  [^],  and  that  of  Worcefter  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  [r],  and  in  other  places. 

And  now  by  a  late  ftatute,  made  in  the  reign  of 
King  George  I.[j],  the  power  of  ere<flingworkhoufes 
is  made  general  over  the  kin:^dom. 

Now  either  this  method,  propofed  by  lord  Halej 
is  inadequate  to  the  piirpofej  or  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment hath  been  grofsly  perverted  ;  for  certain  it  is 
that  the  evil  is  not  rea^.oved,  if  indeed  it  be  leiTered, 
by  the  erection  of  workhoules.  Perhaps,  indeed,  one 
obje6lion  which  my  lord  Hale  makes  to  the  ftacute 
of  Eliz.  may  here  recur,  feeing  that  there  is  nothing 
compulforyj  but  all  left  to  the  v/ill  and  direction  of 
the  inhabitants. 

But  in  truth  the  method  itfelf  will  never  produce 
the  defired  effect,  as  the  excellent  Sir  Jofiah  Child 
well  obferves[/^ — *It  may  be  objedted,'  fays  he, 
'  that  this  work  (the  proviiion/or  the  poor)  may  as 

*  well  be  done  in  diftinft  pariihes,  if  all  parifhes  were 

*  obliged  to  build  workhoufes,  and  employ  their 
'  poor  therein,  as  Dorchelter  and  fome  others  have 
'  done  with  good  fucccfs.'      I  anfwer,  *  That  fuch 

*  attempts  have  been  made   in   many  places,  to  my 

*  knowledge,  with  very  good  intents  and  ftrenuous 

*  endeavours ;  but  all  that  I  ever  heard  of  proved 
'  vain  and  ineffectual.'  For  the  truth  of  Vv'hich,  I 
believe,  we  may  appeal  to  common  experience. 

And,  perhaps,  no  lefs  ineffedual  would  be  the 
fcheme  propofed  by  this  worthy  gentleman,  though 
it  feems  to  promife  fairer  than  that  of  the  learned 
chief  jurticej  yet  neither  of  them  feem  to  ftrike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.  Before  I  deliver  any  fentiments 
of  my  own,  I  fliall  briefly  take  a  view  of  the  many 
fubfequent  provifions  with  which  the  legiilature  have, 

[g]  8  &  9  W.  III.  c.  XXX.        [r]  2  Annr^,  c.  viii. 

[s]  9  George  I.  c  i.  [t]  li^ay  on  Trade,  c.  ii. 

B  b  a  from 
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from  time  to  time,  enforced  and  ftrengthened  the 
foregoing  flatute  of  Elizabeth. 

The  power  of  putting  out  children  [//]  appren- 
tices is  enforced  by  the  third  of  [ic^]  Charles  I.  which 
ena6ls,    '  That   all  perfons  to  whom   the  overfeers 

*  (hall  bind  children  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  of  Eliz, 

*  may  receive  and  keep  them  as  apprentices.'  But 
there  yet  wanted,  as  lord  Hale  fays,  a  fufficient  com- 
puljory  fcr  perfons  to  take  them ;  wherefore  it  is  en- 
abled, by  8  and  9  [^x']  Will.  III.     •  That  all  perfons 

*  to  whom  apprentices  are  appointed  to  be  bound  by 
'  the  overfeers,  with  the  confent  of  the  juftices,  fliall 

*  receive  them  and  execute  the  other  part  of  the  in- 
«  denture,  under  the  penalty  of  10/.  for  refufing,  to 
«  he  recovered  before  two  juftices,  on  the  oath  of 

*  one  of  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers.' 

The  power  of  fetting  the  poor  to  work  is  enlarged 
by  [jy]  3  Charles  I.  This  aft  gives  the  churchwardens 
and  overfeers  of  the  poor  a  power,  with  the  confent 
of  two  juftices,  or  of  one,  if  no  more  juftices  fliall 
be  within  their  limits,  to  fet  up  and  occupy  any 
trade  for  the  fetting  the  poor  to  work. 

The  power  of  relieving  the  impotent  poor  (/.  e.  of 
diftributing  the  public  money)  the  only  one  which 
hath  much  exercifed  the  minds  of  the  parifh  officers, 
the  legiflature  feem.s  to  think  rather  wanted  reftrain- 
ing  than  enlarging;  accordingly,  in  the  reign  of 
King  [2]  William  they  made  an  a6t  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  officers  in  this  refpeft.  As  the  adt 
contains  the  fenfe  of  parliament  of  the  horrid  abufe 
of  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth,  I  will  tranfcribe  part  of 
a  paragraph  from  it  verbatim. 

[«]  See  7  Jac.  I.  c.  iii.  which  direfts  the  manner  of  putting  out 
apprentices,  in  purfuance  of  any  gifts  made  to  corporations,  &c. 
for  that  purpofe. 

[ou]  Chap.  iv.  fed.  22.  p.  8.  the  fame  claufe  is  in  21  Jac. 
c.  xxviii.  par.  33. 

[x]  Chap.  XXX.  feft.  6.  [j]  Chap.  iv.  fed.  22.  ubi  fupra, 

[»]  3  &  4  W.  &  M.  c.  xi.  fed.  u. 

»  And 
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*  And  whereas  many  inconveniencies  do  daily  arife 
'  in  cities,  towns  corporate,  and  parities,  where  the 
'  inhabitants  are  very  numerous,  by  reafon  of  the  un- 

*  limited  power  of  the  churchwardens  and  overfeers 

*  of  the  poor,  who  do  frequently,   upon   frivolous 

*  pretences  (but  chiefly  for  their  own  private  ends), 

*  give  relief  to  what  perfons  and  number  they  think 
'  fir,  and  fuch  perfons  being  entered  into  the  col- 

*  letlion  bill,  do  become  after  that  a  great  charge 

*  to  the  pariih,  notwithflanding  the  occafion  or  pre- 
'  tence   of   their  colleclion   oftentimes    ceafes,    by 

*  v^hich  means  the   rates  for  the  poor  are  daily  in- 

*  creafed,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  a  ftatuce 
'  inade  in  the  43d  year  of  the  reign  of  her  Majefty 
«  Queen  Elizabeth,  intituled,  Jn  A£i  for  the  relief  of 
'  the  poor -y  for  remedying  of  which,  the  ftatute  en- 
<  acts,  that,  for  the  future,  a  book  ihall  be  provided 

*  and  kept  in  every  parifh  (at  the  charge  of  the  fame 

*  parifh)  wherein  the  names  of  all  perfons  receiving 
'  colleclion,  &c.  fhall   be  regifiered,  with  the  day 

*  and  year  of  their  firft  receiving  it.     This  book  to 

*  be  yearly,  or  oftener,  viewed  by  the  parifhioners, 
'  and  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  receive  collec- 
'  tion  fhall  be  called  over,  and  the  reafon  of  the  re- 

*  ceiving  it  examined,  and  a  new  lift  madej   and  no 

*  other  perfon  is  allowed  to  receive  colleflion  but  by 
«  order  of  a  juflice  of  peace,  &c.  except  in  cafe  of 

*  peflilential  difeafes  or  fmall-pox  f^].' 

1  he  8th  and  9th  of  the  famiC  King,  reciting  the 
fear  of  the  legiflature.  That  the  money  raifed  only  for 
the  relief  of  fuch  ns  are  as  well  impotent  as  poor,  fJjou'd 
be  mifapplied  and  confumed  by  the  idle,  fl'-rdy^  and  aif- 
orderly  beggars,  '  Enad:s,  that  every  perfon,  his  wife, 

*  children,  &c.  who  iliall  receive  rel  ef  from  the 
'  parilh,  fhall  wear  a  badge  marked  with  the  letter 
'  Py  &c.  in  default  of  which,  a  juftice  of  peace  may 

*  order  the  relief  of  fuch  perfons  to  be  abridged, 

[«]  The  fame  ftatute  in  another  part  charges  the  overfeers, 
&C.  with  applying  the  poor's  money  to  their  own  ufe. 

B  b  ^  *  fufpended. 
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*  fufpended,  or  withdrawn,  or  may  commit  them  for 

*  twenty-one  days  to  the  houle  of  corredion,  there 

*  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour.  And  every  church- 
f  warden  or  overfeer,  who  relieves  any  one  without 

*  fuch  a  badge,  being  convided  before  one  juftice, 
'  forfeits  20s.' 

Whether  the  juftices  made  an  ill  ufeof  the  power 
given  them  by  the  Ilatuce  of  the  ,d  and  4th  of  King 
"William,  I  will  not  determine;  but  the  parliament 
thought  proper  afterwards  to  abridge  it,  for  by  the 
9th  of  George  I.  [Z*]  the  juftices  are  forbidden,  '  To 

*  make  any  order  for  the  relief  of  a  poor  perfon,till 

*  oath  is  firft  made  of  a  reafonable  caufej   and  that 

*  application  hath  been  made  to  the  parifiiioners  at 

*  the  veftry,  or  to  two  officers,  and  that  relief  hath 

*  been  refufed.     Nor  can  the  juflice  then  give  his 

*  order,  till  he  hath  fummoned  the  overfeers  to  fhew 

*  caufe  why  relief  fhould  not  be  given.' 

By  the  fame   ftatute,  *  Thofe  perfons  to  whom 

*  the  juftices  order  relief,  are  to  be  regiftered  in  the 
'  parifh  books,  as  long  only  as  the  caufe  of  the  relief 

*  continues.     Nor  (hall  any  parifh  officer  be  allowed 

*  any  money  given  to  the  unregiftered  poor,  unlefs 

*  on   the    moft    urgent  occafion,     The  penalty  for 

*  charging  fuch  money  to  the  parifii  account  is  5/. 
'  The  conviction  is  to  be  before  two  juftices,' 

Lafbly,  That  the  parifh  may  in  all  poffible  cafes 
be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  poor,  whereas 
the  flatute  of  Elizabeth  obliges  the  father,  mother, 
&c.  and  children,  if  able,  to  relieve  their  poor  chil- 
dren and  parents;  fo,  by  the  5th  of  George  I.  [f], 
it  is  provided,  *  That  where  any  wife  or  child  fhall 

*  be  left  by  the  hufband  or  parents  a  charge  to  any 

*  parifh,   the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  may,  by 

*  the  order  of  two  juftices,  feize  fo  much  of  the 
'  goods  and  chattels,  and  receive  fo  much  of  the 
f  annual    rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  tene- 

*  ments  of  fuch  hufband  or  parent,  as  the  juftices 

[^]  Chap.  XXX.  fed.  2.  [c]  Chap.  viii. 

«  lliall 
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*  fliall  order  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  parifh  j 

*  and  the  fefTions  may  empower  the  churchwardens 

*  and  overfeers,  to  difpofe  thereof,  for  the  provid- 
'  ing  for  the  wife,  and  bringing  up  the  children. 

Such  is  the  law  that  relates  immediately  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  impotent  poorj  a  lavv  fo  very 
ample  in  its  provifion,  fo  ftrongly  fortified  with 
enforcing  powers,  and  fo  cautioufly  limited  with  all 
proper  reftraints,  that,  at  firfl:  fight,  it  appears  fuf- 
liciently  adequate  to  every  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
intended,  but  experience  hath  convinced  us  of  the 
contrary. 

And  here  I  am  well  aware  of  the  delicate  di- 
lemma, to  which  I  may  feem  reduced  j  fince  how 
fhall  I  prefume  to  fuppofe  any  defeds  in  a  law, 
which  the  legiflature  feems  to  have  laboured  with 
fuch  inceflant  diligence?  but  I  am  not  abfolutely 
driven  to  this  difagreeabl^  neceflity,  as  the  fault 
may  fo  fairly  be  imputed  to  the  non-execution  of 
the  law  J  and,  indeed,  to  the  ill-execution  of  the 
ftatute  of  Elizabeth,  my  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale 
chiefly  imputes  the  imperfect  provifion  for  the  poor 
in  his  time. 

Sir  Jofiah  Child,  it  is  true,  fpeaks  more  boldly, 
and  charges  the  defects  on  the  laws  themfelves : 
One  general  pofition,  however,  which  he  lays  down, 
That  there  never  was  a  gocd  laiv  mad: ,  that  'was  not 
well  executedy  is  furely  very  queftionable.  So  there- 
fore muft  be  his  opinion,  if  founded  on  that  maxim  i 
and  this  opinion,  perhaps,  he  would  have  changed, 
had  he  lived  to  fee  the  latter  conftitutions  on  this 
head. 

But  whatever  defe<Els  there  may  be  in  the  laws, 
or  in  the  execution  of  them,  I  much  Joubt  whether 
either  of  thefe  great  men  hath  found  the  means  of 
curing  them.  And  this  I  am  the  more  forward  to 
fay,  as  the  legiflature,  by  a  total  negled  of  both  their 
B  b  4  fc hemes. 
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fchemes,  feem  to  give  fufficienc  countenance  to  my 
afTcrtion. 

In  a  matter  then  of  Co  much  difficulty,  as  v/ell  as 
fo  ^reat  imp -rtanc^,  how  fnall  I  venture  to  deliver 
my  ovvii  opinion  ?  fuch,  indeed,  is  the  difficulty  and 
impornnce  of  tliis  qucftion,  that  Sir  Jofiah  Child 
thmksj  tf  a  ivhole  fejfion  of  farliament  were  employed 
on  this  fngie  co^uern^  it  won\i  be  time  fent  as  mmb  to 
the  glory  of  (jod^  and  good  of  th  s  nation^  as  in  an}  thing 
that  noble  and  worthy  -patriots  of  iheir  country  c<.i,n  be 
engaged  in, 

llo>vever,  under  the  protection  of  the  candid, 
and  wich  deference  to  the  learned  reader,  I  will  en- 
ter on  this  fubjedl,  in  which,  I  think,  I  may  with 
mo'dcily  fay,  I  have  had  fjme  experience  ;  and  in 
■which  1  can  with  truth  declare,  I  have  employed  no 
little  time.  If  any  gentleman,  who  hath  had  more 
experience,  hath  more  duly  confidered  the  matter, 
or  whole  lupsrior  abilities  enable  him  to  form  a 
better  judgment,  ftiall  think  proper  to  improve  my 
endeavours,  he  hath  my  ready  confent.  Provided 
the  end  be  effeded,  I  Ihall  be  contented  with  the 
honour  of  my  lliarc  (however  inconfiderable)  in  the 
means.  Nay,  fhould  my  labours  be  attend^rd  only 
"with  nes;le6l  and  contemot,  I  think  I  have  learned 
(for  I  am  a  pretty  good  hillorian)  to  bear  fuch  mii-^ 
fortunes  without  much  repining. 

By  THE  Poor,  then,  I  underfland  fuch  perfons 
as  have  no  eftate  of  their  own  to  lupport  them,  with- 
out induftryj  nor  any  profeiTion  or  trade,  by  which, 
with  induftry,  they  may  be  capable  of  gaining  a 
comfortable  fubfillence. 

This  clafs  of  the  people  may  be  confidered  under 
thefe  three  divifions  : 

Firfiy  Such  poor  as  are  unable  to  work. 

•zdlyi  Such  a.s  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

^dly^  Such  as  are  able  to  work,  but  not  willing. 

As  to  the  Firjl  of  thefe,  they  are  but  few.  An 
utter  incapacity  to  work  mult  arife  from  fome  defed, 

occanoneci 
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occafioned  either  by  nature  or  accident.  Natural 
incapacities  are  greatly  the  mod  (perhaps  the  only) 
confiderabie  onesj  for  as  to  accidental  maims,  hov/ 
very  rarely  do  they  hap^ien,  and,  I  muft  add,  how- 
very  nobly  a  e  chey  pro/>ded  for,  when  they  do  hap- 
pen !  Again,  as  to  natural  incapacities,  they  are 
but  ff-w,  unlefs  thofe  two  general  circumftances, 
one  of  wh'ch  muft,  and  the  other  may  befal  all 
men;  I  mean,  the  extremes  of  youth  and  age;  for, 
befides  thefe,  the  number  of  perfons  who  really 
labour  under  an  utter  incapacity  of  work,  will,  on 
ajull  infpertijn,  be  found  fo  trifling,  that  two  of 
the  London  hofpitals  might  contain  them  all.  The 
reader  will  be  pieafed  to  obferve,  I  fay  of  thofe  who 
really  labcury  ^c.  for  he  is  much  deceived,  who 
computes  the  number  of  objects  in  the  nation,  from 
the  great  number  which  he  daily  fees  in  the  ftreets 
of  London.  An'.ong  whom  I  myfelf  have  difco- 
vered  fomc  notorious  cheats,  and  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Welch,  the  worthy  high  conftable  of  Holborn 
divifion,  many  more.  Nothing,  as  I  have  been  well 
informed,  is  more  common  among  thefe  wretches, 
than  for  the  lame,  when  provoked,  to  ufe  their 
crutches  as  weapons  inftead  of  fupporters  ;  and  for 
the  blind,  if  they  ihould  hear  the  beadle  at  their 
heels,  to  outrun  the  dogs  which  guided  them  before. 
As  to  difeafes,  to  which  human  nature  is  univerfally 
liable,  they  fometimes  (though  very  rarely,  for  health 
is  the  happy  portion  of  poverty)  befal  the  poor;  and 
at  all  fuch  times  they  are  certainly  objedls  of  charity, 
and  intitled,  by  the  law  of  God,  to  relief  from  the 
rich. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  firft  clafs  of  the  poor  is  fo 
truly  inconfiderable  in  number,  and  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  mort  ample  and  liberal  manner  would 
be  fo  very  eafy  to  the  public;  to  fupport  and 
cherifh  them,  and  to  relieve  their  wants,  is  a  duty 
fo  pofitively  commanded  by  our  Saviour,  and  is 
withal  fo  agreeable  and  delightful   in  itfelf,  afford- 

3  ing 
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ing  the  moft  defirablc  objeft  to  the  ftrong  pafTion  of 
pity  ;  nay,  and  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  to  pride  and 
vanity  alio;  that  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  it  might  be 
fafely  left  to  voluntary  charity,  unenforced  by  any 
compulfive  law.  And  if  any  man  will  profefs  fo 
little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  fo  mean  and 
unjufl:  an  opinion  of  the  chriftianity,  I  might  fay, 
the  humanity,  of  his  country,  as  to  aifeft  a  contrary 
opinion,  notwithfbanding  all  I  ha^'e  faid,  let  him 
anfwer  the  following  inliance,  which  may  be  cailed 
an  argument  a  pofierioriy  for  the  truth  of  r.v/  alfer- 
tion.  Such,  I  think,  is  the  prefent  bounty  to  beg- 
gars; for,  at  a  time  when  every  man  knows  the  vail 
tax  which  is  raifed  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  and 
when  all  men  of  property  muit  feel  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  tax,  mankind  are  fo  forward  to  relieve 
the  appearance  of  difcrefs  in  :heir  fellovz-cicitures, 
that  every  beggar,  who  can  bur.  mcdernteiy  ''•.veil  per- 
fonate  mifery,  is  fure  to  find  relief  and  encourage- 
ment 3  and  this,  though  the  giver  muO:  have  great 
reafon  to  doubt  the  reality  of  rhe  diftreis,  and  wnen 
he  can  fc^rce  be  ignorant  that  his  bounty  is  ille- 
gal \_a'],  and  that  he  is  encouraging  a  nuifance.  What 
then  mult  be  the  cafe,  when  liiere  fhculd  be  no  fuch 
tax,  nor  any  fuch  contribution ;  and  when,  by  re- 
lieving a  known  and  certain  objecl  of  charity,  every 
good  man  mull  be  affured,  that  he  is  not  only  doing 
an  aft  which  t\\&  law  allows,  but  which  chriftianity 
and  humanity  too  exadl  of  him  ? 

However,  if  there  be  any  perfon  who  is  yet  un- 
willing to  truft  the  poor  to  voluntary  charity,  or  if 
it  fhould  be  ob'^eded,  that  thv'-e  is  no  reafon  to  lay 
the  whole  burJcn  on  rhe  worthier  part  of  mankind, 
and  to  ::'xcure  the   covetous  rich  ;  and  that  a  tax  is 

[^]  This  wasforbid:len  by  many  ftatutes,  and  by  the  aft  of  27 
Henry  Vill.  every  peribn  giviiig  aj:y  money  in  elms,  but  to  the 
common  boxes  ar.d  c^mificn  g-cherings  in  every  pariili,  forfeits 
tv/elve  times  as  much  as  he  gives. 

4.  therefore 
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therefore  neceflary  to  force  open  the  purfes  of  thefe 
latter;  Jet  there  be  a  tax  then,  and  a  very  inconfider- 
able  one  would  effedually  fupply  the  purpofe  [el. 

I  come  now  to  confider  the  feccjjd  chls.  Thefe 
are  in  reafon,  though  not  in  fa6t,  equally  objecls  of 
the  regard  of  the  compjfiionate  man,  and  much  rr.orc 
worthy  the  care  of  the  politician  ;  and  yet,  without 
his  care,  they  will  be  in  a  much  worfe  conditioi)  than 
the  others;  for  they  have  none  of  thofe  incicements 
of  pity  which  fill  the  pockets  of  the  artful  beggar, 
and  procure  relief  for  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  o^her 
vifibie  objecls  of  compafiion;  fuch  therefore,  with- 
out a  law,  and  without  an  honeft  and  icnfible  exe- 
cution of  that  law,  rnuft  languifh  under,  and  often 
perifh  with  want,  A  melancholy  and  dreadful  re- 
flexion !  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are  capable  of  be- 
ing made  not  only  happy  in  themfelves,  but  highly 
ufeful  to  the  fervice  of  the  communicv. 

To  provide  for  thefe,  feems,  as  I  have  faid,  to 
have  been  the  chief  defign  of  the  (latute  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  well  as  of  feveral  laws  cnaded  fince;  and 
that  this  defign  hath  hitherto  failed,  may  poflibly 
have  arilen  from  one  fingle  miftake,  but  a  miftake 
which  muft  be  fatal,  as  it  is  an  error  in  the  firft  con- 
coflion.  The  miftake  I  point  at  is,  that  the  legifla- 
ture  have  left  the  whole  work  to  the  overfeers. 
They  have  rather  told  them  what  they  are  to  do 
(viz.  to  employ  the  induftrious  poor)  than  how  they 
lliall  do  it.  It  is  true,  the  original  acft  diredls  them, 
by  a  parochial  tax,  to  raife  a  convenient  ftock  of 
flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  ware  and 
fluff  to  fet  the  poor  to  work.  A  diredlion  fo  general 
and  imperfetl,  that  it  can  be  no  wonder,  confider- 
ing  what  fort  of  men  the  overfeers  of  the  poor  have 

[f]  The  reader  is  defired  to  confider  the  author  here  as  fpeak- 
ing  only  of  the  impotent  poor,  and  as  hoping  that  fome  eftedtual 
means  may  be  found  out  of  procuring  work,  and  confequently 
maintenance,  for  the  able  and  indullrious. 

been. 
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been,  that  it  fhould   never  have  been  carried  into 
execution. 

To  fay  the  truth,  this  affair  of  finding  an  univerfal 
employinent  for  the  induftrious  poor,  is  of  great 
difficulty,  and  requires  talents  not  very  bountifully 
fcattered  by  nature  among  the  whole  hu;nan  fptcies. 
And  yet,  difficult  as  it  is,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  imprac- 
ticable, feeing  that  it  is  of  fuch  infinite  concern  to 
the  good  of  the  coinmunity.  Hands  for  the  work 
are  already  fuppofed,  and  furely  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  not  come  to  fo  ioA^  an  ebb,  that  we  ffiould 
not  be  able  to  find  work  for  the  hands.  The  method 
of  adapting  only  feems  to  be  wanting.  And  though 
this  may  not  be  eafy  ro  difcover,  it  is  a  tafk  furely 
not  above  the  reach  of  theBritiffi  parliament,  when 
they  fhall  think  proper  to  apply  themfelves  to  it. 

Nor  will  if,  1  hope,  be  conftrued  prefumpnion  in 
me  to  fay,  that  I  have  myfelf  thought  of  a  plan  for 
this  purpofe,  which  I  am  ready  to  produce,  when  I 
fhall  have  any  reafon  to  fee  the  leaft  glimpfe  of  hope, 
that  my  labour  in  drawing  it  out  at  length  wouldnot 
be  abfolutely  and  certainly  thrown  away. 

The  lad  and  much  the  mofl  numerous  clafs  of 
poor,  are  thofe  who  are  able  to  work,  and  not  will- 
ing. This  likewife  hath  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the 
legiflature,  and  provifions  have  been  made  concern- 
ing it ;  which,  if  in  themfelves  efficacious,  have  at 
leaft  failed  of  producing  any  good  effedb,  from  a  total 
neglc(5t  in  the  execution. 

By  the  43  Eliz.  the  churchwardens  and  overfeers, 
or  greater  part  of  them,  with  the  confent  of  two 
juftices,  fhall  take  order  for  the  fetting  to  work  the 
children  of  all  fuch  parents  as  they  fliall  think  not 
able  to  maintain  them  ;.<as  alfo,  all  fuch  married  or 
unmarried  perfons,  as  fhall  have  no  means  to  main- 
tain themfelves,  nor  any  ordinary  trade  or  calling 
whereby  to  get  their  living. 

Befides  this  power  of  compelling  the  poor  to  work, 
the  legiflature  hath  likewife  compelled  them  to  be- 
come 
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come,  I.  Apprentices  i  and,  2.  Servants.  We  have 
already  feen  the  power  of  the  overfeers,  with  the 
afllftance  of  the  juftices,  to  put  poor  children  appren- 
tices j  and  likewife  to  oblige  their  m afters  to  receive 
them.  And  long  before,  a  compulfion  was  ena6l- 
ed  [/]  on  poor  perfons  to  become  apprentices;  Co 
that  any  houfeholder,  having  and  ufing  half  a  plough- 
land  in  tillage,  may  compel  any  poor  perfon  under 
twenty-one,  and  unmarried,  to  ferve  as  an  apprentice 
in  hufbandry,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  art,  myiierv, 
or  fcience  (before  exprefled  in  the  acb[o-])j  and  if 
fuch  perfon,  being  fo  required,  refufe  to  become  an 
apprentice,  one  juftice  of  peace  may  compel  him,  or 
commit  him  to  prifon,  there  to  remain  till  he  will  be 
bound. 

adly^  The  poor  are  obliged  to  become  fervants. 

By  the  5th  of  Eliz.  [/:>]  it  is  enaded,  '  That  every 

*  perfon   being  unmarried,  and  every  other  perfon 

*  under  the  age  of  thirty,  v/ho  hath  been  brought  up 

*  in  any  of  the  fciences,  &c.  of  clothiers,  woollen 

*  cloth  weavers,  tuckers,  fullers,  clothworkers,  Ihear- 

*  men,  dyers,  hofiers,  tailors,  ihoemakers,  tanners, 
'  pewterers,  bakers,  brewers,  glovers,  cutlers,  fmiths, 

*  farriers,  curriers,  faddlers,  ipurriers,  turners,  tap- 

*  pers,  hatmakers  or  feltmakers,    butchers,    cooks, 

*  or  millers,  or  who  hath  exercifed  any  of  thefe 
'  trades  by  the  fpace  of  three  years  or  more ;  and 

*  not  having  in  lands,  rents,  &c.  an  eftate  of  40J. 
'  clear  yearly  value,  freehold,  nor  being  worth  in 
'goods  10/.   and  fo  allowed   by  two  jullices  of  the 

*  county,  where  he  hath  mod  commonly  inhabited, 

*  or  by  the  mayor,  &c.  nor  being  retained  with 
<  any  perfon  in  hufbandry,  nor  retained  in  any  of  the 

*  above  fciences,  or  in  any  other  art  or  fciencej  nor 

*  lawfully  retained  in  houfehold,  or  in  any  office,  with 

*  any  nobleman,  gentleman,  or  others  i  nor  having 

{/]  5  Eliz.  c.  iv.  fed.  35.         [/]  FIz.  Every  trade  then  ufed. 
1^2  Chap.  iv.  feft.  4. 

*  a  con- 
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«  a  convenient  farm,  or  other  holding  in  tillage, 
«  whereupon  he   may  lawfully  employ  his   labour^ 

*  during  the  time  that  he  fhall  continue  unmarried, 

*  or  under  the  age  of  thirty,  upon  requell  made  by 

<  any  perfon  ufing  the  art  or  myftery,  wherein  the 
«  perfon  io  required  hath  been  exerciled  as  aforefaid^, 

*  fhall  be  retained. 

*  And  every  perfon  between  the  age  of  twelve  and 
'  fixty,  not  being  lawfully  retained   in   the  feveral 

*  fervices  mentioned  in  the  ftatutef/],  nor  being  a 

*  gentleman  born,  or  a  fcholar  in  either  univerfity, 

*  or  in  any  fchool,  nor  having  an  eftate  of  freehold 

*  of  40J.  per  annum  value,  nor  being  worth  in  goods 

*  10/.  nor  being  heir  to    10/.  per  annum,  or  40/, 

*  in   goods;  nor    being  a  necellary  or  convenient 

<  fervant  lawfully  retained  J  nor  having  a  convenient 
«  farm,  or  holding,   nor  otherwife  lawfully  retained, 

<  fliall  be  compelled  to  be  retained  to  ferve  in  huf- 

*  bandry,  by  the  year,  with  any  perfon  ufing  huf- 

*  bandry  within  the  fame  (hire. 

*  Every  fuch  perfon  refufing  to  ferve  upon  re° 

<  queft,  or  covenanting  to  ierve,  and  notferving; 

*  or  departing  from  his  fervice  before  the  end  of  his 

*  term,  unlefs  for  fome  reafonable  caufe  to  be  al- 
«  lowed   before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  &c. 

or  departing  at  the  end  of  his  term  without  a 
quarter's  warning  given  before  two  witnefles,  may 
be  committed  by  two  juftices  of  the  peace  to  prifon^ 
there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprize,  till  he 
«  fliall  become  bound  to  his  mafter,  &c.   to  ferve, 

*  &c.  [q. 

*  Nor  fhall   any   mader  in  any  of  the  arts  and 
«  fciences  aforefaid,  retain  a  fervant  for  lefs  than  a 

*  year[/];  nor  fliall  any  mafter  put  away  a  fervant 
«  retained  by  this  adl  within  his  term,  nor  at  the  end 

*  of  the  term  without  a  quarter's  warning,  under 

*  the  penalty  of  40J.  [ni], 

[/]  ChaD.  iv.  feft.  7.  [^]  lb.  feft.  5,  6,  9. 

[;j  lb.  fea.  3.-  Im]  lb.  fea.  5,  6,  8. 

'  Artificersj 
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*  ArtificerSj  Sec.  are  compellable  by  a  julHce  of 
'  the  peace,  or  theconftable  or  other  liead-officer  of 
«  a  t0'»'nfnjp>  to  ferve  in  the  time  of  hay  or  corn 

<  harveft.  The  penalty  of  difobedience  is  imprifon- 
'  ment  in  the  flocks  by  the  fpace  of  two  days  and  one 

*  night  [«]. 

'  V/omen  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  forty, 

*  may  be  obliged,  by  two  juflices,  to  enter  into 
'  fervice    by  the  year,  week,  or  dayj  or  may   be 

*  comiTihttd  quoufoue '[0']/ 

The  legiflature  having  thus  appointed  what  per- 
fons  Ihall  ferve,  have  gone  farther,  and  have  di- 
rected a  method  of  afcertaining  how  they  fhall  ferve  j 
for  which  ufe  principally  is  that  excellent  conllitutioa 
of  5  Elizabeth  [/>J,  '  That  the  juftices  of  the  peace, 
«  with  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  if  he  conveniently 
'  may,  the  mayor,  &c.  in  towns  corporate,  fhall 

*  yearly,  within  fix  v.'eeks  of  Eafter,  affcmble  too-e- 
'  ther,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  fuch  difcreet  per- 
«  fons  as  they  fhall  think  proper  to  call   to   them, 

*  and  refpeding  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  the  time, 
'  and  other  circumftances,  fhall,  within  the  limits  of 

*  their  commiffion,  rate  and  appoint  the  wao-es  of 
'  artificers,  labourers,  &c.  by  the  year,  month, 
'  week,  or  day,  with  or  without  meat  and  drink.* 
Then  the  ilatute  enumerates  feveral  particulars,  in 
the  moft  explicit  manner,  and  concludes  with  thefe 
general  words  :  '  And  for  any  other  kind  of  reafon- 

<  able  labour  and  fervice.' 

<  Thefe  rates  are  appointed  to  be  engrofled  in 
'  parchment,  and  certified  into  chancery,  before  the 

<  1 2th  day  of  July  j  and  before  the  firft  day  of 
«  September,   feveral  printed  proclamations,  con- 

*  raining  the  rates,  and  a  command  to  all  perfons  to 
«  obferve  them,  are  to  be  fent  to  the  fheriff  and 

*  juftices,  and  to  the  mayor,  &c.  Thefe  proclama- 
«  tions  are  to  be  entered  of  record  with  the  clerk  of 

[«]  lb.  feft.  28.  [o]  lb.  fed.  24.  Ip]  lb.  fed.  15. 

'  the 
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'  the  peace,  to  be  fixed  up,  in  the  market- towns, 
'  and  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  in  all  the  markets 

*  till  Michaelmas  [q].  ^ 

*  And  if  any  perlon,  after  the  faid  proclamations 
'  fhall  be  fo  fent  down  and  publifhed,  fliall,  by  any 

*  fecret  ways  or  means,  diredly  or  indiredlly  retain 

*  or  keep  any   fervanr,  workman,  or  labourer,  or 

*  fhall  give  any  greater  wages,  or  other  commodity, 
«  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  ftatute,  or  con- 

*  trary  to  the  rates  aflelTed,   he  fhall  forfeit  5  /.   and 
<  be  imprifoned  by  the  fpace  of  ten  days  [r]. 

•■  And  every  perfon  who  is  retained,  or  takes  any 

*  wages  contrary  to  the  ftatute,  fhall  be  imprifoned 
«  twenty-one  days  [j].     And  every   fuch   retainer, 

*  promife,  gift  and  payment,  or  writing  and  bond 
«  for  that  purpofe,  are  made  abfolutely  void. 

*  Every   jullice   of  peace,  or  chief  officer,  who 

*  fliall   be  abfent  at  the  rating  of  wages,  unlefs  the 

*  juftices  (hall  allow  the  reafonable  caufe  of  his  ab- 

*  fence,  forfeits  10/.  [/].' 

That  this  ftatute  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  care- 
fully and  diligently  put  in  execution,  *  The  juftices 

*  are  appointed  to  meet  twice  a  year,  to  make  a  fpc- 

*  cial  and  diligent  enquiry  of  the  branches  and  arti- 

*  cles  of  this  ftatute,  and  of  the  good  execution  of 

*  the  fame,  and  feverely  to  corre(ft  and  punifli  any 

*  defaults;  for  which  fervice  they  are  allowed  55, 

*  per  day  [«].'     No  inconfiderable  allowance  at  that 
time  ! 

But  all  this  care  of  the  legiflature  proved,  it  feems, 
ineffeftual ;  for  forty  years  after  the  making  this 
ftatute,  we  find  the  parliament  complaining,  *  That 
'  the  faid  aft  had  not,  according  to  the  true  meaning 

*  thereof,  been  duly  put  in  execution ;  and  that  the 

*  rates  of  wages  for  poor  artificers,  laboiircrs,  and 
«  other  perfons,  had  not  been    rated   and  propor- 

fy]  Chap.  iv.  fed.  16.      [r]  lb.  feft.  18.       [s]  lb.  fed.  19,  20. 
[t]  lb.  fea.  17.  |_«]  lb.  fea  37,  38. 

«  tioned 
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tioncd  according  co  the  politic  intention  of.the  faid 
a(fi:[a'].'  A  nt:glc6l  which  iecms  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  foine  doubts  raifed  in  Weftminfter- 
hall,  concerning  the  perlons  who  were  the  fubje-its 
of  tlus  law.  For  the  clearing  therefore  ar)y  fuch 
doubi,  this  fubfequent  I'lacute  gives  the  juilices  an 
cxprefs  power  '  to  rate   the  wages  of  any  labourers, 

*  weavers,   fpinfbers,  and   workmen  or  workwomen 

*  whatfoever,     either  working    by   the  day,    week, 

*  month,  year,  or  taking  any  work  at  any  perfon's 
'  hands  whatfoever,  to  be   done  by   the  great,  or 

*  Ouherwife  [;c].' 

And  to  render  the  execution  of  this  law  the  more 
eafy,  the  ftatutc  of  James  I.  enafls,   i.   '  That  in  all 

*  counties  where  general  fcTions  are  kept  in  feveral 

*  divifions,  the  rating  wages  at  fuch  refpedlive  gene- 

*  ral  feiTions,  fhall  be  as  cfFetlual  within  the  divifion, 
'  as  if  they  had   been   rated  at  the  grand   general 

*  feffion'[j].' 

2.  The  method  of  certifying  the  rates  in  chancery, 
appearing,  I  apprehend,  too  troublefome  and  tedious, 
'  ilich  certificate  is  made  no  longer  necelTary,  but 

*  the  rates  being  aircfTed  and  engrofied  in  parch- 
'  ment,  under  Che  hands  and   feais  of  the  juftices, 

*  the  fheritf,  or  chief  officer,  of  towns   corporate, 
'  may  immediately  proclaim  the  fame  [2:].' 

And  whereas  Vv'ool  is  the  great  ftaple  commodity 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  woollen  trade  its  principal 
manufacture,  the  parliament  have  given  particular 
attention  to  the  wages  of  artificers  in  this  trade. 

For,  I.  By  the  flatute  of  James  I.  [<?],  *  No 
'  clothier,  being  a  juftice  of  peace  in  any  precinft 
or  liberty,  (hall  be  a  rater  of  wages  for  any  artizan 
depending  upon  the  making  of  cloth.* 
2.  *  Clothiers  not  paying  lb  m.uch  wages  to  their 
workmen  or  workwomen,  as  are  rated  by  the 
juftices,  forfeit  lOJ.  for  every  ofi'ence  [3].' 

[w]  Preamble  to  i  Jac.  c.  vi.     [x]  lb.  feft.  3.    [j]  lb.  feft.  5. 
M    lb.  fea.  6.  [a]  lb.  ka.  7.    16]  lb.  fed.  7. 

Vol.  X.  C  c  3.  By 
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3.  By  a  lateftatute  [f],  *  All  perfons  anywife  con- 
'  cerned  in  employing  any  labourers  in  the  woollen 
'  manuFa6lory,  are  required  to  pay  the  full  wages 

*  or  price  agreed  on,  in  money  and  not  in  goods, 

*  truck,    or  otherwife ;    nor    Ihall    they   make   any 

*  deduilion  from  fuch  wages  or  price,  on  account 

*  of  any  goods   fold   or  deli'/ered   previous  to  fuch 

*  agreement.  And  all  fuch  wages  are  to  be  levied, 
'  on  conviction,  before  two  judices,  by  did refsj  and 

*  for  want  of  diftrefs,  the  party  is  to  be  com.m.itErd 
'  for  fix  months,  or  until  full  fatisfaftion  is  made 
'  to    the    party    complaining.     Befides    which    the 

*  clothier  forfeits  the  fum  of  loc/.  [^.]' 

4.  By  the  fame  ftatute,  '  All  contracts,  byelaw?, 

*  &c.  made  in  unlawful  clubs,  by  perfons  brought 
'  up  in,  of  exercifing  the  art  of,  a  wool-comber  or 

*  weaver,  for  regulating  the  faid  trade,  fettling  the 

*  prices  of  goods,  advancing  wages,  or  leifening  the 
'  hours  of   work,    are  declared    to  be    illegal  and 

*  void;   and   any  perfon  concerned  in   the  woollen 

*  manufactures,  who  fliall  knowingly  be  concerned 
'  in  fuch  contrail,  byelaw,  &c.  or  ihall  attempt  to 

*  put  it  in  execution,  fhall,  upon  conviflion  before 

*  twojuilices,  fuffer  three  months  imprifonment  [^].* 

But  long  before  this  act,  a  general  ]a.\w  was 
made  [/],  to  puniili  all  confpiracies  for  raifing  wages, 
limiting  hours  of  work,  &c.  among  artificers,  work- 
men, and  labourers  i  and  if  fuch  confpiracy  was  to 
extend  to  a  general  advance  of  wages  all  over  the 
kingdom,  any  infurredtion  of  a  number  of  perfons, 
in  confequence  of  it,  would  be  an  overt  a£l  of  high 
ireafon. 

From  this  curfory  view  it  appears,  I  think,  that 
no  blam.e  lies  at  the  door  of  the  legidature,  which 
hath  not  only  given  the  magiftrate,  but  even  private 
perfons,  with  his  alTiftance,  a  power  of  compelling 

[f]  12  Geo.  I.  c.  xxxiv.  fed.  3.         [^'1  lb.  feiSl. 

le]  lb.  fed.  I .  I/]  2  &  3  E.  VI.  c.  XV. 

the 
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the  poor  to  work;  and,  idly^  hath  allotted  the  fulleft 
powers,  and  prefcribed  the  moft  efFc6lual  means  for 
afcertaining  and  iinniting  the  price  of  their  labour. 

But  fo  very  faulty  and  remifs  hath  been  the  exe- 
cution of  thelelaws,  that  an  incredulous  reader  may 
almofl;  doubt  whether  there  are  really  any  fuch 
exifting.  Particularly  as  to  that  which  relates  to 
the  rating  the  wages  of  labourers;  a  lavv  which  at 
firft,  it  feems,  was  too  carelefly  executed,  and  which 
hath  fince  grown  into  utter  negleit  and  diliife. 

Hadi  this  total  difufe  arifen,  in  common  vnih  the 
neglecl  of  other  wholefome  provifions,  for  want  of 
due  attention  to  the  public  good  ?  or  is  the  execution 
of  this  law  attended  with  any  extraordinary  difficulty^ 
or,  laftlyj  are  we  really  grown,  as  Sir  Jofiah  Child 
fays,  wifer  than  our  forefathers,  and  have  difcovered 
any  fault  in  the  confticution  itfelf  j  and  that  to 
retrench  the  price  of  labour  by  a  law  is  an  error  in 
policy  ? 

This  laft  feems  to  me,  I  own,  to  be  very  flrange 
dodlrine,  and  fomewhat  of  a  paradox  in  politics  j 
however,  as  it  is  the  fentiment  of  a  truly  wife  and 
great  man,  it  deferves  a  fair  difcuffion.  Such  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  itj  fince  no  man  is  more  inclined 
to  refpetft  the  opinions  of  fuch  perfons,  and  as  the 
revival  of  the  law  which  he  oppofes,  is,  I  think, 
abfolutely  neceilary  to  the  purpofe  1  am  contending 
for. 

I  will  give  the  paflage  from  Sir  Jofiah  at  length. 
It  is  in  anfwer  to  this  pofition,  'That  the  dearnefs  of 
vjages  fpoils  the  EngUfh  trade.     *  Here,'  fays  he,  ^  i\\q 

*  author  propounds  the  making  a  law  to  retrench  the 

*  hire  of  poor  men's  labour  (an  honeft  charitable  pro- 

*  je(5l,  and  well  becoming  an  ufurer!)   the  anfwer  to 

*  this  is  eafy.     t'trft^  I  affirm  and  can   prove,  he  is 

*  miftaken  in   faclj  for  the  Dutch,  with  whom  we 

*  principally  contend  in  trade,  give  generally  more 

*  wages  to  all  their  manufadurers,  by  at  lead  tvs'o- 

C  c  2  pence 
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pence  in  the  Hiilling,  than  the  EngliOi.  Secondly, 
Wherever  wages  are  high,  univerfaily  throughout 
the  whole  world,  'cis  an  infallible  evidence  of  the 
riches  of  tliat  country  j  and  wherever  wages  for 
labour  run  low,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  poverty  of  thac 
place.  Tkhdly^  It  is  multitudes  of  people,  and 
good  la-A's,  fuch  as  caufe  an  increafe  of  people, 
Vv'hich  principally  enrich  any  country;  and  if  we 
retrench  by  law  the  labour  of  our  people,  we  drive 
them  from  us  to  other  countries  that  give  better 
rates;  and  lo  the  Dutch  have  drained  us  of  our 
feamen  and  woollen  manufadurers,  and  we  the 
French  of  their  artificers  and  filk-manufafturers  ; 
and  many  more  we  fnould,  if  our  laws  otherwifc 
gave  them  fitting  encouragement;  of  which  more 
in  due  place,  fourthlyj  If  any  particular  trades 
exact  more  here  than  m  Holland,  they  are  only 
fuch  as  do  it  by  virtue  of  incorporations,  privilege?, 
and  charters,  of  which  the  cure  is  eafy,  by  an  ac^l 
of  naturalization,  and  v^-ithout  compulfory  laws. 
It  is  true,  our  great  grandfathers  did  exercife  fuch 
policy,  of  endeavouring  to  retrench  the  price  of 
labour  by  a  law  (although  they  could  never  eifeft 
i[)i  but  that  was  before  trade  was  introduced  into 
this  kingdom  ;  we  are  fince,  with  the  reft  of  the 
tradino;  world,  grov,^n  wifer  in  this  matter,  and  I 
hope  Ihall  fo  continue  [^"j.' 

To  this  I  reply,  i.  That  the  making  fuch  a  law 
is  not  only  an  honeli,  but  a  charitable  projcft;  as  ic 
propofes,  by  retrenching  the  price  of  poor  men's 
labour,  to  provide  labour,  and  confequently  hire  for 
all  tlie  poor  who  are  capable  of  labour.  In  ail 
manufatbires  vv/hatcver,  the  lower  the  price  of  labour 
is  the  cheaper  will  be  the  price  to  the  confumerj 
and  the  cheaper  this  price  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
confumption,  and  confequently  the  more  hands  em- 
ployed.    This  is  likewife  a  very  charitable  law  to 

\.s]  P^ef^ce  to  his  Difeourfe  on  Trade. 
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the  poor  faiiner,  and  never  more  neceflary  than  at 
this  day,  when  the  rents  of  lands  are  rated  to  the 
hitrhefc  degree.  The  great  hopes  which  the  farmer 
hath  (indeed  his  common  relief  from  ruin)  is  of  an 
exportation  of  corn.  This  exportation  cannot  be  by 
law,  unlefs  when  the  corn  is  under  fuch  a  particular 
price.  Plow  necedary  then  is  it  to  him,  that  the 
price  of  labour  fliould  be  confined  within  moderate 
bounds,  that  the  exportation  of  corn,  which  is  of 
fuch  general  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  fliould  turn, 
in  any  confiderable  manner,  to  his  private  profit  ? 
and  what  reafon  is  there  to  imagine,  that  this  power 
of  limiting  wages  (hould  be  executed  in  any  diflionefl: 
or  uncharitable  manner  ?  Is  it  not  a  power  entrufted 
to  all  the  jnilices  of  the  county,  or  divifion,  and  to 
the  fheriff",  with  the  afliftance  of  grave,  fober,  and 
fubilantial  perfons,  who  muft  be  fufficient  judges  of 
the  matter,  and  who  are  directed  to  have  regard  to 
the  plenty  and  fcarcicy  of  the  times?  Is  it  to  be  fuf- 
pecled,  that  many  perfons  of  this  kind  lliould  unite 
in  a  cruel  and  flagitious  at5t,  by  which  they  would  be 
liable  to  the  condemnation  of  their  own  confciences, 
to  the  curfes  of  the  poor,  and  to  be  reproached  by 
the  exam.pieof  all  their  neighbouring  counties?  are 
not  much  groffer  exorbitancies  to  be  feared  on  the 
other  fide,  when  the  lowed  artificers,  hufbandmen, 
and  labourers,  are  made  judges  in  their  own  caufe.; 
and  v/hen  it  is  left  to  their  own  difcretion,  to  exacl 
what  j.rice  rhey  pleafe  for  their  labour  of  the  poor 
farmer  or  clothier;  of  whom  if  they  cannot  exa-il  an 
extravagant  price,  they  will  lly  to  that  alternative 
which  idlenefs  oicen  prefers,  of  begging  or  dealing  ? 
Lajlly,  Such  a  reftraint  is  very  wholefome  to  the 
poor  labourers  themfeives;  of  whom  Sir  Jofiah  ob- 
fcrves  [i?],  '  That  they  live  better  in  the  deareHl: 
*  countrici,  for  provifions,  than  in  the  cheapeff,  and 
'  better  in  a  dear  year  than  in  a  cheap,  elpctially  in 

[^]  Dlfcourfe  on  Trade. 
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<   relation  to  the  public  good;  for,  in  a  cheap  year, 

*  they  vvill    not   work  above   two  days   in   a  week  ; 

*  their  huiiiour  being  fuch  that  they  vvill  not  provide 

*  for  a  hard  time,   but  jult  work  fo  much,  and  no 

*  more,  as  may  maintain  them  in  that  mean  condi- 

*  tion  to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed.'  Is  ic 
not  therefore,  upon  this  conceffion,  demonftrablej 
that  t!ie  poor  man  himfelfwill  live  much  better  (his 
family  certainly  will)  by  thefe  means  ?  again,  many 
of  the  poor,  and  thofe  the  more  honell  and  in- 
duflrious,  will  probably  gain  by  fuch  a  law  ;  for,  at 
the  fan^iC  time  that  the  impudent  and  idle,  if  leir.  to 
themfelves,  will  certainly  exatft  on  their  mailers  j 
the  modefl,  the  humble,  and  truly  laborious,  may 
often  (and  fo  I  doubt  nor  but  the  cafe  is)  be  op- 
preffed  by  them.,  and  forced  to  nccepr  a  lower  price 
for  their  labour,  than  the  liberality  of  gentlemen 
would  allow  them. 

idly.  The  two  affertions  contained  in  the  ne::i: 
paragraph  both  feem  to  me  fufpicious.  Pn-il,  That 
the  Dutch  and  other  nations  have  done  all  that  in 
them  lies,  to  draw  from  us  our  feamen,  and  feme  of 
our  manufacturers,  is  certainly  true;  and  this  they 
would  do  at  any  price;  but  that  the  Dutch  do  in 
general  give  more  wages  to  their  manufacturers  than 
the  Englifh,  is,  I  believe,  not  the  fa6l.  Of  the 
manufadurers  of  Holland,  the  only  confiderable 
article  which  we  ourfelves  take  of  them,  except 
linen,  are  toys;  and  to  this  we  are  induced,  not 
becaufe  the  Dutch  are  fuperior  to  our  workmen 
in  genius  and  dexterity  (points  in  which  they  are  not 
grearly  celebrated),  but  becaufe  they  work  much 
cheaper.  Nor  is,  2dly,  The  immediate  tranfition 
from  trade  to  manufacture  altogether  fo  fair.  The 
Dutch  it  is  true,  are  principally  our  rivals  in  trade 
in  general,  and  chiefly  as  carriers  ;  but  not  fo  in 
manufacture,  particularly  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture. Here  our  chief  rivals  are  the  French,  amonglt 
vyhom  the  price  of  labour  is  knov/n  to  be  confider- 

ably 
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ably  lower  than  with  us.  To  this,  among  other 
caufes  (for  I  know  there  are  others,  and  fome  very 
icandalous  ones)  they  owe  their  fuccefs  over  us  in  the 
Levant.  It  is,  indeed,  a  truth  which  needs  no  com- 
ment nor  proof,  that  where  goods  are  of  equal  value, 
the  man  Vv'ho  fells  cheapeft  will  have  the  moft  cuf- 
tom;  and  it  is  as  certainly  true,  that  he  who  makes 
up  his  goods  in  the  cheapeft  manner,  can  fell  them 
fo. 

q^'/y,  Sir  Jofiah  aficrts,  '  That  wherever  wages  are 
'  high  univerfally  throughout  the  world,  'tis  an  in- 

*  fallible  evidence  of  the  riches  of  that  country  3  and 
'  wherever  wages  for  labour  run  low,  it  is  a  proof 

*  of  the  poverty  of  that  place.' — If  this  be  true,  the 
concefllon  will  do  him  no  fervice  ;  for  it  will  not 
prove,  that  to  give  high  wages  is  the  way  to  grow 
rich  i  fince  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  riches 
fhould  caufe  the  advance  of  v/ages,  than  that  high 
wages  fhould  produce  riches.  This  latter,  I  am 
fure,  would  appear  a  high  folecifm  in  private  life, 
and  I  believe  it  is  no  lefs  fo  in  public. 

/\.thly^  His  next  aflertion,  ^hal  to  retrench  by  law 
the  labour  of  cur  people^  is  to  drive  them  from  us 3  hath 
partly  received  an  anfwer  already.  To  give  this 
argument  any  force,  our  wages  muft  be  reduced  ac 
leaft  below  the  ftandard  of  other  countries;  which 
is,  I  think,  very  little  to  be  apprehended;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  labourer  fhould  carry  his  de- 
mands ever  fo  little  higher,  as  may  be  reafonably 
expe(5led,  the  confumption  of  many  manufa<5lures 
will  not  only  be  confined  to  our  own  people,  but  to 
a  very  few  of  thofe  people. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  given  a  full  anfwer  to  this 
great  man,  whom  I  cannot  difmifs,  without  obferv- 
ing  a  manifeft  miftake  of  the  queftion,  which  runs 
through  all  his  arguments  ;  all  that  he  advances  con- 
cluding, indeed,  only  to  the  ^«<2«/«;«  of  wages  which 
fhall  be  g-iven  for  labour.  He  feems  rather  to  argue 
againft  giving  too  little,  than  againft  regulating 
C  c  4  what 
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v/hat  is  to  b?  given  ;  fo  that  his  arguments  are  more 
proper  fur  the  conlideration  of  the  juftices  at  their 
meeting  for  fettling  the  rates  of  wages,  than  for  the 
confideration  of  the  legiOature,  in  a  debate  concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  the  above  law.  To  evince 
the  expediency  of  which,  I  appeal  to  the  concurrent 
fenfe  of  parliament  in  {^o  many  different  ages;  for 
this  is  not  only  tellirted  exprefsly  in  the  above  (ratute 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  but  may  be  fairly  implied 
from  thofe  of  Edward  VI.  and  George  E  above 
recited. 

I  have  moreover,  I  think,  demondrated,  i.  The 
equity  of  this  law;  and  that  it  is  as  much  for  the 
fervice  of  the  labourer  as  of  his  mailer.  2.  The 
utility  of  it  to  trade:  I  fliall  only  add  the  necefficy  of 
it,  in  order  to  execute  the  intention  of  the  legiQature, 
in  compelling  the  idle  to  work;  for  is  it  not  the 
fame  thing  to  have  the  liberty  of  working  or  not  at 
your  own  pleafure,  and  to  have  the  abfolute  nomina- 
tion of  the  price  at  which  you  will  work  ?  the  idle- 
nefs  of  the  common  people  in  this  town  is,  indeed, 
greatly  to  be  attributed  to  this  liberty  j  moft  of 
thefe,  if  they  cannot  exadl  an  exorbitant  price  for 
their  labour,  will  remain  idle.  The  habit  of  exact- 
ing on  their  fuperiors  is  grown  univerfal,  and  the 
very  porters  expecft  to  receive  more  for  their  work 
than  the  falaries  of  above  half  the  officers  of  the 
army  amount  to. 

I  conclude  then,  that  this  law  is  necelTary  to  be 
revived  (perhaps  with  fome  enlargements),  and  that 
ftill  upon  one  account  more;  which  is,  to  enable 
the  maeiftrate  clearly  to  diftinguilh  the  corrigible 
from  the  incorrigible  in  idlenefs;  for  when  the  price 
of  labour  is  once  ellablifhed,  all  thofe  poor  who  fhall 
refufe  to  labour  at  that  price,  even  at  the  comm.and 
of  a  mngiftrate,  may  properly  be  deemed  incor- 
rigibly idle. 

For  thefe  the  legiflature  have,  by  feveral  ads  of 
parliament,  provided  a  punilhmcnt,  by  commitment 

to 
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to  Bridewell  either  for  more  or  lefs  time  ;  and  a  very 
fevere  punifliment  this  is,  if  being  confirmed  in  habits 
of  idlenefs,  and  in  every  other  vicious  habir,  may  be 
efteemed  fo. 

Thefe  houfes  are  commonly  called  hoiifes  of  cor- 
reftion,  and  the  legiflature  intended  them  certainly 
for  places  of  corrediion  of  idlenefs  at  leafi;  for  in 
many  ails,  where  perfons  are  ordered  to  be  com- 
mitted to  Bridewell,  it  is  added,  Ikere  to  he  kept  to 
hard  labour  \  nay,  in  the  fl-atute  of  Jac.  I.  \t'\  thefe 
houfes  of  corredtion  are  diretflcd  *  to   be  built  with 

*  a  convenient  backfide  adjoining,  together  v/ith 
'  mills,  turns,  cards,  and  Ibch  like  necefTarv  im- 
'  plements,  to  fet  rogues  and  other  idle  people  on 

*  work.'  Again,  in  the  fame  ftatute,  authority  is 
given  to  the  mafter  or  governor,  *  To  fet  to  work 
'  fuch  rogues,  vagabonds,  idle  and  diforderiy  per- 
'  fons  as  lliall  be  brought  or  fent  unto  the  faid  houfe 
'  (being  able)  ;  while  they  fliall  continue  in  the  faid 
'  houfe   and  to  punifh  them,  by  putting  fetters  on 

*  them,  and  by  whipping,  nor  are  the  faid  rogues, 
'  6^:c.  to  have  any   other  provifion   than   what  they 

*  fnali  earn  by  their  labour.' 

The  ere6lion  of  thefe  houfes,  as  is  ufual  with  new 
inftitutions,  did  at  firft  greatly  anfwcr  the  good 
purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned,  infomuch 
that  my  lord  Coke  obferves,  *  That  upon  the 
'  making  of  the  Ratute  39  Eliz.  for  the  eredion  of 

*  houfes  of  corre6lion,  and  a  good  fpace  after,  whilfl 
'  juitices  of  peace   and  other  officers  were   diligent 

*  and  induftrious,  there  was  not  a  rogue  to  be  ieen 
'  in  any  part  of  England,'  And  again  he  pro- 
phefies,  that  '  from  the  ereftion  of  thefe  houfes  we 

[/']  Chap.  iv.  Thefe  houfes  were  firfl  begun  to  be  erefted  Ann. 
13  Eliz.  the  prifon  for  idlenefs  being,  before  that  time,  the 
flocks.  In  the  nth  year  of  Henry  VJI.  vagabonds,  beggars,  &c. 
arc  ordered  to  be  fet  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  iTocks. 

J  '  ihall 
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<  fhiill  have  neither   beggar    nor  idle  perfon    in  die 
'  conimonwealth  [_k'].' 

Bvit  this  great  nnan  was  a  much  better  Jav.yer 
than  he  was  a  prophet  3  for  whatever  thefe  houles 
were  defigned  to  be,  or  whatever  they  at  firft  were, 
the  fact  isj  that  they  are  at  prefent,  in  general,  no 
other  than  fchools  of  vice,  feminaries  of  idlenefs,  and 
connmon-fewers  of  naPtinefs  and  difeafe.  As  to  the 
power  of  whipping,  v.'hich  the  act  of  James  I.  veils 
in  the  governor,  that,  I  believe,  is  very  I'eldom 
iifed,  and  perhaps  when  it  is,  not  properly  applied. 
And  the  juftice  in  very  few  inllances  (in  none  of 
idlenefb)  hath  any  power  of  ordering  fuch  punifh- 
ment  [/]. 

And  with  regard  to  vvork,  the  intention  of  the 
Jaw  is,  1  apprehend,  as  totally  frnltratcd.  Infomuch 
that  they  mull  be  very  lazy  perfons^  indeed,  who  can 
efteem  the  labour  impofed  in  any  of  thefe  houfes  as 
a  punifhmenr.  In  forne,  I  am  told,  there  is  not  any 
provifion  made  for  work.  In  that  of  Middlefex  in 
particular,  the  governor  hath  confeffed  ro  me,  that 
he  hath  had  no  work  to  employ  his  prifoners,  and 
hath  urged  as  a  reafon,  that  having  generally  great 
numbers  of  mod  defperate  felons  under  his  charge, 
who,  notwithilanding  his  utmofl  care,  will  fome- 
timcs  get  acrefs  to  his  other  prifoners,  he  dares  not 
truil  thofe  who  are  committed  to  hard  labour  with 
any  heavy  or  (harp  inllrum.ents  of  work,  left  they 
fliould  be  converted  into  weapons  by  the  felons. 

What  good  confequencethen  can  arife  from  fend- 
ing idle  and  diforderly  perfons  to  a  place  where  they 
are  neither  to  be  corrected  nor  employed  ;  and 
where  with  the  converfation  of  many  as  bad,  and 
fometimes  worfe  than  themfelves,  they  are  fure  to 
he  improved  in  the  knowledge,  and  confirmed  in 
the  pradice  of  iniquity  ?  can  it   be   conceived  that 

[i]  2  Inft.  729.  [/J  By  the  laft  vagabond  adl,  which  re- 

peals all  the  former,  rogues  and  vagabonds  are  to  be  whipt,  or 
fent  to  the  houfe  of  correitiun. 

fuch 
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Aich  perfons  will  not  come  out  of  thefe  houfes 
much  more  idle  and  diforderly  than  they  went  in  ? 
the  trurh  of  this  I  have  often  experienced  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  wretches  brought  before  me  j  the 
moll  impudent  and  flagitious  of  whom,  have  always 
been  fuch  as  have  been  before  acquainted  with  the 
difcipline  of  Bridevv^ell  j  a  commitment  to  which 
place,  though  it  often  caufes  great  horror  and  la- 
mentation in  the  novice,  is  ufually  treated  with  ri-^ 
dicule  and  contempt  by  thole  who  have  already  been 
there. 

For  this  reafon,  I  believe,  many  of  the  v/orthieft 
magirtrates  have,  to  the  utmoll  of  their  power,  de- 
clined a  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  punifh- 
rnent  of  idlenefs,  thinking  that  a  fevere  reprim.and 
might  more  probably  work  the  converfion  of  fuch 
perlbns  than  the  committing  them  to  Bridewell. 
This  I  am  fure  may,  with  great  certainty,  bexon- 
cluded,  that  the  milder  method  is  lefs  liable  to  render 
what  is  bad  worfe,  and  to  complete  the  deitruiflion 
of  the  offender. 

But  this  is  a  way  of  afting,  however  worthy  be  the 
motive,  which  is  fometimes  more  juftifiable  to  a 
man's  own  confcience,  than  it  would  be  in  the  Court 
cf  King's  Bench,  which  requires  the  magiilrate  to 
execute  the  laws  entrufted  to  his  care,  and  in  the 
manner  which  thole  laws  prefcribe.  And  befides 
the  indecency  of  fhewing  a  difregard  to  the  laws  in 
being,  nothing  lurely  can  be  more  improper  than  to 
fuffer  the  idlenefs  of  the  poor,  the  caufe  of  fo  much 
evil  to  the  fociety,  to  go  entirely  unpuniflied. 

And  yet  (hould  the  magiftrate  do  his  duty  as  heis 
required,  will  the  intent  and  purpofe  of  the  legiflature 
beanfwered?  the  parliament  was,  indeed,  too  wife 
to  punifh  idlenefs  barely  by  confinement.  Labour  is 
the  true  and  proper  punifhment  of  idlenefs,  for  the 
fame  reafon  which  the  excellent  Dr.  Swift  gives 
why  death  is  the  proper  punifhment  of  cowardice. 
Where  then  is  the  remedy  ?    is  it  to  enforce  the 

execution 
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execution  of  the  law  as  it  now  (lands,  and  to  reformi 
the  prefent  condu6t  of  the  f.^veral  Bridewells  ?  this 
would,  I  believe,  be  as  difficult  a  work  as  the 
cleanfing  the  Augean  ftables  of  old  ;  and  would 
require  as  extraordinary  a  degree  of  political,  as  that 
did  of  natural  ftrengch  to  acconnpliih  it.  In  truthj 
the  cafe  here  is  the  fame  as  with  the  overfeers  be- 
fore, the  truft  is  too  great  for  the  perfons  on  whom 
it  devolves  :  and  though  cSefc  houles  are,  in  fome 
meafure,  under  the  infpedion  of  the  juftices  of  peace, 
yet  this  in  the  flatute  is  recommended  in  too  general 
a  manner  to  their  care,  to  expeft  any  good  fruits 
from  it.    As  '  to  the  true  and  faithful  account  which 

*  they  are  to  yield  to  the  juflices,  at  the  feffions,  of 

*  the  perfons  in  their  cuitody,*  this  is  at  prefent  little 
more  than  matter  of  form  ;  nor  can  it  be  expected 
to  be  any  other  in  the  hurry  of  a  public  fefTions,  and 
when  the  fiiench  arifing  from  the  prifoners  is  fo  in- 
tolerable, that  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  gentlemen  to 
attend  the  court  at  that  time.  In  the  laft  vao-rant 
afl  indeed  two  juftices  are  appointed  twice,  or 
oftener,  every  year  to  examine  into  the  ftate  and 
nature  of  houfes  of  corredtion,  &c.  yet,  as  it  gives 
them  no  power  but  of  reporting  to  the  feffions,  I 
believe  it  hath  not  produced  any  good  effetl ;  for 
the  bufinefs  of  the  feffions  is  fo  complicated  and 
various,  that  it  happens,  as  in  all  cafes  where  men 
have  too  much  to  do,  that  they  do  little  or  nothing 
€fi"e6lually.  Perhaps,  indeed,  if  two  or  more  juftices 
of  the  peace  were  appointed  to  meet  once  every 
month  at  Ibme  convenient  place,  as  near  as  pofTib'e 
to  the  Bridewell,  there  to  fummon  the  governor 
before  them,  to  examine  the  accounts  of  his  ftock 
and  implements  for  work,  and  to  make  fuch  orders 
(under  what  reftriftions  the  parliament  ftiall  think 
proper)  as  to  fuch  juftices  fliall  feem  requifite;  this 
tnight  afford  a  palliative  at  leaft.  In  fhort,  the  great 
cure  for  idlenefs  is  labour  j  and  this  is  its  only  proper 
punifhment  3  nor  fhould  ic  ever  be  in   the  power 

of 
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of  the  idle  perlbn  to  commute  this  punifhment  for 
any  other. 

In  the  reign  of  [;7?]  Edward  VI.  a  mof}:  fevere 
law,  indeed,  was  made  for  the  puniihment  of  idle- 
nefs. —  *  If  any  perfon  (fays  the  Statute)  ihdW  bring 

*  to  two  jultices  of  peace  any  runagate  fervanr,  or 

*  any  other,  which  livcth  idly  and  loiteringly  by  the 
'  fpace  of  three  days,  the  faid  jullices  lliali  caufe  the 

*  faid  idle  and  loitering  fervant  or  vagabond  to  be 
'  marked  with  an  hot  iron  on  the  breaft  with  the  let- 

*  ter  V,  and  adjudge  him  to  be  fiave  to  the  fame 

*  perJon  that  brought  and  prefentcd  him,  to  have  to 

*  him,  his  executors  and  afiigns  for  two  years, 
'  who  fhall  take  the  faid  flave   and  give  him  bread, 

*  water^  or  fmall  drink,  and  refufe  meat,  and  caufe 
'  him  to  work  by  beating,  chaining  or  otherwife, 

*  in  fuch  work  and  labour  as  he  fiiali  put  liim,  be  ic 

*  never  fo  vile.     And    if  fuch  flave  ablent  himfelf 

*  from  his  mailer  within  the  term,  by  the  fpace  of 
'  fourteen  days,  he  fhall  be  adjudged  by  tv.'o  juftices 

*  of  the  peace  to  be  marked  on  the  forehead,  or  the 

*  ball  of  the  check,  with  a  hoc  iroPj  with  the  figa 
'  of  an  S,  and  fliall  be  adjudged  to  be  flave  to  his 
'  faid  mafter  for  ever;  and,  if  the  faid  flave  fliall  run 
<  away  a  fecond  time,  he  fhall  be  adjudped  a  felon.' 

This  ftatute  lived  no  longer  than  two  years,  indeed 
it  deferved  no  longer  a  date;  for  it  was  cruel,  un- 
conflitutional,and  rather  refembling  ihc  cruel  temper 
of  a  Draco,  than  the  niild  fpirit  ot  the  tnglifh  law. 
But,  ejl  modus  i  there  is  a  difference  between  niakinf 
men  flaves,  and  felons,  and  compelling  them  to  be 
fubjecls  J  in  fliorc,  between  throwing  the  reins  on  the 
neck  of  idlenefs,  and  riding  it  v/ith  fpurs  of  iron. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  a- 
general  idea  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  this  finf^le 
point  of  employing  the  poor;  and',  as  v^ell  as  I  am 
able  to  difcern,  of  their  defeds,  and  the  reafons  of 
thofe  defects.  I  have  likewife  given  fome  hints  for 
f/«]   I  Ed.  VI.  i3*Rep. 

the 
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the  cure,  and  have  prefumed  to  offer  a  plan,  whici7_, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  would  effectually  anfwef 
every  purpofe  dcfired. 

But  till  this  plan  fhall  be  produced;  or  (v/hich  is 
more  to  be  expedletl)  till  fome  man  of  greater  abi- 
lities, as  well  as  of  greater  authority,  fhall  offer  fome 
new  regulation  for  this  purpofe ;  fomething,  at  leaff, 
ought  to  be  done  to  (Irengthen  the  laws  already 
made,  and  to  enforce  their  execution.  The  matter 
is  of  the  highefl:  concern  j  and  imports  us  not  only 
as  we  are  good  men  and  good  Chriftians  ;  but  ay 
we  are  good  Englifhmen.  Since  not  only  prelerving 
the  poor  from  the  highefh  degrees  of  wretchednefs, 
but  the  making  them  ufeful  fubjefts,  is  the  thini^ 
propofedj  A  worky  fays  Sir  Jofiah  Child  [;/],  wbiJj 
"Would  redound  fome  hundreds  of  ihoufands  per  ann.  to  the 
■public  advantage.  Lallly,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance to  that  point  which  is  the  fubjeft  matter  of 
this  treatife,  for  which  reafon  I  have  thought  myfclf 
obliged  to  give  it  a  full  confideration.     *  The  want 

*  of  a  due  provifion,'  lays  lord  \o'\  ITale,  *  for  edu- 

*  cation  and  relief  of  the  poor  in  a  v/ay  of  induflry, 

*  is  that  which  fills  the  gaols  with  malefactors,  and 
'  fills  the  kingdom  with  idle  and   unprofitable  per- 

*  fons  thatconfume  the  ftock  of  the  kingdom  with- 
<  out  improving  it,  and  that  will  daily  increafe,  even 
'  to  a  defolation  in  time.    And  this  error  in  the  firft 

*  concodion  is  never  remediable  but  by  gibbets  and 

*  whipping/ 

In  ferious  truth,  if  proper  care  fliould  be  taken 
to  provide  for  the  prel'ent  poor,  and  to  prevent  their 
increafe  by  laying  fome  effectual  reftraints  on  the 
extravagance  of  the  lower  fore  of  people,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  treatife  would  be  rendered  of  little 
confequence ;  fmce  few  perfons,  I  believe,  have  made 
their  exit  at  Tyburn,  who  have  not  owed  their  fate 
to  fome  of  the  caufcs  before  mentioned.     But  as  I 

[«]  Page  88.  [o]   At  th^  end  of  his  difcourfe  touching 

the  relief  of  the  poor. 

am 
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am  not  too  fanguine  in  my  expeiflations  on  this  head, 
I  iliall  now  proceed  to  confider  of  fome  methods  to 
obviate  the  frequency  of  robberies,  which,  if  lefs 
efficacious,  are,  perhaps,  much  eafier  than  thofe 
already  propofed.  And  if  we  will  not  remove  the 
temptation,  at  lead  we  ought  to  take  away  all  en- 
couragement to  robbery. 

SECT.     V. 
Of  the  pavfrrment   of  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods. 
O  W  one  great  encouragement  to  theft  of  all 


kinds  is  the  eale  and  fafcry  wich  which  flolen 
goods  may  be  difpofed  of.  Ic  is  a  very  old  and  vul- 
gar, but  a  very  true  faying,  '  That  if  there  were  no 
«  receivers  there  would  be  no  thieves.'  Indeed  could 
not  the  thief  find  a  m.arket  for  his  goods,  there  would 
be  an  abfolute  end  of  feveral  kinds  of  theft  j  fuch 
as  fhop-lifcing,  burglary,  &c.  the  objeds  of  which 
are  generally  goods  and  not  money.  Nay,  rob- 
beries on  the  highway  would  fo  feldom  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  the  adventurer,  that  very  fev/  would  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  rifque  fo  much  with  fuch 
fmall  expeftations. 

But  at  prcfent,  indead  of  meeting  with  any  fuch 
difcouragement,  the  thief  difpofes  of  his  goods  with 
almofl:  as  much  fafecy  as  the  honeftefl  tradefman  : 
for  firft,  if  he  hath  made  a  booty  of  any  value,  he 
is  almolt  fure  of  feeing  it  advertifed  within  a  day  or 
two,  directing  him  to  bring  the  goods  to  a  certain -place 
'•jjhere  he  is  to  receive  a  reis^ard  (fometimes  the  full 
value  of  the  booty)  and  no  queftions  afned.  This 
method  of  recovering  ftolen  goods  by  the  owner,  a 
very  learned  judge  formerly  declared  to  have  been, 
in  his  opinion,  acompofition  of  felony.  And  furely 
if  this  be  proved  to  be  carried  into  execution,  I  think 
it  muft  amount  to  a  full  convidlion  of  that  crime, 
Eut,  indeed,  luch  advertifements  are  in  them,felves  fo 
very  fcandalous,  and  of  fuch  pernicious  confequence 

thae 
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that  if  men  are  not  afhamed  to  own  they  prefer  an 
old  watch  or  a  diamond  ring  to  the  good  of  the  Ib- 
ciety,  it  is  pity  fome  effc6tuallavv  was  not  contrived 
to  prevent  their  giving  this  public  countenance  to 
robbery  for  the  future. 

But  if  the  perfon  robbed  fliould  prove  either  too 
honefi-,  or  too  obltinate,  to  take  tins  method  of  re- 
coveriiig  his  goods,  the  thief  is  under  no  difficulty 
in  turning  them  into  money.  Among  the  great  num- 
ber of  brokers  and  pawnbrokers  feveral  are  to  be 
found,  who  are  always  ready  to  receive  a  gold  watch 
at  an  eafy  rate,  and  where  no  queflions  are  a{]^;ed,  or 
at  leafl,  where  no  anlwer  isexpedted  but  fuch  as  the 
thief  can  very  readily  make. 

Befiues,  the  clandeftinc  dealers  this  way,  who 
fatisfy  their  confciences  with  telling  a  ragged  fellow, 
or  wench,  that  they  hope  they  came  honeftly  by  filver, 
and  gold,  and  diamonds;  there  are  others  who  fcorn 
fuch  pitiful  fubterfuges,  who  engage  openly  v^ith  the 
thieves,  and  who  have  warehoules  filled  v^ith  ftolen 
goods  only.  Among  the  Jews,  who  live  in  a  certain 
place  in  the  city,  there  have  been^  and  perhaps  ftill 
are,  ibme  notable  dealers  this  way,  v;ho,  in  an  almott 
public  manner,  have  carried  on  a  trade  for  many 
years  with  Rotterdam,  where  they  have  their  v/are- 
houfes  and  facflors,  and  whither  they  export  their 
goods  with  prodigious  prone,  and  as  prodigious  im- 
punity. And  all  this  appeared  very  plainly  lad  win- 
ter in  the  examination  of  one  Cadofa,  a  Jew,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  late  excellent  duke  of  Richmond, 
and  many  other  noblemen  and  magiftrates. 

What  then  Hiail  we  fay  ?  is  not  this  mifchief 
worthy  of  fome  remedy,  or  is  it  not  capable  of  it? 
the  noble  duke  (one  of  the  worthieil  of  magiftrates, 
as  well  as  of  the  beft  of  men)  thought  otherwife,  as 
would  have  appeared,  had  his  valuable  life,  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  been  prolonged. 

Certain 
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Certain  it  is,  that  the  law,  as  It  now  ftands,  is  in- 
cffedual  to  cure  the  evil.  Let  us  fee  therefore,  if 
poflible,  where  the  defefl  lies. 

At  the  common  law^  any  one  might  lawfully  (fays 
lord  Hale)  have  received  his  own  goods  from  the 
felon  who  dole  them[/>].  But,  if  he  had  received 
them  upon  agreement  not  to  profecute,  or  to  pro- 
fecute  faintly,  this  would  have  been  theftbote,  punifh^ 
able  by  imprifonment  and  ranfom. 

But  in  neither  of  the  foregoing  cafes  would  the 
receiver  of  the  goods  have  become  an  acceflary  to 
the  felon.  So  if  one  man  had  bought  another's 
goods  of  the  thief,  though  he  had  known  them  to  be 
ftolen,  if  he  had  given  the  juft  value  for  them,  he 
would  not  have  become  an  acceflary  [q"].  But  if  he 
had  bought  them  at  an  undervalue,  this,  Sir  Richard 
Hyde  held,  would  have  made  him  an  acceflTary.  My 
lord  Hale  differs  from  his  opinion,  and  his  reafon  to 
fome  readers  may  feem  a  pleafant  one;  For  if  there 
he  any  odds  {hys  he)  he  that  gives  more^  benefits  the 
felon  more  than  he  that  gives  lefs  than  value.  How- 
ever, this,  his  lordfhip  thinks,  may  be  a  mifdemeanor 
punilhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment  j  but  that  the 
bare  receiving  of  goods,  knov/ing  them  to  be  ftolen, 
makes  not  an  acceflary. 

So  fays  the  great  lord  Hale,  and  fo  indeed  was  the 
law  i  though  the  judges  feem  not  to  have  been  una- 
nimous in  their  opinion.  In  the  book  of  ^^^^(fj  [r], 
Scrope  is  faid  to  have  held  otherwifej  and  though 
Shard  there  quaflied  an  appeal  of  felony  for  receiving 
ftolen  goods  only,  yet  1  cannot  help  obferving,  thac 
the  reporter  of  the  cafe  hath  left  a  note  of  aftonifli- 
ment  at  the  judgment  of  the  court.  This,  fays  he, 
■was  wonderful !  and  wonderful  furcly  it  is,  if  he  who 
receives,  relieves,  comforts,  or  aflifts  a  felon,  fliall 
be  an  acceflTary,  that  he  fliall  not  be  fo,  who  know* 

[/J  Hift.  P.  C.  vol.  I.  p.  546.  619.  ib.  [f ]  Hill  P.  C. 

ubi  fupra.  [r]   27  Afllz.  69. 
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ingly  buys  the  goods  of  the  felon  ;  which  is  gene'>=' 
rally,  I  believe,  the  ftrongeft  relief,  comfort,  and 
affiftance  which  can  be  given  him,  and  without  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  which,  he  would  never  have 
committed  the  thefc  or  robbery. 

It  is  unnecefTary,  however,  to  enter  further  into 
this  controverfyj  fince  it  is  now  exprefsly  declared 
by  flatute  [j],  '  That  the  receivers  of  ftolen  goods, 

*  knowing  them  to  be  ftolen,  (hall  be  deemed  ac- 

*  ceiTaries  after  the  fad.' 

But  this  ftatute,  though  it  removed  the  former 
^bfurdity  of  the  law,  was  notfufficient  to  remedy  the 
evil  J  there  yet  remaining  many  difficulties  in  bring- 
ing thefe  pernicious  mifcreants  to  juftice,  confiftent 
with  regal  rules.     For, 

1.  As  the  offence  of  the  acceffary  is  dependent  on 
that  of  the  principal,  he  could  not  be  tried  or  out- 
lawed, till  after  the  conviction  or  attainder  of  the 
principal;  fo  that  however  ftrong  evidence  there 
tnight  be  againft  the  receiver,  he  was  ftill  fafe,  un- 
lefs  the  thief  could  be  apprehended. 

2.  If  the  thief  on  his  trial  ihould  be  acquitted,  as 
often  happens  through  Ibme  defect  of  evidence  in 
the  moft  notorious  cafes,  the  receiver,  being  only  an 
acceffary,  though  he  hath  confeffed  his  crime,  or 
though  the  moft  undeniable  evidence  could  be 
brought  againft  him,  muff  be  acquitted  tikewife. 

3.  In  petit  larceny  there  can  be  no  fuch  accef- 
rary[/]:  for  though  the  ftatute  fays,  that  a  receiver 
of  ftolen  goods,  knowingj  &c.  iliall  be  an  acceffary 
after  the  fatfl,  that  is  legally  underftood  to  mean  only 
in  cafes  where  fuch  acceffary  may  be  by  law  ;  and 
that  is  confined  to  fuch  felonies  as  are  to  receive 
judgment  of  death,  or  to  have  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
Now,  for  petit  larceny,  which  is  the  ftealing  goods 
oflefs  value  than  a  Jliilling,  the  punifhmentat  com- 

Is]  T,  and  4  W.  and  M.  c.  ix.  [t]  Cro.  Eliz.  750. 

Hale,  Hill,  vol.  I.  p.  530.  618. 
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tTf^on  law  is  whipping;  and  this  was  properly  enough, 
confidered  as  too  trifling  an  offence  to  extend  the 
guilt  to  criminals  in  a  fecond  degree.  But  fince 
juries  have  taken  upon  them  to  confider  the  value  of 
goods  as  innmacerial,  and  to  find  upon  their  oaths, 
that  what  is  proved  to  be  worth  feveral  fliillings,  and 
fometimes  feveral  pounds,  is  of  the  value  of  ten- 
pence,  this  is  become  a  matter  of  more  confequence. 
For  inftance,  if  a  pickpocket  fteal  feveral  hand- 
kerchiefs, or  other  things,  to  the  value  of  twenty 
fliillings,  and  the  receiver  of  thcfe,  knowing  them 
to  be  itolen,  is  difcovered,  and  both  are  indifled,  the 
one  as  principal,  the  other  as  acceflary,  as  theymuft 
be-,  if  the  jury  convi6t  the  principal,  and  find  the 
goods  to  be  of  as  high  value  as  a  lliilling,  he  muft 
receive  judgment  of  death  ;  v/hereas,  by  finding  the 
goods  (which  they  do  upon  their  oath)  to  be  of  the 
value  of  ten-pence,  the  thief  is  ordinarily  fentenced 
tobewhipt,  and  returns  immediately  to  his  trade 
of  picking  pockets,  and  the  acceffary  is  of  courfe  dif- 
charged,  and  of  courfe  returns  to  his  trade  of  receiv- 
ing the  booty.  Thus  the  jury  are  perjured,  the  pub- 
lic highly  injured,  and  two  excellent  acts  of  parlia- 
ment defeated)  that  two  mifcreants  may  laugh  at 
their  profecutors,  and  at  the  law. 

The  two  former  of  thefe  defeats  are  indeed  reme- 
died by  a  later  ftatute  [«],  which  enads,  '  That  the 
'  buyers   and    receivers  of  ftolen   goods,    knowing 

*  them  to  be  ftolen,   may  be  profecuted  for  a  rriifde- 

*  meanor,  and  punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment, 
'  though  the  principal  felon  be  not  before  convicfted 

*  of  felony.* 

This  laft  ftatute  is  again  repeated  in  the  5th  of 
Queen  Anne  [wjj  and  there  the  power  of  the  court 
to  punifh  in  the  cafe  of  the  mifdemeanor,  is  far- 
ther encreafed  to  any  other  corporal  punifhment, 
which  the  court  iliall  think   fit   to  inflict,    inftead 

[«]  3  and  4W,  and  M.  c.  ix.  [au]  Chap.  xxxi. 
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of  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
felony,  the  acceflTary  is  to  receive  judgment  of 
death  J  but  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  not  taken  away. 
Laflly,  By  the  ftatute  of  George  II.  [at]  the  receivers 
of  Itolen  goods,  knowing,  &c.  are  to  be  tranfported 
for  fourteen  years.  And  by  the  fanne  ftatute,  every 
perfon  taking  money  or  reward,  dirediy  or  indiredt- 
ly,  under  pretence  or  upon  account  of  helping  any 
to  ftolen  goods,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  apprehend  and 
bring  to  his  trial  the  felon,  and  give  evidence  againft 
him,  is  made  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

And  thus  ftands  the  law  at  this  day  ;  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  repeated  endeavours  of  the  legifia- 
ture,  experience  fhews  us,  is  incapable  of  removing 
this  deplorable  evil  from  the  fociety. 

The  principal  defe£t  fcems,  to  me,  to  lie  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  convi6ting  theofi^enderj  for, 

1.  Where  the  thief  can  be  taken,  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  profecute  for  the  mifdemeanor. 

2.  The  thief  himfelf,  who  muft  be  convi6led  be- 
fore the  acceflary  is  to  be  tried,  cannot  be  a  wit- 
nefs. 

3.  "Without  fuch  evidence  it  is  very  difficult  to 
convict  of  the  knowledge,  that  the  goods  were  ftolenj 
which,  in  this  cafe,  can  appear  from  circumftances 
only.  Such  are  principally,  17?.  Buying  goods  of 
value,  of  perfons  very  unlikely  to  be  the  lawful 
proprietors.  Q.dlyy  Buying  them  for  much  lefs  than 
their  real  value.  3^/y,  Buying  them,  or  felling  them 
again,  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  concealing  them, 
&c.  None  of  thefe  are  commonly  liable  to  be 
proved;  and  I  have  known  a  man  acquitted,  where 
moft  of  thefe  circumftances  have  appeared  againft 
him. 

What  tlien  13  to  be  done,  to  extirpate  this  ftub- 
born  mifchief  ?  to  prove  the  pernicious  confequence 
of  which,  I  need,  I  think,  only  appeal  to  the  fenfe 
[*■]  Chap,  xi, 
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of  parliament,  teftified  in  fo  many  repeated  acts,  and 
very  ftrongly  exprefled  in  their  preambles. 

Firjl,  Might  ic  not  be  proper  to  put  an  effedlual 
flop  to  the  prefent  fcandalous  method  of  compound- 
ing felony,  by  public  advertifements  in  the  newf- 
papers  ?  Might  not  the  inferting  fuch  advertifements 
be  rendered  highly  criminal  in  the  authors  of  them, 
and  in  the  printers  themfelves,  unlefs  they  difcover 
fuch  authors  ? 

idlvy  Is  it  impoITible  to  find  any  means  of  regu- 
lating brokers  and  pawnbrokers  ?  if  fo,  what  argu- 
ments are  there  againft  extirpating  entirely  a  fet  of 
mifcreants,  which,  like  other  vermin,  harbour  only 
about  the  poor,  and  grow  fat  bv  fucking  their 
blood  ? 

3^/y,  Why  fhould  not  the  receiving  ftolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  ftolen,  be  made  an  original 
offence  ?  by  which  means  the  thief,  who  is  often  a 
paultry  offender  in  comparifon  of  the  receiver,  and 
ibmetimes  his  pupil,  might,  in  little  felonies,  be 
made  a  witnefs  againft  him  j  for  thus  the  trial  of  the 
receiver  would  in  no  cafe  depend  on  the  trial  or 
convicftion  of  the  thief. 

4//^/y,  Why  may  not  the  bare  buying  or  taking  to 
pawn  ftolen  goods,  above  a  certain  value,  be  made 
evidence  of  receiving  with  knowledge,  &c.  unlefs 
the  goods  were  bought  in  market  overt  (no  broker's 
or  pawnbroker's  Ihop  to  be  reputed  fuch  market 
overt)  or  unlefs  the  defendant  could  prove,  by  a  cre- 
dible witnefs  to  the  tranfaflion,  that  he  had  good 
caufe  to  regard  the  feller  or  pawner  of  the  goods  to 
be  the  real  owner.  If  20j-.  was  the  value  limited,  it 
would  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  contended  for;  and 
would  in  nowife  interfere  with  the  honeft  trade  (if 
indeed  it  ever  be  fo)  between  the  pawnbroker  and 
the  poor. 

If  none  of  thefc  methods  be  thought  pofTible  or 

proper,  I  hope  better  will  be  found  out.    Something 

ought    to    be  done,  to  put  an  end  to  the  prefent 
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praftice,  of  which  I  fee  dai.y  the  mod  pernicious^ 
confequences  ;  many  of  the  younger  thieves  appear- 
ing plainly  to  be  taught,  encouraged,  and  employed 
by  the  receivers. 

SECT.     VI. 

Of  laws  relating  to  Vagabonds. 

TH  E  other  great  encouragement  to  robbery^ 
befide  the  cerrain  means  of  finding  a  market 
for  the  booty,  is  the  probability  of  efcaping  punilh- 
ment. 

Firft,  then.  The  robber  hath  great  hopes  of  being 
undifcovered  J  and  this  is  one  principal  reafon,  why 
robberies  are  more  frequent  in  this  town,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  than,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Whoever  indeed  cpnfiders  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weftrqinfter,  with  the  late  vaft  addition  of  their 
fuburbs,  the  great  irregularity  of  their  buildings, 
the  immenfe  number  of  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  and 
bye-placesj  muft  think,  that,  had  they  been  intend- 
ed for  the  very  purpofe  of  concealment,  they  could 
fcarcQ  have  been  better  contrived.  Upon  fuch  a, 
yiew  the  whole  appears  as  a  vaft  wood  or  foreft,  in 
■which  a  thief  may  harbour  with  as  great  fecurity, 
as  wild  beads  do  in  the  deferts  of  Africa  or  Arabia ; 
for,  by  wandering  from  one  part  to  another,  and  often 
fhifting  his  quarters,  he  may  almoil  avoid  the  pofTi- 
bility  of  being  difcovered. 

Here,  according  to  the  method  I  have  hitherto, 
purfued,  I  will  confider,  what  remedy  our  laws  have 
applied  to  this  evil,  namely,  the  wandering  of  the. 
poor,  and  whether,  and  wherein  thefe  remedies  ap-, 
pear  defeftive. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  ancient  conftitution  more 
admirable  than  that  which  was  calculated  to  prevent 
the  concealment  of  thieves  and  robbers.     The  ori- 

sinal 
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ginai  of  this  inftitution  is  given  to  Alfred,  at  the 
end  of  his  wars  with  the  Danes,  when  the  Englifh 
were  very  much  debauched  by  the  example  of  thofe 
barbarians,  and  betook  themlelves  to  all  manner  of 
licentioufnefs  and  rapine.  Thefe  evils  were  en- 
couraged, as  the  hiftorians  fay,  by  the  vagabond 
flate  of  the  offenders,  who,  having  no  fettled  place  of 
abode,  upon  com.mitting  any  offence,  fliifted  their 
quarters,  and  went  where  it  was  difficult  to  difcover 
them.  To  remedy  this  mifchief,  therefore,  Alfred 
having  limited  the  fhires  or  counties  in  a  better  man- 
ner than  before,  divided  them  into  hundreds,  and 
thefe  again  into  tithings,  decennaries,  or  ten  fa- 
milies \_y]. 

Over  every  one  of  thefe  tithings  or  decennaries, 
there  was  a  chief,  called  the  tithingman  or  burgh- 
holder,  who  had  a  power  to  call  z  court,  and  to  try 
fmall  offences  j  the  greater  being  referred  to  that 
court,  which  was  in  like  manner  eftablifhed  over 
every  hundred. 

Every  one  of  thefe  heads  of  families  were  pledges 
to  each  other  for  the  behaviour  of  all  their  family  j 
and  were  likewife  reciprocally  pledges  for  each  other 
to  the  hundred. 

If  any  perfon  was  fufpected  of  a  crime,  he  was 
obliged  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  out 
of  the  fame  hundred  and  tithing.  This  if  he  could 
not  find,  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  being  treated 
with  great  feverity  j  and  if  any  accufed  perfon, 
cither  before  or  after  his  finding  bail,  had  fled  from 

[y]  *  By  thefe  ten  families  (fays  the  annotator  to  Rapin)  we 

*  are  not  to  underlland  ten  houfekeepers,  but  ten  lords  of  manors, 

*  with  all  their  vaffals,  tenants,  labourers  and  Haves ;  who,  though 

*  they  did  not  all  live  under  their  lord's  roof,  were  all  counted 

*  part  of  his  family.     As  there  were  no  little  freeholders  in  thofe 

*  times,  nor  for  long  after,  ten  fuch  families  mull  occupy  a  large 
'  fpace  of  ground,  and  might  well  conllitute  arural  tithing.' But 
this  rural  tithing  would  be  larger  than  the  hundred  itfelf ;  and  the 
very  name  and  office  of  a  tithingman,  continued  in  parifhes  to  this 
day,  Ihews  that  lords  of  manors  could  no:  be  here  meant 

P  d  4  juflicCi 
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juftice,  the  whole  tithing  and  hundred  fhould  pay  a 
fine  to  the  king. 

In  cafe  of  the  default  of  appearance  in  a  decenner, 
his  nine  pledges  had  one-and-thirty  days  to  bring  the 
delinquent  forth  tojuftice.  If  this  failed,  then  the 
chief  of  thofe  decenners,  by  the  vote  of  that  and  the 
neighbour  decennaries,  was  to  purge  hiinfelf  both 
of  the  guilt  of  the  ia.3:,  and  of  being  parties  to  the 
flight  of  the  delinquent.  And  if  they  could  not  do 
this,  then  they  were,  by  their  own  oaths,  to  acquit 
themfelves,  and  lo  bind  thenifclves  to  bring  the  de- 
linquent to  juftice  as  foon  as  they  could  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  pay  the  damage  out  of  the  ellate  of 
the  delinquentj  and,  if  that  were  not  fufHcient,  then 
out  ot  their  own  eftare  [2]. 

Every  fubjecl  in  the  kingdom  was  regiftered  in 
fome  tithing  ;  only  perfons  of  the  firfl  rank  had  the 
privilege  (fays  Mr.  Rapin[^])  that  their  fingle 
family  fliould  make  a  tithing,  for  which  they  were 
refponfible.  *  All  archbifhops,  bifhops,  earls,  barons, 
*  and  all  (fays  Brafton)  who  have  fok  and  fac,  tol 
«  and  team,  and  thefe  kinds  of  liberties,  ought  to 
f  have  under  their  fridhburch,  all  their  knights^ 
^  fervants,  efquires  j  and,  if  any  of  them  prove  de- 
f  linquent,  the  lord  ihall  bring  him  tojuftice,  or  pay 
«  his  fine  [^].' 

The  mafter  of  the  family  was  anfwerable  for  all 
"who  fed  at  his  board,  and  v^'ere  of  his  livery,  and  for 
all  his  fervants  of  every  kind,  even  for  thofe  who 
ferved  him  for  their  food  only,  without  wages. 
Thefe  were  faid  to  be  of  his  manupaft  j  fo  were  his 
guefts  j  and  if  a  man  abode  at  any  houfe  but  two 
flights,  the  maflei"  of  that  houfe  was  anfwerable  for 
him  [<:]. 

In  a  word,  fays  Braflon,  every  man,  as  well  free- 
imen  as  others,  ought  to  belong  to  fome  frankpledge 

[sc]  Bacon's  Hiftor.  Difc.  p.  43.  [a]  Di/Tertation  on  the 

Government  of  the  Anglo-Saxon?.  [i]  Braft  L  iii.  De 

^oror.3,  cap.  X,  [rj  Braft.  ubi  fup.  Brit.  19.  b. 
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(z.  e.  to  fome  decenna)  unlefs  he  be  a  traveller,  or 
belong  to  the  manupaft  of  fome  others  or  unlefs  he 
gives  fonne  countervailing  fecurity  to  the  public,  as 
dignity,  {viz.  nobility)  order,  (knighthood,  or  of  the 
clergy)  or  eftate,  {viz.  either  freehold  in  land,  or 
perfonal  effe(ft:s,  res  immobiles)  if  he  be  a  citizen. 

By  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  every  perfon, 
of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  ought  to  be  fworn  in  a 
view  of  frankpledge,  That  he  will  neither  become  a 
thief  himfelf,  nor  he  any  wife  acceffary  to  theft. 

This  court,  Britton  \d]  tells  us,  was  to  be  holden 
twice  a  year,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  once 
a  year  by  Magna  Charta ;  and  no  man,  fays  the  Mir- 
ror, was,  by  an  ancient  ordinance,  fuffered  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom,  who  was  not  enrolled  in  decenna ,  and. 
had  freemen  for  his  pledges  [^]. 

Such  was  this  excellent  conllitution,  which  even 
in  Alfred's  time,  when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  wrought 
fo  admirable  an  effefl,  that  Ingulphus  fays,  a  travel- 
ler might  have  openly  left  a  fum  of  money  fafely  in 
the  fields  and  highways,  and  have  found  it  fafe  and 
untouched  a  month  afterwards  [/].  Nay,  William 
of  Malmfbury  tells  us,  the  king  ordered  bracelets 
of  gold  to  be  hung  up  in  the  crofs-ways,  as  a  proof 
of  the  honefty  of  his  people,  none  ever  offering  tQ 
meddle  with  them  [^]. 

But  this  conllitution  would  have  been  deficient,  if 
it  had  only  provided  for  the  incorporating  the  fub- 
jefts,  unlefs  it  had  confined  them  to  the  places  where 
they  were  thus  incorporated. 

And  therefore  by  the  laws  of  Alured,  or  Canute, 
it  was  rendered  unlawful  for  any  of  the  decenners  to 
depart  from  their  dwelling,  without  the  confent  of 
their  fellow-pledges  j  nor  were  they  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  country,  without  the  licence  of  the  IherifF 
or  governor  of  the  fame  [h], 

[d]  Brit.  36.  b.  [e]  Mirr.  chap.  i.  fea.  17.  and  chap.  v. 

(eft.  I.  [/]  Script.  poU  Bedam,  p.  870.  [g]  lb.  p.  44. 

[^j  Bacon,  p.  44. 

Ana 
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And  if  a  perfon,  who  fled  from  one  tithing,  was 
received  in  another,  the  tithing  receiving  him  fhould 
anfwer  for  his  deed  (/'.  e.  by  amercement)  if  he  was 
there  found  [z]. 

'  Before  this  order  was  eftablifhed,'  fays  Rapin, 

*  the  meaner  fort  of  people  might  fhlft  their  quar- 
^  ters,  by  reafon  of  their  obfcurity,  which  prevented 

*  them  from    being  taken  notice  of.      But  it  was 

<  impoffible  for  them    to   change  their  habitation, 

<  after  they  were  obliged  to  bring  a  teftimonial  from 
^  their  tithing,  to  enable  them  to  fettle  and  be  re- 
'  giftered  in  another  [/^]. 

Whilft  this  ancient  confhitution  remained  entire, 

*  fuch  peace,'  fays  lord  Coke,  '  was  preferved  within 

*  the  realm,   as  no  injuries,  homicides,  robberies, 

*  thefts,  riots,  tumults,  or  other  offences,  were  com- 

<  mjtted  ;  fo  as  a  man,  with  a  white  wand,  might 

*  fafely  have  ridden,  before  the  conqueft,  with  much 

*  money  about  him,  without  any  weapon,  through 
'  England  [/].'  Nay,  even  in  the  tumultuous  rimes 
of  Vv'iHiam  the  Conqueror,  the  hiltorians  tell  us, 
there  was  fcarce  a  robber  to  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom. 

This  view  of  frankpledge  remained  long  after 
the  Conqueft:  for  we  find  it  twice  repeated  in  one 
chapter  of  Magna  Charta  [m] ;  and  there  particularly 
it  is  faid,  Fiai  autem  vifus  de  frankpleg*  fic  'videlicet 
QUOD  PAX  NOSTRA  TENEATUR,  Nay  Brafton,  who 
wrote  after  that  time,  and.  Fleta  after  him,  fpeak  of 
frankpledge  as  then  fubfifting. 

The  ftatute  of  Marlborough  likewife,  which  was 
made  the  52d  of  Henry  III.  mentions  the  famecourtj 
as  doth  Britton,  who  wrote  ftill  later,  in  many  places. 
And  in  the  17th  of  Edward  II.  an  aft  was  made, 
called,  'The  Statute  for  the  view  of  Frankpledge  [»]. 

[/]  Brit,  ubi  fupra.        {k']  Rapin,  ubi  fup.        [/]  2  Inflit.  73. 

[/;;]   Chap,  xxxiii.  [«]  But  this  matter  was  before  that 

transferred  from  the  decennary  court  to  the  iee-ts  and  fherifF's 
tourn. 

Nay^ 
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Nay,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  an  annerce- 
ment  for  not  coming  to  a  view  of  frankpledge  j  and 
there  the  whole  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  every  man,  as  well  mafters  as  fervants,  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  this  court  [c]  ;  and  though  then 
pofTibly  it  was  degenerated,  and  become  little  more 
than  form. 

But  in  procefs  of  time,  this  inftitution  dwindled 
to  nothings  fo  that  lord  Coke  might  truly  fay,  ^od 
'vera  infiitutio  illius  curia  evamiity  et  velut  umbra  ejufdem 
adhuc  remanet  \  and  a  little  after,  fpeaking  of  the 
frankpledge,  the  Decemiarii,  and  the  Deccnna,  he 
lays,  *  They  are  names  continued  only  as  fhadows, 

*  of  antiquity  [/)].'  Nay,  this  great  man  himfelf  (if, 
after  a  moft  careful  and  painful  perufal  of  all  he 
hath  writ,  as  well  here  as  in  his  4th  Inftitute,  and 
other  places  on  the  fubjeft,  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay 
fo)  feems  to  have  no  very  clear  idea  concerning  them; 
and  might  have  fairly  owned,  of  the  original  of  the 
leet  and  frankpledge,  what  one  of  the  fages  doth  of 
an  hundred,  in  the  book  of  Henry  VII.  <  That  a  hun- 
'  dred  had  exifted  above  a  hundred  years  ;  and  there- 
f  fore,  as  to  the  true  definition  of  a  hundred,  and 
«  whether  it  was  compofed  of  a  hundred  towns,  or 

*  a  hundred  lordfhips,  and  whether  it  had  anciently 
5  more  or  lefs  jurifdi6lion,  he  frankly  owned  that  he 
'  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  [^].' 

The  ftatute  of  Marlborough  [r]  had  perhaps  gi- 
ven a  fatal  blow  to  the  true  and  ancient  ufe  of  the 
view  of  frankpledge  j  of  which,  as  lord  Coke  fays  [jj, 
the  Iheriff^s  had  made  an  ill  ufej  for,  in  the  3d  year 
of  the  fucceeding  king[/],  we  find  the  legiQature 
providing  againft  notorious  felons,  and  fuch  as  be 

[0]  Hill.  3  H.  IV.  PI.  19.  [/]  2  Inft.  72,  y^. 

f^]   8  H.  VII.  3  b.  [r]  Chap.  xxiv.     By  which  julHces  in 

eyre  are  forbidden  to  amerce  townfliips,  becaufe  all  of  twelve  years 
old  were  not  fworn.  [j]   2  Inftit.  147.  [/]  Weltminller, 

j^  chap.  XV, 

ppenly 
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openly  of  evil  fame,  that  they  fliall  not  be  admitted 
to  bail  j  and,  in  the  13th,  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter 
entirely  altered  the  law,  and  gave  us  a  new  conftitu- 
tion  on  this  head. 

1.  By  this  a6l  the  whole  hundred  is  made  anfwer- 
able  in  cafe  of  robberies. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers 
in  towns,  it  is  enacted,  i .  That  the  gates  of  all  walled 
towns  Ihall  be  fhut  from  fun-fctting  to  fun-rifing. 
2,  A  watch  is  appointed,  who  are  to  arreft  all  (Iran- 
gers.  3.  No  perfon  is  to  lodge  in  the  fuburbs,  nor 
in  any  place  out  of  the  town,  unlefs  his  hoft  will 
anfwer  for  him.  4.  The  bailiffs  of  towiis  fhall  make 
enquiry  once  within  fifteen  days  at  the  fartheft,  of 
all  perfons  lodged  in  the  fuburbs,  &c.  and  of  thofe 
■who  have  received  any  fufpicious  perfons. 

3.  To  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers  with- 
out the  towns,  it  is  enabled,  that  the  highways  lead- 
ing from  one  market-town  to  another,  iTiall  be  en- 
larged, and  no  buflies,  woods,  or  dykes,  in  which 
felons  may  be  concealed,  fhall  be  fuffered  therein. 

4.  Felons  are  to  be  purfued  by  hue  and  cry. 
This  ftatute,  fays  lord  Coke,  was  made  againft  a 

gang  of  rogues  then  called  Roberdfmen,  that  took 
their  denomination  of  one  Robin  Hood,  who  lived 
In  Yorkfhire  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and  who, 
■with  his  companions,  harbouring  in  woods  and  de- 
ferts,  committed  a  great  number  of  robberies  and 
other  outrages  on  the  fubjecl.  From  this  arch-thief 
3  great  number  of  idle  and  diftblute  fellows,  who  were 
called  Dravv^latches,  Ribauds,  and  Roberdfmen,  took 
their  rife,  and  infefted  this  kingdom  for  above  a  cen- 
tury, notwithftanding  the  many  endeavours  of  the 
legiflature  from  time  to  time  to  fupprefs  them. 

In  all  thefe  laws,  the  principal  aim  vifibly  was,  to 
prevent  idle  perfons  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
which,  as  we  have  before  feen,  was  one  great  point 
pf  the  decennary  conftitution. 

Thus 
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Thus  by  a  law  made  in  the  34th  year  of  Ed- 
ward III.  A  labourer  departing  from  his  fervice  into 
another  county  was  to  be  burned  in  the  forehead 
with  the  lecter  F.  And  by  the  fame  Itatute,  if  a  la- 
bourer or  fervant  do  fly  into  a  city  or  borough,  the 
chief  officer,  on  requeft,  was  to  deliver  him  up. 

Again,  in  the  7th  year  of  Richard  II.  the  juftices 
of  peace  are  ordered  to  examine  vagabonds  j  and,  if 
they  have  no  fureties  for  their  good  behaviour,  to 
commit  them  to  prifon. 

In  the  nth  year  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  enabled, 
that  vagabonds  and  idle  perfons  fliould  be  feton  the 
flocks  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  have  no 
other  fuftenance  but  bread  and  v.-ater,  and  then  fhall 
be  put  out  of  the  town;  and  whofoever  gave  fuch 
idle  perfons  relief,  forfeited  iid. 

By  11  Henry  VIII.  perfons  calling  themfelves 
Egyptians  fhall  not  come  into  the  realm,  under  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiting  their  goods  j  and,  if  they  do  noc 
depart  within  fifteen  days  after  they  are  commanded, 
fhall  be  imprifoned. 

By  the  i  and  2  Philip  and  Mary  [«],  Egyptians 
coming  into  the  kingdom,  and  remaining  here  a 
month,  are  made  guilty  of  felony  v^ithout  benefit  of 
clergy. 

And  thofe  who  bring  them  into  the  realm,  for- 
feit 40/. 

By  the  5  Eliz.  the  crime  of  felony  without  clergy- 
is  extended  to  all  who  are  found  in  the  company  of 
Egyptians,  or  who  fhall  counterfeit,  transform,  or 
difguife  themfelves  as  fuch. 

By  22  Henry  VIII.  A  vagabond  taken  begging 
fhall  be  whipped,  and  then  fworn  to  return  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  or  lafl:  abode  for  three  years,  there 
to  put  himfelf  to  labour. 

By  27  Henry  VIII.  A  valiant  beggar  or  flurdy 
vagabond,  fhall  be  whipped  for  the  firft  offence,  and 

[«]  Chap.  iv. 

fent 
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fent  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  dzc.  for  the  fecond,  the 
upper  part  of  the  griftle  of  his  right  ear  cut  off  j  and 
if  after  that  he  be  taken  wandering  in  idlenefs,  &Ci 
he  fiiall  be  adjudged  and  executed  as  a  felon. 

I  fliall  mention  no  more  afts  (for  feveral  were 
made)  between  this  and  the  39th  Elizabeth,  when 
the  former  afts  concerning  vagabonds  were  all  re- 
pealed, and  the  feveral  provifions  againfh  them  were 
reduced  to  one  law. 

This  a6l,  which  contained  many  wholefome  pro- 
vifions, remained  in  force  a  long  time,  but  at  length 
was  totally  repealed  by  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne j  as 
this  was  again  by  the  13th  George  II.  which  laft  men- 
tioned ftatute  ftands  now  repealed  by  another  made 
about  fix  years  ago  [w]. 

I  have  taken  this  fhort  view  of  thefe  repealed  laws^ 
in  order  to  enforce  two  confiderations.  F/r/?,  That 
the  removal  of  an  evil,  which  the  legiflature  have  fo 
often  endeavoured  to  redrefs,  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  fociety.  2dly,  That  an  evil  which  fo  many 
fubfequent  laws  have  failed  of  removing,  is  of  a 
very  ftubborn  nature,  and  extremely  difficult  to  be 
cured. 

Here  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  when  I  fuggeft,  that 
the  law  hath  probably  failed  in  this  inftance,  from 
want  of  fufficient  direction  to  a  fingle  point.  As  on 
a  former  head,  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  no  other  than 
idlenefsy  fo  here  wandering  is  the  caufe  of  the  mif- 
chief,  and  that  alone  to  which  the  remedy  fhould  be 
applied.  This,  one  would  imagine,  fhould  be  the 
chief,  if  not  fole  intent  of  alllaws  againftvagabonds^ 
which  might,  in  a  fynonymous  phrafe,  be  called 
lav/s  againft  wanderers.  But  as  the  word  itfelf  hath 
obtained  by  vulgar  ufe  a  more  complex  fignifica- 
tion,  fo  have  the  laws  on  this  head  had  a  more 
general  view  than  to  extirpate  this  mifchief  j  and 
by  that  means,  perhaps,  have  failed  of  producing 
fuch  an  efFed. 

[w]  17  George  II.  c.  V, 

I  will 
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I  will  therefore  confine  myfelf,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done  on  this  head,  to  the  fmgle  point  of  preventing 
the  poor  from  wandering,  one  principal  caiife  of 
the  encreafe  of  robbers  j  as  it  is  the  chief  means  of 
prefervins  them  from  the  purfuit  of  juftice.  It  be- 
ing impofiible  for  any  thief  to  carry  on  his  trade 
long  with  impunity  among  his  neighbours,  and  where 
not  only  his  perfon,  but  his  way  of  life,  muft  be  well 
known. 

Now  to  obviate  this  evil,  the  law,  as  it  now  (lands, 
hath  provided  in  a  twofold  manner,  i.  By  way  of 
prevention  ;  and,  1.  By  way  of  remedy. 

As  to  the  nril,  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  declares[;^]. 
That  no  perfon  retained  in  hufoandry,  or  in  any  arc 
or  fcience  in  the  ad  mentioned  [j],  after  the  time 
of  his  retainer  is  expired,  fhall  depart  out  of  any 
city,  parilh,  &c.  nor  out  of  the  county,  &c.  to  ferve 
in  any  other,  unlefs  he  have  a  teftimonial  und<jr  the 
fealof  the  city  or  town  corporate,  or  of  the  confta- 
ble  or  other  head  officer,  and  two  other  honed 
houfeholders  of  the  city,  town,  or  parifh,  where  he 
laft  ferved,  declaring  his  lawful  departure,  and  the 
name  of  the  fhire  and  place  where  he  ferved  laft. 
This  certificate  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  fervanf,  and 
regiftered  by  the  parfon  for  2d,  and  the  form  of  it  is 
given  in  the  aft. 

And  no  perfon  is  to  be  retained  in  any  other  fer- 
vice,  without  (hewing  fuch  teftimonial  to  the  chief 
officer  of  the  town  corporate,  and  in  every  other 
place  to  the  conftable,  curate,  &c.  on  pain  of  im- 
prifonment,  till  he  procure  a  teftim.oniah  and,  if  he 
cannot  procure  fuch  teftimonial  within  twenty-one 
days,  he  ftiall  be  whipped  and  treated  like  a  vaga- 
bond; fo  Ihall  he  be  if  found  with  a  forged  teftimo- 
nial. And  thofe  who  receive  him  without  (hewing 
fuch  teftimonial  as  aforefaid,  forfeit  5/. 


[x]  5  Eliz.  c.  iv.  fe£l.  lo.  in  force,  though  not  in  ufe. 
[j]  /.  e,  in  almoft  Qv^ty  trade. 
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As  to  the  ad,  the  law  hath  been  extremely  liberal 
in  its  provifions.  Thefe  are  of  two  forts»  i.  Simply 
compulfory  j  and,  2.  Compulfory  with  puaifliment* 
Under  the  former  head  may  be  ranged  the  feveral 
acls  of  parliament  relating  to  the  fettlement,  or  ra- 
ther removal  of  the  poor. 

As  thefe  ftatiites,  though  very  imperfecflly  exe- 
cuted, are  pretty  generally  known  (the  nation  hav- 
ing paid  fome  millions  to  Weftminfter-hall  for  the 
knowledge  of  them),  I  lliall  mention  them  very 
flightly  in  this  place. 

The  (latute  of  Elizabeth,  together  with  the  wife 
execution  of  it,  having  made  the  poor  an  intolerable 
burden  to  the  public,  difputes  began  to  arife  between 
parifhes  to  whofe  lot  it  fell  to  provide  for  certain  in- 
dividuals; for  the  laws  for  confining  the  poor  to 
their  own  homes,  being  totally  difregarded,  thefe 
•ufed  to  ramble  wherever  whim  or  conveniency  in- 
vited them.  The  overfeers  of  one  parifli  were  per- 
haps more  liberal  of  the  parochial  fund  than  in  an- 
other J  or,  fometimes  probably  the  overfeer  of  the 
parifh  A  was  a  friend  or  relation  of  a  poor  perfon  of 
the  parifh  of  B,  who  did  not  choofe  to  work.  From 
fome  fuch  reafon,  the  poor  of  one  parifh  began  to 
bring  a  charge  on  another. 

To  remedy  fuch  inconveniencies,  immediately  af- 
ter the  reftoration  [2],  a  (latute  was  made,  by  which 
if  any  poor  man,  likely  to  be  chargeable,  came  to 
inhabit  in  a  foreign  parifh,  unlefs  in  a  tenement  of 
10/.  a  year,  the  overfeers  might  complain  to  one 
juftice  within  forty  days,  and  then  two  juftices  were 
to  remove  the  poor  perfon  to  the  place  of  his  laft 
legal  fettlement. 

By  a  fecond  acl[^],  the  forty  days  are  to  be 
reckoned  after  notice  given  in  writing  to  the  church- 
warden or  overfeer  by  the  poor  perfon,  containing 
the  place  of  his  abode,  number  of  his  family,  &c. 

[z]   13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  xii.  [a]  3  and  4.  W.  and  M. 

C.  xi.  See  Jac.  II.  c.  xvii. 

4.  But 
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But  by  the  fame  ftatute,  the  executing  a  public 
annual  office  during  a  year,  or  being  charged  with, 
and  paying  to  the  public  taxes,  &c.  or  (if  unmar- 
ried and  not  having  a  child)  being  lawfully  hired  into 
any  parifh,  and  ferving  for  one  year,  or  being  bound 
apprentice  by  indenture,  and  inhabiting,  &c.  are  all 
made  good  fettlements  without  notice. 

By  a  third  ftatute  [i'],  perfons  bringing  a  certifi- 
cate figned  by  the  overfeers,  &c.  and  allowed  by 
twojullices,  cannot  be  removed  till  they  become 
chargeable. 

By  a  fourth  [<:],  no  fuch  certificate  perfon  ihall 
gain  a  fettlement  by  any  other  aft,  than  by  bo?ta  fide 
taking  a  leal'e  of  a  tenement  of  10/.  fer  annum y  or 
by  executing  an  annual  office. 

By  a  fifth  [^],  no  apprentice  or  hired  fervant  of 
certificate  perfon  fliall,  by  fuch  fervice  or  apprentice- 
fliip,  gain  any  fettlement. 

%y  a  fixth  [f  j,  no  perfon  by  any  purchafe,  of 
which  the  confideration  doth  not  bona  fide  amount  to 
30/.  (hall  gain  any  fettlement  longer  than  while  he 
dwells  on  fuch  purchafe. 

So  much  for  thefe  laws  of  removal,  concerning 
which  there  are  feveral  other  ads  of  parliament  and 
law  cafes  innumerable. 

And  yet  the  law  itfelf  is,  as  I  have  faidj  very  im- 
perfectly executed  at  this  daVj  and  that  for  feveral 
reafons. 

I.  It  is  attended  with  great  trouble;  for  as  the  a6t 
of  Ch.  II.  very  ivifely  requires  twojuftices,  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  requires  them  both  to  be 
prefent  together  (chough  they  feldom  are  fo),  the  or- 
der of  removal  is  fometimes  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  executed  ;  for  the  pariffi  to 
which  the  party  is  to  be  removed  (perhaps  with  a 
family)  is  often  inadiftant  county  j  nay,  fometimes 

U^  8  and  9  V/.  III.  c.  xxx.  [c]  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  xi. 

[f/l   12  Anne,  c.  xviii.  [c\  Geo.  I.  c.  vii. 
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they  are  to  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom- 
to  another, 

2.  It  is  often  attended  with  great  expence,  as  well 
for  the  reafon  aforefaid,  as  becaufe  the  parifh  re- 
moving is  liable  to  an  appeal  from  the  parilli  to 
which  the  poor  is  removed.  This  appeal  is  fome- 
times  brought  by  a  wealthy  and  litigious  parifh 
againfl  a  poor  one,  without  any  colour  of  right 
■whatever. 

q.  The  removal  is  often  ineffecflualj  for  as  the 
appeal  is  almoll  certain  to  be  brought,  if  an  attorney 
lives  in  the  neighbourhood  i  fo  is  it  almoft  as  fure 
to  fucceed,  if  a  juftice  lives  in  the  parifli.  And  as  for 
relief  in  the  King's  Bench,  if  the  juftices  of  peace 
will  allow  you  to  go  thither  (for  that  they  will  not 
always  do)  the  delay,  as  well  as  the  eoft,  is  fuch, 
that  the  remedy  is  often  worfe  than  the  difeafs. 

For  thefe  reafons,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  pariflies 
are  not  very  forward  to  put  this  law  in  execution.. 
Indeed,  in  all  cafes  of  removal,  the  good  of  the 
parifli,  and  not  of  the  public,  is  confulted  ;  nay, 
fometimes  the  good  of  an  individual  onlyj  and 
therefore  the  poor  man,  who  is  capable  of  getting  hi& 
livelihood  by  his  dexterity  at  any  handicraft,  and 
likely  to  do  it  by  his  induftry,  is  fure  to  be  removed, 
with  his  family  j  efpecialiy  if  the  overfeer,  or  any  of 
his  relations,  fliould  be  of  the  fame  occupation;  buc 
the  idle  poor,  who  threaten  to  rival  no  man  in  his- 
bufinefs,  are  never  taken  any  notice  of,  till  they  be- 
come actually  chargeable;  and  if,  by  begging  or 
robbing,  they  avoid  this,  as  it  is  no  man's  intereft,. 
fo  no  man  thinks  it  his  duty  to  apprehend  chem. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  expefled,  that  any  good  of 
the  kind  I  am  contending  for,  fliould  be  effected  by 
this  branch  of  the  law;  lee  us  therefore,  inihefccond 
place,  take  a  view  of  that  which  is  exprefsly  levelled 
at  vagrants,  and  calculated,  as  it  appears,  for  the 
very  purpofe  of  fupprefTing  wanderers. 

Tow 
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To  furvey  this  branch  will  be  eafy,  as  all  the  laws 
concerning  vagrants  are  now  reduced  into  onea6lof 
parliament  J  and  it  is  the  eafier  ftill,  as  this  aft  is 
very  clearly  penned,  and  (which  is  not  always  the 
cafe)  reduced  to  a  regular  and  intelligible  method. 

By  this  ad  then  three  degrees  of  offences  are  con- 
(lituted. 

Firfiy  Perfons  become  idle  and  diforderly  within 
the  a(5t,  by,  i.  Threatening  to  run  away  and  to 
leave  their  wives  or  children  to  the  parifli.  2.  Un- 
lawfully returning  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
have  been  legally  removed  by  the  order  of  two  juf- 
ticeSj  v/ith6ut  bringing  a  certificate,  &c.  3.  Living 
idle  without  employment,  and  refufing  to  work  for 
ufual  and  common  wages.  4,  By  begging  in  their 
own  parilhes. 

Secondly y  Perfons  by,  i.  Going  about  as  patent- 
gatherers,  or  gatherers  of  alms  under  pretence  of  lofs 
by  fire,  or  other  cafualtyj  or,  2.  Going  about  as  col- 
lectors for  prifons,  gaols,  or  hofpicals.  3.  Being 
fencers  and  bearwards.  4.  Or  common  players  of  in- 
terludes, &c.  5.  Or  minftrels,  jugglers.  6.  Pretend- 
ing to  be  gypfies,  or  wandering  in  fcch  habit.  7. 
Pretending  to  phyfiognomy,  or  like  crafty  fcience^ 
&c.  8.  Ufing  any  fubtle  craft  to  deceive  and  impofe 
on  any  of  his  Majedy's  fubjecls.  9.  Playing  or  fitting 
at  unlawful  games.  10.  Running  away,  and  leaving 
wives  or  children,  whereby  they  become  chargeable 
to  any  parifh.  1 1.  Wandering  abroad  as  petty  chap- 
men or  pedlars,  not  authorifed  by  law.  12.  Wand- 
ering abroad  and  lodging  in  alehoufes,  barns,  our- 
houfes,  or  in  the  open  air,  not  giving  a  good  ac- 
count of  themfelves.  13.  Wandering  abroad  and 
begging,  pretending  to  be  foldiers,  mariners,  fea- 
farmg  men,  or  pretending  to  go  to  work  at  harveft* 
14.  Vv^andering  abroad  and  begging,  are  to  be 
deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

'Thirdly,  i.  End-gatherers  oiTending  ag:iinll:  the  ij 
George  I.  entitulcd,  An  Jtf  for  the  better  regulation  of 

E  e  2  th 
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the  woollen  manufafJureSj  &c.  being  convifled  of  fuch 
offence  J  2.  Perfons  apprehended  as  rogues  and  va- 
gabonds efcaping;  or,  3.  refufing  to  go  before  ajuf- 
ticej  or,  4.  refilling  to  be  examined  on  oath;  or,  5. 
refufing  to  be  conveyed  by  a  pafs ;  or,  6.  on  exami- 
nation giving  a  falfe  account  of  themfelves  after 
warnincf  of  the  punilhment.  7.  Rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds efcaping  out  of  the  houfe  of  corredtion,  die. 
or,  8.  Thofe  who  liaving  been  punifiied  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  ihall  offend  again  as  fuch,  are  Qiade 
incorrigible  rogues. 

Now  as  to  iht  firfl  of  thefe  three  divifions,  it  were 
to  be  wiflied  ,  that  perfons  who  are  found  in  ale- 
houfesj  nighthoufes,  &c.  after  a  certain  hour  at 
night,  had  been  included;  for  many  fuch,  though  of 
very  fufpicious  characlers,  taken  up  at  privy  fearches, 
fall  not  under  any  of  the  above  defcripiions.  Some 
of  thefe  I  have  known  difcharged,  againft  whom  ca- 
pital complaints  have  appeared,  when  it  hath  been 
too  late.  Why  might  not  the  juftice  be  entrufted 
with  a  power  of  detaining  any  fufpicious  perfon,  who 
could  produce  no  known  houfekeeper,  or  one  of 
credit,  to  his  character,  for  three  days,  within  which 
time  he  might,  by  means  of  an  advertifement,  be 
viewed  by  numbers  who  have  been  lately  robbed  ? 
fome  fuch  have  been,  I  know,  confined  upon  an  old 
ilatute  as  perfons  of  evil  fame,  with  great  emolu- 
ment to  the  public. 

But  I  come  to  the y^-ro^i  head,  namely,  of  vaga- 
bonds; and  here  I  mufl  obferve,  that  wandering  is 
of  itfelf  made  no  offence  ;  fo  that  unlefs  fuch  wan- 
derer be  either  a  petty  chapman,  or  a  beggar  or 
lodger  in  alehoufes,  &c.  he  is  not  within  the  ad:  of 
parliament. 

Now,  however  ufeful  this  excellent  law  may  be  in 
the  country,  it  will  by  no  means  ferve  the  purpofe  in 
this  town;  for  though  mod  of  the  rogues  who  infefl 
the  public  roads  and  ftreets,  indeed  almoft  all  the 
thieves  in  general,   are  vagabonds  in  the  true  fenfe 

of 
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of  the  word,  being  wanderers  from  their  lawful  place 
of  abode,  very  few  of  them  will  be  proved  vaga- 
bonds within  the  words  of  this  a6l  of  parliament. 
Thefe  vagabonds  do,  indeed,  get  their  livelihood 
by  thieving,  and  not  as  petty  beggars  or  petty  chap- 
men ;  and  have  their  lodging  not  in  alehoiifcs,  &c. 
but  in  private  houfes,  where  many  of  them  relort 
together,  and  unite  in  gangs,  paying  each  2d.  per 
night  for  their  beds. 

The  following  account  I  have  had  from  Mr. 
Welch,  the  high  conftable  of  Holborn  j  and  none 
who  know  that  gentleman,  will  want  any  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  it. 

*  That  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Giles's  there  are  great 
'  numbers  of  houfes  fct   apart  for  the  reception  of 

*  idle  perfons  and  vagabonds,  who  have  their  lodg- 

*  ings  there  for  two-pence  a  night;  that  in  the  above 
'  parifh,  and  in  St.  George,  Bloomfbury,  one  wo- 
'  man  alone  occupies  fcven  of  thefe  houfes,  all  pro- 
'  perly  accommodated  with  miferable  beds  from  the 
'  cellar  to  the  garret,  for  fuch  two-penny  lodgers; 
'  that  in  thefe  beds,  feveral  of  which  are  in  the  fame 
'  room,    men    and   women,  often  ftrangers  to  each 

other,  lie  promifcuoufiyj  the  price  of  a  double  bed 
being  no  more  than  three-pence,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  them  to  lie  together;  that  as  thefe  places 
are  thus  adapted  to  whoredom,  lb  are  they  no  lefs 
provided  for  drunkennefs,  gin  being  fold  in  them 

*  all  at  a  penny  a  quartern ;  lb  that  the  fmalleft  fum 
'  of  money  ferves  for  intoxication  ;  that  in  the  exe- 

*  cution  of  fearch-warrants,  Mr.  Welch  rarely  finds 
'  lefs  than  twenty  of  thefe  houfes  open  for  the  receipt 

*  of  all  comers  at  the  lateft  hours;    that  in  one  of 

*  thefe  houfes,  and  that  not  a  large  one,   he  hath 

*  numbered   fifty-eight  perfons   of  both  fexes,  the 

*  flench  of  whom  vvas  fo  intolerable,  that  it  com- 
'  pelled  him  in  a  very  Ihort  time  to  quit  the  place.* 
Nay,  I  can  add,  what  I  myfelf  once  faw  in  the  parifli 
of  Shoredjtch,  where  two  little  houfes  were  emptied 
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of  near  feventy  men  and  women ;  amongft  whom 
was  one  of  the  prectielc  girls  I  had  ever  feen,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  an  Irifhman,  to  confummate 
her  marriage  on  her  wedding-night,  in  a  room  where 
leveral  others  were  in  bed'  at  the  fame  time. 

If  one  confiders  the  deftrudtion  of  all  morality, 
decency  and  modefty;  the  fwearing,  whoredom,  and 
drunkennefs,  which  is  eternally  carrying  on  in  thele 
houfes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exceflTive  poverty 
and  mifery  of  moll  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  other, 
it  feems  doubtful  whether  they  are  more  the  objects 
of  deteftation,  or  compafiionj  for  fuch  is  the  poverty 
of  thefe  wretches,  that,  upon  fearching  all  the  above 
number,  the  money  found  upon  all  of  them  (except 
the  bride,  who,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  had  robbed 
her  mjiirefs)  did  not  amount  to  one  fliilling  ;  and 
I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  fingle  loaf  hadi 
fupplied  a  whole  family  with  their  provifions  for  a 
week.  Laftly,  if  any  of  thefe  miferable  creatures 
fail  fick  (and  it  is  almoft  a  miracle,  that  ftench, 
vermin,  and  v*'ant  Ihould  ever  fufFerthem  to  be  well), 
they  are  turned  out  in  the  ftrects  by  their  mercilefs 
hod  or  hoftefs,  where,  unlefs  fome  parifh  officer  of 
extraordinary  charity  relieves  them,  they  are  fure 
miferably  to  periOi,  with  the  addition  of  hunger  and 
cold  to  their  difeale. 

This  p!(fl:ure,  which  is  taken  from  the  life,  will 
appear  iirange  to  many;  for  the  evil  here  defcribed, 
is,  I  am  confident,  very  little  known,  efpecialiy  to 
thofe  of  the  better  fort.  Indeed  this  is  the  only  ex- 
cufe,  and  I  believe  the  only  reafon,  that  it  hath  been 
lo  long  tolerated;  for  when  we  confider  the  number 
of  the'e  wretclies,  which,  in  the  outflvirts  of  the 
town,  amounts  to  a  great  many  tlioufands  [/],  it  is 
a  niiifance  which  v»?ill  appear  to  be  big  with  every 
riioral  and  political  mifchief.     Of  thefe  the  exceHlve 

[/]  Moll  ofliiefe  are  Irilh,  againft  the  importation  cf  whom 
a  levere  law  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  many  of  the 
repealed  vagrant  ails  contained  a  daufe  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

mifery 
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iTiifery  of  the  wretches  themfelves,  oppreiTed  with 
want,  and  funk  in  every  fpecies  of  debauchery,  and 
the  lofs  of  fo  many  lives  to  the  public,  are  obvious 
and  immediate  confequences.  There  are  fome  more 
remote,  which,  however,  need  not  be  mentioned  to 
the  difcerning. 

Amone:  other  mifchiefs  attendino-  this  wretched 
nuifance,  the  great  increafe  of  thieves  muft  necef- 
farily  be  one.  The  wonder  in  fafl  is,  that  we  have 
not  a  thoufand  more  robbers  than  we  havej  indeed, 
that  all  thefe  wretches  are  not  thieves,  muft  give  us 
either  a  very  high  idea  of  their  honefty,  or  a  very 
mean  one  of  their  capacity  and  courage. 

Where  then  is  the  redreli  ?  is  it  not  to  kinder  the 
■poor from  wanderings  and  this  by  compelling  the  parifh 
and  peace  omcers  to  apprehend  luch  wanderers  or 
vagabonds,  and  by  empowering  the  magiiirate  ef- 
feftually  to  punifh  and  fend  them  to  their  habi- 
tations? thus  if  we  cannot  difcover,  or  will  not  en- 
courage any  cure  for  idlenefs,  we  fhall  at  leaft  com- 
pel the  poor  to  ftarve  or  beg  at  home  j  for  there 
it  will  be  impoffible  for  them  to  ftcal  or  rob,  with- 
out being  prefently  hanged  or  tranfported  out  of  the 
way, 

SECT.     VII. 

Of  app'ehending  the  jerfons  of  felons. 

COME   nov/   to  a  third   encouragement  which 
the  thief  flatters  himfelf  with,  viz.  in   his   hopes 
of  efcaping  from  being  ap[irehended. 

Nor  is  this  hope  without  foundation;  how  long 
have  we  known  highwaymen  reign  in  this  kingdom 
after  they  have  been  publicly  known  for  fuch  ?  have 
not  lome  ot  thefe  committed  robberies  in  open  day- 
light, in  the  fight  of  many  people,  and  have  afrer- 
ward  rode  foiemnly  and  triumphanrly  through  the 
neighbouring  towns  without  any  danger  or  mo- 
leftation  ?  this  happens  to  every  rogu;;  who  is  be- 
E  e  4  come 
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coine  eminent  for  his  aiidacioufnefs,  and  is  thought 
to  be  defperace;  and  is,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, the  Cafe  of  great  and  numerous  gangs,  many 
of  which  have,  for  a  long  time,  committed  the  molt 
open  outrages  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Officers  of 
jurtice  have  owned  to  me,  that  they  have  palled  by 
fuch  with  warrants  in  their  pockets  againft  them 
without  daring  to  apprehend  them  ;  and,  indeed, 
they  could  not  be  blamed  for  not  expofing  them- 
felves  to  fure  deilruftion  ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that,  at  this  very  day,  a  rogue  no  fooner 
gives  the  alarm,  within  certain  purlieus,  than  twenty 
or  thirty  armed  villains  are  found  ready  to  come  to 
his  affiliance. 

On  this  head  the  law  may  feem  not  to  have  been 
very  defedive  in  its  cautions;  Firjl,  by  veiling  not 
only  the'bfncers  of  juftice,  but  every  private  man, 
with  authority  for  fecuring  thefe  mifcreants,  of 
which  authority  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  the  officers, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  in  general,  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly informed. 

FirJ}y  By  jj]  Weftminfter  I.  Perfons  of  evil  fame 
are  to  be  imprifoned  without  bail.  By  the  ftatute 
ofWinchelter  [^],  fufpicious  night-walkers  are  to 
be  arrefted  and  detained  by  the  watch.  A  ftatute 
made  in  [i]  5  Edw.  III.  reciting  that  many  man- 
llaugluers,  felonies,  and  robberies  had  been  done  in 
times  paft,  enacts,  that  if  any  perfon  have  an  evil 
fiifpicion  of  fuch  offenders,  they  fhall  be  incon- 
tinently arreftcd  by  the  conftable,  and  fhall  be  de- 
livered to  the  bailiff  of  the  franchife,  or  to  the  fneriff, 
to  be  ke-pt  in  prifon  till  the  coming  of  the  juftices. 
The  ^4.  [k]  Edw.  III.  gives  power  to  the  juftices 
of  peace,  inier  aiia,  to  enquire  of  wanderers,  and 
foch  ;is  will  not  labour,  and  to  arreft  and  imprifon 
fufpicious  perfons,  and  to  take  fureties  of  the  good 

[g]   We-m.  r  chap,  xv.  [h]  Winton.  chap.  iv. 

U]  5  Eilw.  III.  chap,  xiv,  \k]  34  Edw.  III.  c.  i. 

behaviour 
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behaviour  of  perfons  of  evil  fame,  *  To  the  intent, 
'  fays  the  ftatute,  that  the  people  be  not  by  fuch 
*^  rioters,  &c.  troubled  nor  endamaged,  nor  the  peace 
^   blemifiied,  nor  merchants  nor  others  pafTing  by  the 

*  highways  of  the  realm  dilturbed,  nor  put  in  peril  by 

*  fuch  offenders.' 

Secondlyy  by  the  common  law  every  perfon  who 
hath  con-.mitted  a  felony  may  be  arrefled  and  fecui-ed 
by  any  private  man  prefenc  at  the  laid  fa(5t,  though 
he  hath  no  general  nor  particular,  authority,  /.  e, 
though  he  be  no  officer  of  jullice,  nor  have  any  v/rit 
or  warrant  for  fo  doing;  and  fuch  private  man  may 
either  deliver  the  felon  to  the  conftable,  fecure  him 
in  a  gaol,  or  carry  him  before  a  magiftrate  [/].  And 
if  he  refules  to  yield,  thofe  who  arrell  may  julnf/ 
beating  [?«]  him  j  or  in  cafe  of  abfolute  neceffity  kil- 
ling him  [;^]. 

Nor  is  this  arred  merely  allowed  i  it  is  enjoined 
by  law,  and  the  omiflion,  without  fome  good  excufe, 
is  a  mifdemeanor  punifhable  by  amercement  or  fine 
and  imprifonment  \_o]. 

Again,  Every  private  man  may  arrefl:  another  on 
fufpicion  of  felony,  though  he  was  not  prefcnt  at 
the  fa6l  [/)].  But  then  if  the  party  arrefted  (hould 
prove  innocent,  two  circumftances  are  neceflary  to 
juflify  the  arreil.  i/,  A  felony  muft  be  aclually 
committed;  and  2diy,  there  muft  be  a  reafonable 
caule  of  fufpicion  [q]  ;  and  common  fame  hath  been 
adjudged  to  be  fuch  caufe[r]. 

But  in  this  latter  cafe  my  lord  Hale  advifes  the 
private  perfon,  ifpoffible,  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
magiftrate  and  obtain  his  warrant,  and  the  afTiftance 
of  the  [j]  conftable;  for  this  arreft  is  not  required 
by  law,  nor  is  the  party  punifhable  for  neglecting  it; 

[/]  Hale's  hift.  P.  C.  vol.1.  5S7.  vol.  II.  77.    [m]  Puk.  10.  a, 

[7/j   Hale's  hilLvol.  I.  588.  [0]  Hale,  vol.  I.  588.  vol.  II. 

76,77.  I/]  Lamb.  1.  ii.  c.  3.       Dalr.  403.     Hale's 

hill.  vol.  I.  588.   3  Hen.  Vil.  c.  i.      [q]  Hale's  hill.  vol.  II.  80, 

[r]  Dale.  407.  3  H.  VII.  4,  5.         [j]  Hale's  hill.  vol.  II.  76. 

and 
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and  fhould  the  perfon  arrefted,  or  endeavoured  to  be 
arrefted,  prove  innocenr,  the  party  arreting  him,  &c. 
will,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  anfwerable  for  the  ill 
confequence;  which  if  it  be  the  death  of  the  innocent 
perfon  occafioned  by  force  or  refiftance,  this  will, 
at  lead,  be  manflaughter ;  and  if  the  other  fhould 
be  killed  in  the  attempt,  this  likcwife  will  amount  to 
manflaughter  only  [/]. 

Again,  any  private  perfon  may  juflify  arreting  a 
felon  purfued  by  hue  and  cry.  This,  as  the  word 
imports,  is  a  public  alarm  raifed  all  over  the  coun- 
try, in  which  the  conftable  is  firft  to  fearch  his  own 
vill  or  divifion,  and  then  to  raife  all  the  neighbouring 
vills  about  who  are  to  purfue  the  felon  with  horfe 
and  [«1  foot.  And  this  hue  and  cry  may  either  be 
after  a  perfon  certain,  or  on  a  robbery  committed 
where  the  perfon  is  not  known  ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe, 
thofe  who  purfue  it  may  take  fuch  perfons  as  they 
have  probable  caufe  to  fufpect  [ze;]  vagrants,  &c. 

This  method  of  purfuit  lies  at  the  common  law, 
and  is  rr::n<:ioned  by  Erafton  [a;];  and  it  is  enforced 
by  muny  Karutes,    as  by  [y]  Weftm,  i.   '  All  are 

*  to  be  ready  at  the  funjmons  of  the  fheriff,  and  at 
^  the  cry  of  the  county,  to  arreft  felons  as  well  within 

*  franchifes  as  without.'  By  4  Edw.  I.  *  Hue  and 
«  cry  is  ordered  to  be  levied  for  all  murders,  bur- 

*  glaries,  men  flain,  or  in  peril  to  be  flain,  and  all 

*  are  to  follow  it.'  And  laltly,  the  llatute  of  Win- 
ton  enadts  as  we  have  feen  before. 

And  this  purfuit  may  be  raifed,  i.  By  a  private 
perfon.  2.  By  the  country  without  an  officer.  3.  By 
an  officer  without  a  warrant.  4.  By  the  warrant  of 
a  magiftrate.  And  this  lail,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
is  the  fafeft  way;  for  then  all  who  affift  are  enabled 
by  the  ftatutes  7  and  21  Jac.  to  plead  the  general 
iffue  [2]. 

[t]  Hale's  hift.  vol.  II.  82—3—4.         M  Hale's  hift.  vol.  If. 

101.  [iv]  Hale's  hill.  vol.  II.  103.  [x]  Lib.  iii.  c.  i. 

[j]  ^^P«  ^^«         [~]  Hale's  hift.  vol.  I.  465.  vol.  11.  gg,  100. 

The 
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The  common  law  To  (tridJy  enjoined  this  purfuir, 
that  if  any  defeft  in  raifing  it  lay  in  the  lord  of  the 
franchife,  the  franchife  fiiould  be  feized  into  the 
king's  hands;  and,  if  the  negle(fl  lay  in  the  bailiff, 
he  fhould  have  a  heavy  fine,  and  a  years  imprifon- 
ment,  or  fuffer  two  years  imprifonment  without  a 
fine[^].     And  now  by  a  very   late  [i^]  llatute,   *  If 

<  any  conftable,  headborough,  &c.  of  the  hundred 
'  where  any  robberies  fliall  happen,  ("hall  refufe  or 
'  mgle^  to  make  hue  and  cry  after  the  felons  v/itfi 
*  the  utmoft  expedition,  as  foon  as  he  fliall  receive 

<  notice  thereof,  he  fliall,  for  every  fuch  refufal  and 
'  negled,  forfeit  5/.  half  to  the  king  and  half  to  the 
«  informer.' 

Now  hue  and  cry  is  of  three  different  kinds  : 
I.  Againffc  a  perfbn  certain  by  name.  2.  Ag.iinft  a 
perfon  certain  by  defcription.  3.  On  a  robbery, 
burglary,  &c.  where  the  perfon  is  neither  knowii, 
nor  capable  of  being  defcribed. 

When  a  hue  and  cry  is  raifed,  every  private  maa 
is  not  only  jullified  in  purfuingj  but  may  be  obliged, 
by  command  of  the  conftable,  ro  purfue  the  felon, 
and  is  punifhable,  if  he  difobey,  by  fine  and  impri- 
fonment [c].  And  in  this  cafe,  whether  a  felony 
was  committed  or  nor,  or  whether  the  perfon  ar- 
refted  (provided  he  be  the  perfon  named  or  de- 
fcribed by  the  hue  and  cry)  be  guilty  or  innocent,  or 
of  evil  or  good  fame,  the  arrelt  is  lawful  and  juftift- 
able,  and  he  who  raifed  the  hue  and  cry  is  alone  to 
anfwer  for  the  juftice  of  it  [J]. 

In  thispurfuit,  likewife,  the  conftable  may  fearch 
fufpefted  houfes,  if  the  doors  be  open  ;  but  breakino- 
the  door  will  not  be  jullifiable,  unlefs  the  felon  be 
adlually  in  the  houfe;  nor  even  then,  unlefs  admit- 
tance hath  been  firft  demanded  and  denied  [e].      And 

[a]  Fleta.  1.  i.  c.  21.  ad  Init.  .  [i]  S  Geo.  If.  c.  16. 

[c]  Hale's  hill:,  vol.  I.  588.  vol.  II.  104.  [./]  29  Ed.  III.  -^9. 
35  Hen.  IV.  Pi.  24.     Hale's  hilt.  vol.  11.  101  -.:.  [e]lb. 

102,  J03. 

-what 
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what  the  conftable  ma;/  do  himfelf  wiil  be  juflifiablc 
by  any  other  in  his  afliftance,  at  leaft,  by  his  com- 
mand [/].  Indeed  a  private  perfon  may  juftify  the 
arrell:  of  an  offender  by  the  command  of  a  peace  of- 
jficer  ;  for  he  is  bound  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  to 
fuch  officer,  is  puniOiable  for  his  refnfal,  and  is  con- 
iequenily  under  the  protecftion  of  the  law  [^]. 

Laftly,  a  private  perfon  may  arreft  a  felon  by  vir- 
tue of  a  warrant  diretfied  to  him  ;  for  though  he  is 
not  bound  ro  excute  fuch  warrant,  yet  if  he  cloth, 
it  is  good  and  juftifiable  [h"]. 

Thirdlyy  Officers  of  public  jufiice  may  juftify  the 
arred  of  a  felon  by  virtue  of  their  office,  without 
any  warrant.  Whatever  therefore  a  private  perfon 
m^y  do  as  above,  will  certainly  he  juftifiable  in 
them. 

And  as  the  arrefting  felons,  &c.  is  more  parti- 
cularly their  dutv,  and  their  fine  will  be  heavier  for 
the  neglefr,  fo  will  their  proteftion  by  the  law  be  the 
greater;  for  if,  in  arrefting  thofe  that  zrt probcibly 
jujpcEledy  the  conftable  ffiould  be  killed,  it  is  murder; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  perfons  purfued  by  thefe 
officers  for  felony,  or  jujlifiabk  fujrjcion  thereof,  fhall 
refift  or  fiy  from  them;  or  being  apprehended,  fliall 
refcue  themfelves,  refift,  or  fly;  fo  that  they  cannot 
ctheyjitife  be  apprehended  or  re-apprehended,  and  are 
cf  necefftty  flain,  it  is  no  felony  in  the  officers,  or  in 
their  afiiftants,  though  poffibly  the  parties  killed 
are  innocent;  for,  by  refilling  the  king's  authority 
in  his  officers,  they  draw  their  ovv'n  blood  on  them- 
ielves  [/j. 

Again,  to  take  a  felon  or  fufpeifled  felon,  the 
conitable  without  any  warrant  may  break  open  the 
door.  But  to  juftify  this,  he  muft  fhew;  i.  That 
the  felon,  &c.  was  in  the  houfe,    2.  That  his  entry 

[/I  Hale's  hil.  vol.11.  104.  [^]  Pult.  6.  15.  Hale's  hill, 
vol.  II.  ^"6.  [/-]  Dale.  4.08.     Hale's  bift.  vol.  11.  86. 

[/]  Dalt.  409.  13  Edvv.  IV.  4  &g.  5  to  ^2.  Hale's  hift.  vol. 
II.  86.  90,  gi. 

was 
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was  denied.     3.  That   it   was  denied   afttr  demand 
and  notice  chat  he  was  conftable  [-^]. 

Laftly,  A  felon  may  be  apprehended  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant  iffuing  from  a  magidrarc  lawfully 
authorized  ;  in  the  execution  of  which  the  officer 
hath  the  fame  power,  and  will,  at  leaft,  have  the 
fame  protedion  by  law  as  in  the  arred  virtute  offuii. 
And  this  warrant,  if  it  be  fpecially  direfted  ro  him, 
the  conftable  may  execute  in  any  part  within  the 
jurifdidiion  of  the  magidrate-,  but  he  is  only  obliged 
to  execute  it  within  the  divifion  for  which  he  is 
conftable,  &c. 

In  the  excution  of  a  warrant  for  felony,  the  of- 
ficer may  break  open  the  doors  of  the  felon,  or  of  any 
perfon  where  he  is  concealed;  and  the  breaking  the 
doors  of  tlie  felon  is  lawful  at  all  events,  but  in 
breaking  thofe  of  a  ftranger  the  officer  ads  at  his 
peril  i  for  he  will  be  a  trefpafler  if  the  felon  fliould 
not  be  there  [/]. 

Such  are  the  powers  which  the  law  gives  for 
the  apprehending  felons  (for  as  to  the  particular 
power  of  (herifFs  and  coroners,  and  the  procefs  of 
iuperior  courts,  they  may  well  be  pafled  by  in  this 
place).  Again,  thefe  powers  we-  fee  are  enforced 
with  penalties;  fo  that  not  only  every  officer  of 
juftice,  but  every  private  peifon  is  obliged  to  arred 
a  known  felon,  and  may  be  punifhed  for  the 
omiffion. 

Nor  doth  the  law  ftop  here.  The  apprehending 
fuch  felons  is  not  only  authorifed  and  enjoined,  but 
even  encouraged,  with  impunity  to  perfons  guilty 
themfelves  of  felony,  and  with  regard  ro  others. 

By  3  and  4  of  \m']  William  and  Mary,  Perfons 
guilty  of  robbery  in  the  highway,  fields,  &c.  who, 
being  out  of  prilbn,  fnall  difcover  any  two  offenders 
to  be  convided  of  fuch  robbers,  are  entitled  to  his 

[k]  lb.  vol.  L  581.  vol.  ir.  1 10.  [/]  Hale's  hlft  vol.  I. 

582.  vol.  II.  J 17.  5  Co.  9J.b.  1^1  Chap.  viii. 

majefty's 
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majefty's  pardon  of  fuch  robberies,  &c»  as  they  Hiall 
have  then  committed. 

By  loand  ii  or[;2]  William  111.  this  is  extended 
to  burglary,  and  fuch  felonies  as  are  mentioned  in 
the  acft. 

By  the  fame  aft  all  perfons  who  fliall  apprehend  2e 
felon  for  privately  ftcaling  goods  to  the  value  of  55. 
out  of  fliop,  warehoufe,  coach-houfe,  or  ftable,  by 
night  or  by  day  (provided  the  felon  be  convicted 
thereof)  (hall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  which  may 
be  afilgned  once,  difcharging  fuch  apprehender  or 
his  afiignee  from  all  parochial  offices  in  the  parifh  or 
ward  where  fuch  felony  was  committed.  This  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  enrolled  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace> 
and  cannot  be  affigned  after  it  hath  been  ufed. 

If  any  man  be  killed  by  fuch  houfebreaker,  &Crf 
in  the  attempt  to  apprehend  him,  his  executors  or 
adminiftrators  fliall  be  entitled  to  fuch  certificate. 

By  the  3  and  4  of  [0]  W.  and  M.  whoever  fhall 
apprehend  and  profecute  to  conviction  any  robber 
on  the  highway,  fhall  receive  of  the  fheriff  40/* 
wjthin  a  month  after  the  conviction  for  every  of- 
fender ;  and  in  cafe  of  the  death  or  removal  of  the 
Iberiff,  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  i'ucceeding 
IherifF  within  a  month  after  the  demand  and  certifi- 
cate brought.  The  fherifi^on  default  forfeits  double 
the  fum,  to  be  recovered  of  him  by  the  party,  his 
executors,  &c. 

And  if  the  perfon  be  killed  in  this  attempt  by  any 
fuch  robber,  the  executors  of  fuch  perfon,  &c,  are 
entitled  to  the  reward,  under  the  like  penalty. 

Again,  By  the  fame  a6t,  the  horfe,  furniture,  armsy 
money  or  other  goods,  taken  with  fuch  highway- 
men, are  given  to  the  apprehender  who  fl}all  pro-* 
fecute  to  conviction,  notv/ithftanding  the  right  or 
title  of  his  majeity,  any  body  politic  or  lord  of 
Franchife,  or  of  thofe  who  lent  or  let  the  fame  to  hire 

[_b]  Chap,  xxiii.  [0]  Chap.  viii.  ubi/upra. 

tor 
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to  fuch  robber,  with  a  faving  only  of  thej-ight  of  fuch 
perfons  from  whom  fuch  horfes,  &c,  were  felonioufly 
taken. 

By  a  ftatute  of  queen  Anne,  the  40/.  reward  is  ex- 
tended to  burglary  and  houfebreaking. 

But  though  the  law  feems  to  have  been  fufficiently 
provident  on  this  headj  there  is  (till  great  difficulty 
in  carrying  its  purpofe  into  execution,  arifing  from 
the  following  caufes. 

Firji,  With  regard  to  private  perfons,  there  is  no 
country,  I  believe,  in  the  world,  where  that  vulgar 
maxim  fo  generally  prevails,  that  what  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  every  man  is  the  bufinefs  of  no  man  j  and 
for  this  plain  reafon,  that  there  is  no  country  in 
which  lefs  honour  is  gained  by  ferving  the  public. 
He  therefore  who  commits  no  crime  againfl:  the 
public,  is  very  well  fatisfied  with  his  own  virtue; 
far  from  thinking  himfelf  obliged  to  undergo  any 
labour,  expend  any  money,  or  encounter  any  danger 
on  fuch  account. 

idly^  The  people  are  not  entirely  without  excufe 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  law ;  for  fo  far  is  the 
power  of  apprehending  felons,  which  I  have  above 
fet  forth,  from  being  univerfally  known,  that  many 
of  the  peace  officers  themfelves  do  not  know  that 
they  have  any  fuch  power,  and  ofcen,  from  igno- 
rance, refufe  to  arreft  a  known  felon  till  they  are  au- 
thorized by  a  warrant  from  ajuftice  of  peace.  Much 
lefs  then  can  the  compulfory  part  to  the  private  per- 
fons carry  any  terror  of  a  penalty  of  which  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  totally  ignorant ;  and  of  in- 
flidling  which  they  iee  no  example. 

3^/)',  So  far  are  men  from  being  animated  with 
the  hopes  of  public  praife  to  apprehend  a  felon,  that 
they  are  even  difcouraged  by  the  fear  of  (hame.  The 
perfon  of  the  informer  is  in  fail  more  odious  than 
that  of  the  felon  himfelf;  and  the  thiefcatcher  is  in 
danger  of  worfe  treatment  from  the  populace  than 
the  thief. 

1  Lai 
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Lajlly,  As  to  the  reward,  I  am  afraid  that  th'e 
intention  of  the  legiflature  is  very  little  anfwered. 
For  not  to  meniion  that  the  profecutor's  title  to  it  is 
too  often  defeated  by  the  foolilh  lenity  of  juries, 
who,  by  acquitting  the  prifoner  of  the  burglary,  and 
finding  him  gtiilcy  of  the  fimple  felony  only,  or  by 
finding  the  goods  to  be  lefs  than  the  value  of  5  J, 
both  often  diredly  contrary  to  evidence,  take  the 
cafe  entirely  out  of  the  a6l  of  parliament;  and  fome- 
times  even  when  the  ftlon  is  properly  convicted,  I 
have  been  told  that  the  money  does  not  come  fo 
eafily  and  fully  to  the  pockets  of  thofe  who  are  en- 
titled to  it  as  it  ought. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  and  fourth  of  thefe  ob- 
jeilions  I  chufe  to  be  filent;  to  prefcribe  any  cure  for 
the  former,  I  muft  enter  into  difquifitions  very  foreign 
to  my  prefent  purpofej  and  for  the  cure  of  the  latter, 
when  1  confider  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  remedy  it,  a 
bare  hint  will,  I  doubt  nor,  fuffice. 

The  fecond  objection,  namely,  the  excufe  of  ig- 
norance, I  have  here  endeavoured  to  remove  by  fet- 
ting  forth  the  law  at  large. 

The  third  therefore  only  remains,  and  to  that  I 
fliall  fpeak  more  fully,  as  the  opinion  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  of  the  moft  pernicious  confequence  to  the 
fociety  J  for  what  avail  the  beft  of  laws,  if  it  be  a 
matterof  infamy  to  contribute  towards  their  execu- 
tion ?  the  force  of  this  opinion  may  be  feen  in  the 
following  inftance  :  We  have  a  law  by  v/hich  every 
perfon  who  drives  more  than  fix  horfes  in  a  waggon 
forfeits  as  many  horfes  as  are  found  to  exceed  that 
number.  This  law  is  broken  every  day,  and  gene- 
rally with  impunity  ;  for  though  many  men  yearly 
venture  and  lofe  their  lives  by  dealing  horfes,  yet 
there  are  very  few  who  dare  feize  a  horfe,  where  the 
law  allows  and  encourages  it,  when  by  fuch  feizure 
ht  is  to  acquire  the  name  of  an  informer ;  fo  much 
worfc  is  this  appellation  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar 
6  than 
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than  that  of  thief;  and  fo  much  more  prevalent  is 
the  fear  of  popular  fhame  than  of  death. 

This  abfurd  opinion  feems  to  have  firft  arifen  from 
the  ftatute  of  18  [/>]  Eliz.  entitled,  //«  AR  to  redrefs 
diforders  in  common  informers.  By  this  fcatute  it  ap- 
pears, that  very  wicked  ufes  had  been  made  of  penal 
llatutes  by  thefe  informers,  who  my  lord  Coke  calls 
turbidum  hominum  genus  [^]  ;  and  fays,  '  That  they 
'  converted  many  penal  laws  which  were  obfolece, 

*  and  in  time  grown  impoffible  or  inconvenient  to 
'  be  performed,  into  fnares  to  vex  and  intanglethe 

*  fubjeft.' 

By  the  ftatute  itfeif  it  appears,  that  it  was  ufual 
at  that  time  among  thefe  perfons  to  extort  money  of 
ignorant  and  fearful  people  by  the  terror  of  fome 
penal  law;  for  the  breach  of  which  the  informer 
either  inftituted  a  procefs,  or  pretended  to  intcitute 
a  procefs,  and  then  brought  the  timorous  party  to 
a  compofition. 

This  offence  therefore  was  by  this  aft  made  a  high 
mifdemeanor,  and  punifhed  with  the  pillory. 

Now  who  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  or 
hiilory  of  mankind,  doth  not  eafily  perceive  here  a 
fufficient  foundation  for  that  odium  to  all  informers 
which  hath  fince  become  fo  general ;  for  what  is 
more  common  than  from  the  abufe  of  any  thing  to 
argue  againft  the  ufe  of  it,  or  to  extend  obioquy 
from  particulars  to  univerfals  ? 

For  this  the  common  aptitude  of  men  to  fcandal 
will  fufficiently  account ;  but  there  is  Rill  another 
and  (Ironger  motive  in  this  cafe,  and  that  is  the  in- 
terell  of  all  thofe  who  have  broken  or  who  intend 
to  break  the  laws.  Thus  the  general  cry  being 
once  raifed  againft  profecutors  on  penal  laws,  the 
thieves  themfclves  have  had  the  ar:  and  impudence 
to  join  it,  and  have  put  their  profecutors  en  the  foot- 
ing of  all  others  ;  nay,  I  muft  queftion  whether,  in 

[/]  Chap.  V.  [q]  5  Inft.  c.  Ixxxvii. 

Vol.  X.  Ft  the 
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the  acceptation  of  the  vulgar,  a  thiefcatcher  be  not 
a  more  odious  and  contemptible  name  than  even  that 
of  informer. 

Nothing,  I  am  fenfible,  is  more  vain  than  to  en- 
counter popular  opinion  with  reafon ;  nor  more  li- 
able to  ridicule  than  to  oppofe  general  contempr, 
and  yet  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  if  to  do  good  to 
fociety  be  laudable,  fo  is  the  ofRce  of  a  thief- 
catcher;  and  if  to  do  this  good  at  the  extreme 
hazard  of  your  life  be  honourable^  th?n  is  this  office 
honourable.  True,  itmaybefaidj  but  he  doth  this 
with  a  view  to  a  reward.  And  doth  not  the  foldier 
and  the  failor  venture  his  life  with  the  fame  view  ? 
for  who,  as  a  great  man  lately  faid,  ferves  the  pub- 
lic for  nothing? 

I  know  what  is  to  be  my  fate  in  this  place,  or 
what  would  happen  to  one  who  fhould  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  hangman  was  a  great  and  an  honour- 
able employment.  And  yet  I  have  read  in  Tourne- 
fortj  of  an  Ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  whsre  the 
hangman  is  the  firft  and  highefl:  officer  in  the  ftate. 
Nay,  in  this  kingdom  the  ffieriff  himfelf  (who  was 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  his  county) 
is  in  law  the  hangman,  and  Mr.  Ketch  is  only  his 
deputy. 

if  to  bring  thieves  to  juftice  be  a  fcandalous  office, 
what  becomes  of  all  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  this 
bufinefs,  fome  of  whom  are  rightly  thought  to  be 
among  the  moft  honourable  officers  in  government? 
if  on  the  contrary  this  be,  as  it  furely  is,  very  truly 
honourable,  why  fhould  the  pofi:  of  danger  in  this 
warfare  alone  be  excluded  from  all  ffiarc  of  ho- 
nour ? 

To  conclude  a  matter,  in  which,  though  ferious, 
I  will  not  be  too  tedious;  what  was  the  great  Pompey 
in  the  piratic  war  [r]  ?  what  were  Hercules,  Thefeus, 

[r]  Cicero  in  his  Oration /ro  Lege  Manilla  calls  this,  if  T  re- 
member rightly,  Belliim  Turpe  ;  but  fpeaks  of  the  extirpation  of 
thefe  robbers  as  of  the  greateli  of  all  Pompey's  exploits, 

I  and 
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and  the  other  heroes  of  old,  Deonim  in  templa 
recepti — Were  they  not  the  mod  eminent  of  thief- 
catchers  ? 

SECT.     VII. 
Of  the  difficulties  which  attend  profecutions, 

N  O  W  come  to  a  fourth  encouragement  which 
greatly  holds  up  the  fpirits  of  robbers,  and  which 
they  often  find  to  afford  no  deceitful  confolation  5 
and  this  is  drawn  from  theremiflnefsof  profecutors, 
who  are  often, 

1.  Fearful,  and  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats 
of  the  gang  J  or, 

2.  Delicate,  and  cannot  appear  in  a  public  court  i 
or, 

3.  Indolent,  and  v;ill  not  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  of  a  profecution  ;  or, 

4.  Avaricious,  and  will  not  undergo  the  expence 
of  it ;  nay,  perhaps,  find  their  account  in  com- 
pounding the  matterj  or, 

5.  Tender-hearted,  and  cannot  take  away  the  life 
of  a  man;   or, 

Laftly,  NecelTitous,  and  cannot  really  afford  the 
coll,  however  fmallj  together  with  the  lofs  of  time 
which  attends  it. 

The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  are  too  abfurd,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  too  infamous  to  be  reafoned 
with.  But  the  two  laft  deferve  more  particular 
notice,  as  the  fifth  is  an  error  fpringing  originally 
out  of  a  good  principle  in  the  mindj  and  the  fixth 
is  a  fault  in  the  conftitution  very  eafiiy  to  be  re* 
medicd. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  thefe,  it  is  certain, 
that  a  tender-hearted  and  compaffionate  difpofition, 
which  inclines  men  to  pity  and  feel  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  and  which  is,  even  for  its  own  fake, 
incapable  of  involving  any  man  in  ruin  and. mifery, 
is  of  all  tempers  of  mind  the  nioft  amiable  ;  and 
F  f  2  though 
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though  it  feldom  receives  much  honour,  is  worthy 
of  the  highetl.  The  natural  energies  of  this  temper 
are  indeed  the  very  virtues  principally  inculcated 
in  our  excellent  religion  i  and  thofe,  who,  becaufe 
they  are  natural,  have  denied  them  the  name  of  vir- 
tues, feem  not,  I  think,  to  be  aware  of  the  direct 
and  impious  tendency  of  a  doflrine  that  denies  all 
merit  to  a  mind  which  is  naturally,.  I  may  fayy  ne- 
ceiTarily,  good. 

Indeed,  the  pafllon  of  love  or  benevolence  whence 
this  admirable  difpofition  arifes,  feems  to  be  the  only 
human  paffion  that  is  in  itfelf  fimply  and  abfolutely 
good  i  and  in  Plato's  commonwealth  or  (which  is 
.  more)  in  a  fociety  ading  up  to  the  rules  o^ChriJiianilyy 
no  danger  could  arile  from  the  higheft  excefs  of  this 
virtue}  nay,  the  m.ore  liberally  it  was  indulged,  and 
the  more  exteniively  it  was  expanded,  the  more 
would  it  contribute  to  the  honour  of  the  individual^, 
and  to  the  happinefs  of  the  whole. 

But  as  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  permit  human  fo- 
cieties  to  be  conftituted  in  a  different  manner,  and 
knaves  to  form  a  part  (a  very  confiderable  one,  I  am 
afraid)  of  every  community,  who  are  ever  lying  in 
wait  to  deftroy  and  enfnare  the  honeft  part  of  man- 
kind, and  to  betray  them  by  means  of  their  owri 
■  goodnefs,  it  becomes  the  good-natured  and  tender- 
hearted man  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  temper  f 
to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  his  benevolence,  care- 
fully to  felect  the  objefts  of  this  paflion,  and  not  by 
too  unbounded  and  indifcriminate  an  indulgence  to 
give  the  reins  to  a  courfer,  which  will  infallibly  carry 
him  into  the  ambufcade  of  the  enemy. 

Our  Saviour  himfelf  inculcates  this  prudence 
amor.g  his  difciples,  telling  them,  that  he  fent  them 
forth  like  JJjeep  among  "juohes  :  be  ye  therefore,  fays  he, 
wife  as  ferpents,  but  innocent  as  doves. 

For  want  of  this  wifdom,  a  benevolent  and  ten- 
der-hearted temper  very  often  betrays  men  into  errors 
not  only  hurtful  tu  chemfelves,  but  highly  prejudicial 

to 
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to  the  fociety.  Hence  men  of  invincible  courage, 
and  incorruptible  integrity,  have  fometimes  falfified 
their  trull  j  and  thole,  whom  no  other  temptation 
could  fway,  have  paid  too  little  regard  to  the  fanilion 
of  an  oath,  from  this  inducement  alone.  Hence 
likewife  the  mifchief  which  I  here  endeavour  to  ob- 
viate, hath  often  arilen;  and  notorious  robbers  have 
lived  to  perpetrate  fu ru re  afls  of  violence,  through 
the  ill-judging  tendcrnefs  and  compafilon  of  thofe 
who  could  and  ought  to  have  profecuted  them. 

To  fuch  a  perfon  I  would  fugged  thefe  confidcra- 
tions : 

Firjly  As  he  is  a  good  man,  he  (hould  confider, 
that  the  principal  duty  which  every  man  owes  is  to 
his  country,  for  the  fafety  and  good  of  which  all 
laws  are  ellablifhed;  and  therefore  his  country  re- 
quires of  him  to  contribute  all  that  in  him  lies  to  the 
due  execution  of  thofe  laws.  Robbery  is  an  offence 
not  only  againft  the  party  robbed,  but  againft  the 
public,  who  are  therefor-e  entitled  to  profecution ; 
and  he  who  prevents  or  ftifles  fuch  the  profecution, 
is  no  longer  an  innocent  man,  but  guilty  of  a  high 
offence  againft  the  public  good. 

Secondly^  as  he  is  a  good-natured  man,  he  will 
behold  all  injuries  done  by  one  man  to  another  with 
indignation.  What  Cicero  fays  of  a  pirate,  is  as 
true  of  a  robber,  that  he  is  hojtis  humani  generis  ;  and 
if  fo,  I  am  fure  every  good-natured  man  mull  be 
an  enemy  to  him.  To  defire  to  fave  thefe  wolves 
in  fociety,  may  avife  from  benevolence  j  but  it  muft 
be  the  benevolence  of  a  child  or  a  fool^  who,  from 
want  of  fufficient  realbn,  miltakes  the  true  objecls 
of  his  paffion,  as  a  child  doth  when  a  bugbear  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  the  objedof  fear.  Such  tender- 
heartednefs  is  indeed  barbarity,  and  refembks  the 
meek  fpirit  of  him  who  would  not  affift  in  blowing 
up  his  neighbour's  houfe,  to  fave  a  whole  city  from 
the  flames.     *  It  is  true,'   faid  a  late  learned   chief 

Ff  3  judice 
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jufticefj],  in  a  trial  for  treafon,  *  here  is  the  life  of  a 
«  man  in  the  cafe,  but  then  you  (fpeaking  to  the  jury) 
«  nnifl  confider  likewife  the  nnifery  and  defolation, 
'  the  blood  and  confufion,  that  mull  have  happened, 
'  had  this  taken  effeft  j  and  put  one  againft  the 
'  other,  I  believe  that  confideration  which  is  on  be- 
<  half  of  the  king  will  be  much  the  ftronger.'  Here 
likewife  is  the  life  of  a  man  concerned  •,  but  of  what 
man?  why,  of  one  vA\o  being  too  lazy  to  get  his 
bread  by  labour,  or  too  voluptuous  to  content  him- 
felf  with  the  produce  of  that  labour,  declares  war 
againft  the  properties,  and  often  againfi:  the  perfons 
of  his  fellow  fubjedls;  who  deprives  his  coutrymen 
of  the  pleafure  of  travelling  with  fafery,  and  of  the 
liberty  of  carrying  their  money  or  their  ordinary  con- 
yeniencies  with  them ;  by  whom  the  innocent  are 
put  in  terror,  affronted  and  alarmed  with  threats  and 
execrations,  endangered  with  loaded  piftols,  beat 
with  bludgeons,  and  hacked  with  cutlafTes,  of  which 
the  lofs  of  health,  of  limbs,  and  often  of  life,  is  the 
confequencej  and  all  this  without  any  refpe6l  to  age, 
or  dignity,  orfex.  Let  the  good-natured  man,  who 
hath  any  underflanding,  place  this  piflure  before  his 
eyes,  and  then  fee  what  figure  in  it  will  be  the  objeft 
of  his  compaffion. 

I  come  now  to  the  laft  difficulty  which  obftruds 
the  profecution  of  offenders  ;  namely,  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  profecutor.  This  I  have  known  to 
be  fo  abfolutely  the  cafe,  that  the  poor  wretch  who 
hath  been  bound  to  profecute,  was  under  more  con- 
cern than  the  prifoncr  himftlf.  It  is  true  that  the 
neceffary  cofi:  on  thefe  occafions  is  extremely  fmall  ; 
two  fhillings,  which  are  appointed  by  aLt  of  parlia- 
ment for  drawing  the  indictment,  being,  I  think,  the 
whole  which  the  law  requires;  but  when  the  expence 
of  attendance,  generally  with  feveral  witneffes,  fome- 
times  during  feveral  days  together,  and  often  at  a 
great  diflv^nce  from   the  profccutor's  home  i  1  fay, 

[s]  Lord  chie'' jiiftice  Pratt. 

when 
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thefe  articles  are  fummed  up,  and  the  lofs  of  time 
added  to  the  account,  the  whole  amounts  to  an 
expence  which  a  very  poor  peifon,  already  plun- 
dered by  the  thief,  muft  look  on  with.fuch  horror 
(if  he  Pnould  not  be  abfolutely  incapable  of  the  ex- 
pence)  that  he  mull  be  a  miracle  of  public  fpirit,  if 
lie  dorh  not  rather  choofe  to  conceai  the  felony, 
and  fit  down  farisfied  with  his  prefent  lofs ;  but 
what  fhall  we  fay,  when  (as  is  very  common  in 
this  town)  he  may  not  only  receive  his  own  again, 
but  be  farther  rewarded,  if  he  will  agree  to  com- 
pound it  ? 

Now,  how  very  inconfiderable  would  be  the  whole 
coftof  this  fuit  either  to  the  county  or  the  nation;  if 
the  public,  to  whom  thejuftice  of  peace  gives  his 
whole  labour  on  this  head  gralist  was  to  defray  the 
coil  of  fuch  trials  (by  a  kind  o(  forma  pauperis  ad- 
iTiifTion)  the  fum  would  be  fo  trivial,  that  nothing 
would  be  felt  but  the  good  confequences  arifing  from 
fuch  a  regulation, 

I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  the  v/ords  of  my 
lord  Hale;  *  It  is,*  fays  he,    *  a  great  defc(fl  in  the 

*  law,  to  give  courts  of  juftice  no  power  to  allow 
'  witnefles  againft  criminals  their  charges;  whereby,* 
fays  he,  *  many  poor  perfons  grow  weary  of  their  at- 

*  tendance,  or  bear  their  own  charges  therein,  to 

*  their  great  hindrance  and  lofs.' 

SECT.     IX. 
Of  the  Trial  and  Conviction  <?/ Felons. 

BUT  if,  notwithftanding  all  the  rubs  which  we 
have  {ten  to  lie  in  the  way,  the  indidlment  is 
found,  and  the  thief  brought  to  Itls  trial,  dill  he  hath 
fuflicient  hopes  of  cfcaping,  either  from  the  caution 
of  the  profecutor's  evidence,  or  from  the  hardinefs 
of  his  own. 

In   ftreet  robberies  the  difficulty  of  convifling  a 

criminal  is  extremely   great.     The  method  of  dif- 
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covering  thefe  is  generally  by  nneans  of  one  of  the 
gang,  who  being  taken  up,  perhaps  for  fome  other 
offence,  and  thinking  himfelf  in  danger  of  punifh- 
ment,  choofes  to  make  his  peace  at  the  expence  of 
his  corjipanions. 

But  when,  by  means  of  his  information,  you  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  whole  gang,  and  have, 
with  great  trouble,  and  often  with  great  danger, 
apprehended  them,  how  are  you  to  bring  them  to 
juftice?  for  though  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice 
be  ever  fo  pofitive  and  explicit,  nay,  even  fo  con- 
ne6led  and  probable,  ftill,  unlefs  it  be  corroborated 
by  fome  other  evidence,  it  is  not  fufficient. 

Now  how  is  this  corroborating  evidence  to  be  ob- 
tained in  this  cafe  ?  flreet-robberies  are  generally 
committed  in  the  dark,  the  perfons  on  whom  they 
are  committed  are  often  in  chairs  and  coaches,  and 
if  on  foot,  the  attack  is  ufually  begun  by  knocking 
the  party  down,  and  for  the  time  depriving  him 
of  his  fenfes.  But  if  the  thief  fhould  be  lefs  bar- 
barous, he  is  feldom  fo  incautious  as  to  omit  taking 
(every  method  to  prevent  his  being  known,  by  flap- 
ping the  party's  hat  over  his  face,  and  by  every 
other  method  which  he  can  invent  to  avoid  dif- 
covery. 

But  indeed  any  fuch  methods  are  hardly  necef- 
tary  j  for  when  we  confider  the  circumltance  of 
darknefs,  mentioned  before,  the  extreme  hurry  of 
the  aftion,  and  the  terror  and  confternation  in  which 
moft  perfons  are  in  at  fuch  a  time,  how  iliall  we 
imagine  it  pofiible,  that  they  fhould  afterwards  be 
able,  with  any  (the  leafl)  degree  of  certainty,  to 
fwear  to  the  identity  of  the  thief,  whofe  countt-nance 
is,  perhaps,  not  a  little  altered  by  his  fubfequent 
fieuation,  and  who  takes  care,  as  much  as  pofiible  he 
can,  by  every  alteration  ofdrefs,  and  otherwife,  to 
difguife  himl'elf  ? 

And  if  the   evidence   of   the    accomplice  be  fo 
unlikely  to  be  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  the  profe- 

cucor. 
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ciitor,  what  other  means  of  confirmation  can  be 
found  ?  for  as  to  his  charafter,  if  he  h'imfelf  doth 
not  call  vvitneffes  to  fiipport  it  (which  in  this  inftance 
is  not  incumbent  on  him  to  do),  you  are  not  ac 
liberty  to  impeach  it.  The  grcateft  and  moft 
known  villain  in  England,  Handing  at  the  bar 
equally  re£fus  in  curia  with  the  man  of  higheftefti- 
mation,  if  they  fhould  be  both  acculed  of  the  fame 
crime. 

Unlefs  therefore  the  robbers  fhould  be  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  apprehended  in  the  facft  (a  circum- 
ftance  which  their  numbers,  arms,  &c.  renders  or- 
dinarily impofllble)  no  fuch  corroboration  can  pofTi- 
bly  be  had;  but  tl.e  evidence  of  the  accomplice 
Handing  alone  and  unfupporrcd,  the  villain,  contrary 
to  the  opinion,  and  almolt  dircrt  knowledge  of  all 
prefent,  is  triumphantly  acquitted,  laughs  at  the 
court,  fcorns  the  law,  vows  revenge  againll  his  pro- 
fecutors,  and  returns  to  his  trade  with  a  great  in- 
creafe  of  confidence,  and  ccmmonly  of  cruelty. 

In  a  matter  therefore  of  fo  much  concern  to  the 
public,  I  fhall  be  forgiven,  if  I  venture  to  offer  my 
lentiments. 

The  words  of  my  lord  Hale  are  thcfe :  «  ThouMi  a 

*  particeps  criminis  be  admilFible  as  a  witnefs  in  law, 

*  yet  the  credibility  of  his  teflimony  is  to  be  left  to 
'  the  jury  ;  and  truly  it  would  be  hard  to  take  away 
<  the   life   of  any  perfon   upon  fuch  a  witnefs   that 

*  fwears  to  fave  his  own,  and  yec  confefTerh  him.felf 
'  guilty  of  fo  great  a  crim.e,  unlefs  there  be  alfo  very 
'  confiderable  circumflanccs,  which   may  <y\vQ  the 

*  greater  credit  to  what  he  fwears  [/].' 

Here  I  mult  obferve,  that  this  great  man  fcems 
rather  to  complain  of  the  hardfliip  of  the  law,  in 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  criminal  on  the  tedimony  of 
an  accomplice,  than  to  deny  that  the  law  was  fo. 
This  indeed  he  could  not  well  do;  for  not  only  the 

[/]  Hale's  hift.  vol.  I.  305. 

cafe 
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cafe  of  an  approver,  as  he  himfclf  iVems  to  acknow- 
ledge, but  many  later  refolutions  would  have  con- 
tradided  that  opinion. 

idlyj  He  allows  that  the  credibility  of  his  tefli- 
mony  is  to  be  left  to  the  jury ;  and  fo  is  the  credibility 
of  all  other  teftimonies.  They  are  abfolute  judges 
of  the  fad;  and  Gad  forbid  that  they  fliould  in  all 
cafes  be  tied  down  by  pofitive  evidence  againlt  a 
prifoncr,  though  it  was  not  delivered  by  an  ac- 
complice. 

But  furely,  if  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  be 
not  fufficient  to  put  the  prifoner  on  his  defence,  but 
the  jury  are  direded  to  acquit  him,  though  he  can 
produce  no  evidence  on  his  behalf,  cither  to  prove^ 
an  dibit  or  to  his  charader,  the  credibility  of  fuch 
teftimony  cannot  well  be  faid  to  be  left  to  a  jury. 
This  is  virtually  to  reject  the  competency  of  the  wit- 
nefs  ;  for  to  fay  the  law  allows  him  to  be  fworn,  and 
yet  gives  no  weight  to  his  evidence  is,  I  apprehend, 
a  mere  play  of  words,  and  conveys  no  idea. 

In  the  third  place,  this  great  man  aiTerts  the 
hardfhip  of  fuch  convidion. — Now  if  the  evidence 
of  a  fuppofed  accom[)lice  fliould  convicft  a  man  of 
fair  and  honefl:  characters  it  Vv'ould,  I  confefs,  be 
hard  j  and  it  is  a  hardil^p  of  which,  I  believe,  no 
experience  can  produce  any  inftance.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  teftimony  of  an  accomplice  with 
every  circumftance  of  probability  attending  it  againfl 
a  vagabond  of  the  viieft  character,  and  who  can  })ro- 
duce  no  fingle  perfon  to  his  reputation,  is  to  be  ab- 
folutely  rtjeded,  bccaufe  there  is  no  pofitive  pi  oof 
to  fupport  it  J  tl)is,  I  think,  is  in  the  higheft  degree 
hard  (1  think  1  have  proved  how  hard)  to  the  fo- 
ci ety. 

I  fliall  not  enter  here  into  a  difquifition  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  evidence  in  general ;  this  being 
much  too  large  a  field  ;  nor  (hall  I  examine  the  uti- 
lity of  thofe  rules  which  our  law  prefcribes  on  this 
head.    Some  of  thcfe  rules  might  perhaps  be  opened 

aiitile 
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a  little  wider  than  they  are,  without  either  mifchie^ 
or  inconveniencej  and  I  am  the  bolder  in  the  afler- 
tion,  as  I  know  a  very  learned  judge  who  concurs 
with  this  opinion.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  law 
more  bulky,  more  full  of  confufion  and  contra- 
diction, I  hadalmoft  faid  of  abiurdity,  than  the  Jaw 
of  evidence  as  it  now  (lands. 

One  rule  of  this  law  is,  that  no  man  interefted 
fhall  be  fworn  as  a  witnefs.  By  this  is  meant  pecu- 
niary intereft ;  but  are  niankind  governed  by  no 
other  palTion  than  avarice?  is  not  revenge  the  fweet- 
eftmorfel,  as  a  divine  calls  it,  which  the  devil  ever 
dropped  into  the  mouth  of  a  finner?  are  not  pride, 
hatred,  and  the  other  pafilons,  as  powerful  tyrants  in 
the  mind  of  man  ;  and  is  not  the  intereft  which 
thefe  pafTxns  propofe  to  themfclvcs  by  the  enjoyment 
of  their  object,  as  prevalent  a  motive  to  evil  as  the 
hope  of  any  pecuniary  intereft  whatever  ? 

But  to  keep  more  clofely  to  the  point — Why  ftiall 
not  any  credit  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  an  accom- 
plice?— My  lord  Hale  tells  us,  that  he  hath  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime:  and  yet  if  he  had  been  con- 
vidled  and  burnt  in  the  hand,  all  the  authorities  tell 
us,  that  his  credit  had  been  reftoredj  a  more  mira- 
culous power  of  fire  than  any  which  the  royal  fociety 
can  produce.  The  fame  happens,  if  he  be  par- 
doned. 

Again,  fays  lord  Hale,  he  fwears  to  fave  his  own 
life.  This  is  not  altogether  foj  for  when  once  a  felon 
hath  impeached  his  companions,  and  is  admitted  an 
evidence  againft  them,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  his 
evidence,  the  impeacher  always  goes  free.  To  this, 
it  is  true,  he  hath  no  pofitive  title,  no  more  hath  he, 
if  a  finale  felon  be  convicftcd  on  his  oath.  But  the 
practice  is  as  I  mention,  and  do  not  remember  any 
jnftance  to  the  contrary. 

But  what  inducement  has  the  accomplice  to  per- 
jure himlelf,  or  what  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  he 
iliould  befufpeded  of  it?  that  he  himfelf  wasoneof 

the 
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the  robbers  appears  to  a  demonftration  -,  that  he  had 
accomplices  in  the  robbery  is  as  certain.  Why  then 
Ihould  he  be  induced  to  impeach  A  and  B,  who  are 
innocent,  and  not  C  and  D,  who  are  guilty?  mufb 
he  not  think  that  he  hath  a  better  chance  of  convi(ft- 
ing  the  guilty  than  the  innocent  ?  is  he  not  liable  if 
he  gives  a  falfe  information,  to  be  deteded  in  it?  one 
of  his  companions  may  be  difcovered  and  give  a  true 
information,  what  will  then  become  of  him  and  his 
evidence?  and  why  lliould  he  do  this  ?  from  a  motive 
of  friendship  ?  do  the  word  of  men  carry  this  fDafTion 
fo  much  higher  than  is  common  with  the  befl  ?  but 
he  muft  not  cnly  run  the  rifque  of  his  life  but  of  his 
foul  too.  The  very  mention  of  this  latter  rifque  may 
appear  ridiculous,  when  it  is  confidered  of  what  fort 
of  perfons  I  am  talking.  But  even  thefe  pcrfons  can 
fcarce  be  thought  fo  very  void  of  underftanding  as 
to  lofe  their  fouls  for  nothing,  and  to  commit  the 
horrid  fins  of  perjury  and  murder  without  any  temp- 
tation, or  profpeft  of  intereft,  nay,  even  againlt 
their  interelt.  Such  charaders  are  not  to  be  found 
in  hiflory,  nor  do  they  exift  any  where  but  in  dif- 
tempered  brains,  and  are  always  rejedted  as  monfters, 
■when  they  are  produced  in  works  of  fiflion  :  for 
furely  we  fpoil  the  verfe  rather  than  the  fenfe  by  fay- 
ing, nemo  griiUsfuij  turpijfimus.  Under  fuch  circum- 
itances,  and  under  the  caution  of  a  good  judge,  and 
the  tendernefs  of  an  Englilh  jury,  it  will  be  the 
higheft  improbability  that  any  man  fhould  be  wrong- 
fully convicfled;  and  utterly  impoffible  to  convi(fi:  an 
honeft  man  :  for  I  intend  no  more  than  that  ^\.\c\\ 
evidence  fhall  put  the  prifoner  on  his  defence,  and 
oblige  him  either  to  controvert  the  fa6l  by  prov- 
ing an  alibiy  or  by  fome  other  circumllance;  or 
to  produce  fome  reputable  perfon  to  his  charader. 
And  this  brings  me  to  confider  the  fecond  fort- 
refs  of  the  criminal  in  the  hardinefs  of  his  own  evi- 
dence. 

The 
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The  ufual  defence  of  a  thief,  efpecially  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  is  an  alibi  [«]  :  to  prove  this  by  perjury  is  a 
common  aft  of  Newgate  friendfliip  ;  and  there  fcl- 
dom  is  any  difficulty  in  procuring  fuch  witnefTes.  I 
remember  a  felon  within  this  twelvemonth  to  have 
been  proved  to  be  in  Ireland  at  the  time  when  the 
robbery  was  fworn  to  have  been  done  in  London> 
and  acquitted;  but  he  was  fcarce  gone  from  the  bar, 
when  the  witnefs  was  himfclf  arrefted  for  a  robbery 
committed  in  London,  at  that  very  time  when  he 
fwore  both  he  and  his  friend  were  in  Dublin  j  for 
which  robbery,  I  think,  he  was  tried  and  executed. 
This  kind  of  defence  was  in  a  great  meafure  defeated 
by  the  late  baron  Thompfon,  when  he  was  recorder 
of  London,  whofe  memory  deferves  great  honour  for 
the  fervices  he  did  the  public  in  that  pod.  Thele 
witnefTes  fhould  always  be  examined  with  the  utmoft 
care  and  ftriftnefs,  by  which  means  the  truth  (efpe- 
cially if  there  be  more  witnefTes  than  one  to  the  pre- 
tended fa6t)  will  generally  be  found  out.  And  as  to 
charafter,  though  I  allow  it  to  have  great  weight,  if 
oppofed  to  the  fmgle  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  it 
fhould  furely  have  but  little  where  there  is  good  and 
ftrong  proof  of  the  faift  J  and  none  at  all,  unlefs  it 
comes  from  the  mouths  of  perfons,  who  have  them- 
felves  fome  reputation  and  credit. 

SECT.     X. 

Of  the    encouragement   given   to   robbers    by  frequent 
pardons. 

T  C O  M  E  now  to  the  fixth  encouragement  to  felons, 
j[  from  the  hopes  of  a  pardon,  at  leaft  with  the 
condition  of  tranfportation. 

This  I  am  aware,  is  too  tender  a  fubjefl  to  fpeak 
to.  To  pardon  all  crimes  where  the  profecution  is 
in  his  name,    is   an   undoubted  prerogative  of  the 

[u]  i.  e.  That  he  vjas  at  another  place  at  the  time. 

king. 
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king.  I  may  add,  it  is  his  moft  amiable  preroga- 
tive, and  that  which,  as  Livy  obrerves[w],  renders 
kingly  government  mofb  dear  to  the  people  :  for  in 
a  republic  there  is  no  luch  power.  I  may  add  far- 
ther, that  it  fcems  to  our  excellent  fovereign  to  be 
the  moft  favourite  parr  of  his  prerogative,  as  it  is 
the  only  one  which  hath  been  carried  to  its  utmoft 
extent  in  the  prefent  reign. 

Here  therefore  I  beg  to  diredl  myfelf  only  to  thofe 
perfons  who  are  within  the  reach  of  his  majefty's 
iacred  ear.  Such  perfons  will,  I  hope,  weigh  well 
what  I  have  faid  already  on  the  fubjeftof  falle  com- 
panion, all  which  is  applicable  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion:  and  finceour  king  (as  was  with  lefs  truth  faid 
of  another  \_x'j)  is  of  all  men  the  truejl  image  of  his  maker 
in  mercyj  I  hope  too  much  good  nature  willtranfporc 
no  nobleman  fo  far  as  it  once  did  a  clergyman  in 
Scotland,  who  in  the  fervour  of  his  benevolence 
prayed  to  God  that  he  would  gracioufly  be  pleafed 
to  pardon  the  poor  devil. 

To  fpeak  out  fairly  and  honeftly  [y'\i  though  mercy 
may  appear  more  amiable  in  a  magiftrate,  feverity  is 
a  more  wholefome  virtue;  nay,  feverity  to  an  in- 
dividual, may,  perhaps,  be  in  the  end  the  greateft 
mercy,  not  only  to  the  public  in  general,  for  the 
reafon  given  above j  but  to  many  individuals,  for  the 
reafons  to  be  prefently  afligned. 

To  confider  a  human  being  in  the  dread  of  a  fud- 
dtn  and  violent  death  ;  to  confider  that  his  life  or 
death  depend  on  your  will  j  to  rejeft  the  arguments 
which  a  good  mind  will  officiouOy  advance  toitfelf; 
that  violent  temptations,  neceffity,  youth,  inadvert- 
ency have  hurried  him  to  the  commifllon  of  a  crime 
which  hath  been  attended  with  no  inhumanity  j  to 
refift  the  importunities,  cries,  and  tears  of  a  tender 

[ow]  Dec.  I.  1.  ii.  cap.  3.  Efle  gratiac  locum  efTe  beneficii ;  et 
irafci  et  ignofcere  pcfle  (Regem  fcilicet)  inter  amicum  atque  inimi- 
cum  difcrimen  nofie,    legem  rem  furdaminexorabilem  efle,  i£c. 

[;r]  By  Dryden  of  Charles  IJ.  [j]  Difc.  1.  iii,  c.  3. 
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wife,  and  affeflionate  children,  who,  though  inno- 
cent, are  to  be  reduced  to  milery  and  ruin  by  a  ftritt 
adherence  tojuftice.  Thefe  altogether  form  an  ob- 
jecft  which,  whoever  can  look  upon  without  emotion, 
mud  have  a  very  bad  mind  j  and  whoever  by  the 
force  of  reafon  can  conquer  that  emotion  mufl:  have 
a  very  ftrong  one. 

And  vs'hat  can  reafon  fugged  on  this  occafion  ? 
firft,  that  by  faving  this  individual,  1  lliall  bring 
many  others  into  the  fame  dreadful  fuuation.  That 
the  paHlons  of  the  man  are  to  give  way  to  th^e 
principles  of  the  magiltrate.  Thofc  may  lan^ient  the 
criminal,  but  thefe  muft  condemn  him.  It  was  nobly 
faid  by  Bias  to  one  who  admired  at  his  fliedding  tears 
whilft  he  pad  fentence  of  death.    '  Nature  exatfls  my 

*  tendernefs,  but  the  law  my  rigour.'  The  elder 
Brutus  [2],  is  a  worthy  pattern  of  this  maxim  ;  an 
example,  fays  Machiavel,  mod  worthy  of  being 
tranfmitted  to  poderity.  And  Oionyfius  Halicar- 
nafleus  [^1  calls  it  a  great  and  wonderful  a^ion^  of 
which  the  Romans  were  proud  in  the  mcjl  extraordinary 
degree.  Whoever  derives  it  therefore  from  the  wane 
of  humane  and  paternal  adedlions  is  unjud;  no  in- 
ftances  of  his  inhumanity  are  recorded.  '  But  the 
'  feverity,'  fays  Machiavel,  *  v/as  not  only  profitable 

*  but  neceflary  i'  and  why?  becaufe  a  fingle  pardon 
granted  ex  mer a  gratia  ^  favore,  is  a  link  broken  in 
the  chain  of  juftice,  and  takes  away  the  concatena- 
tion and  drength  of  the  whole.  The  danger  and 
certainty  of  dedru6lion  are  very  different  objects,  and 
drike  the  mind  with  different  degrees  of  force.  It 
is  of  the  very  nature  of  hope  to  be  fanguine,  and  it 
will  derive  more  encouragement  from  one  pardon, 
than  diffidence  from  twenty  executions. 

\z]  He  puts  his  two  Tons  to  death  for  confpiring  with  Tarciuln. 

Neither  Livy  nor  Dionyfius  give  any  character  of  cruelty  to 
Brutus  ;  indeed  the  latter  tells  us,  that  hs-i>jasj'uperiar  to  all  th oft 
pa£lons  'jxh'ub  dijlnrb  human  reafon.  Ti.>v  sTrilaf/lTo.';;.*  t^j  >,(,yi:ry.k:: 
®«tvJ»  xa^lf^©-.  [a]  Page  272.  Edit.  Hudfon. 

It 
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It  is  finely  obferved  by  Thiicydides  [b"],  '  That 

'though  civil  focicties  have  allotted  the  punifhmenc 

of  death  to  many  crinnes,  and  to  fome  of  theinfe- 

*  rior  fort»  yet  hope  infpires  men  to  face  the  danger; 

*  and  no  man  ever  came  to  a  dreadful  end,  who  had 
'  not  a  lively  expe6tation  of  furviving  his  wicked 
'  m.achinations.* — Nothing  certainly  can  more  con- 
tribute to  the  raifing  this  hope  than  repeated  ex- 
amples of  ill-grounded  clemency  :  for  as  Seneca  fays, 
ex  dementia  cmnes  idem  fperant  [f  ] . 

Now  what  is  the  principal  end  of  all  punifhmentc 
:s  it  not,  as  lord  [(^]  Hale  exprefles  it,  '  To  deter  men 

*  from  the  breach  of  laws.  To  that  they  may  not  of- 

*  fend,  and  fo  not  fuffer  at  all  ?  and  isnot  the  inflicl- 

*  ing  of  punifliment  more  for  example,  and  to  pre- 

*  vent  evil,  than  to  punifh?'  and  therefore,  fays  he, 
prefently  afterwards,  *  Death  itfelf  is  neceflfary  to  be 

*  annexed  to  laws  in  many  cafes  by  the  prudence  of 

*  lawgivers,  though  polTibly  beyond  the  fingle  merit 
«  of  the  offence  fimply  confidered/  No  man  indeed 
of  common  humanity  or  common  fenfe  can  think  the 
life  of  a  man  and  a  few  fliillings  to  be  of  an  equal 
confideration,  or  that  the  law  in  punifhing  theft  with 
death  proceeds  (as  perhaps  a  private  pcrfon  fome- 
times  may)  with  any  view  to  vengeance.  The  terror 
of  the  example  is  the  only  thing  propofed,  and  one 
man  is  facrificed  to  the  prefervation  of  thoufands. 

If  therefore  the  terror  of  this  example  is  removed 
(as  it  certainly  is  by  frequent  pardons)  the  defign  of 
the  law  is  rendered  totally  ineffectual  i  the  lives  of 
the  perfons  executed  are  thrown  away,  and  facrificed 
rather  to  the  vengeance  than  to  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  receives  no  other  advantage  than  by  getting 
rid  of  a  thief,  whofc  place  will  immediately  be  fup- 
plied  by  another.  Here  then  we  may  cry  out  with 
the  [^]  poet : 

< Savoir  Enfe 

Parcendi  Rabies ■ 

[hi  P.  174.  Edit.  Hudfon.         [r]  De  dementia,  lib.  i,  c.  I. 
[^J  Hale's   hill.  vol.  I.  p.  13,  {e\  Chaudian. 

This 
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This  I  am  confident  may  be  afferted,  that  pardons 
have  HoLight  many  more  men  to  the  grJlows  than 
they  have  faved  from  it.  So  true  is  that  ientiment 
of  Machiavel,  that  examples  of  juflice  are  more  mer- 
ciful than  the  unbounded  exercife  of  pity  [/], 

S  E  C  T.     XI. 

Of  the  manner  of  execution. 

UT  if  every  hope  which, I  have  mentioned  fails 
"^  the  thief:    if  he  fliouid  be  difcovered,  appre- 
hended, profecuted,  convicted,  and  refufed  a  pardon  ; 
what  is  his  fituation  then  r  fiirely  moft  gloom.y  and 
dreadful,  without  any  hope,  and  without  any  com7 
fort.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  cafe  with  the  lefs  pradifed, 
lefs  fpirited,  and  lefs   dangerous  rogues  i   but  with 
thofe  of  a  different  confticution    it  is  far  otherwife. 
No  hero  fees  death  as  the  alternative  which  may  at- 
tend his  undertaking  with  lefs  terror,  nor  meets  it 
in   the   field  with  more    imaginary   glory.     Pride, 
which  is  commonly  the  uppermoft  pafTion   in  both, 
is  in  both  treated  with  equal  fatisfaftion.     The  day 
appointed  by  law  for  the  thief's  fhame  is  the  day  of 
glory  in  his  own  opinion.  His  procefTion  to  Tyburn, 
and  his  laft  moments  there,  are  all  triumphant;  at- 
tended with  the  compafTion  of  the  meek  and  tender- 
hearted, and  with   the   applaufe,    admiration,   and 
envy  of  all  the  bold  and  hardened.     His  behaviour 
in  his  prefent  condition,  not  the  crimes,  how  atro- 
cious foever,  which  brought  him  to  it,  are  the  fub- 
jecfl  of  contemplation.     And  if  he  hath  fenfe  enough 
to  temper  his  boldnefs  with  any  degree  of  decency, 
his  death  is  fpoke  of  by  many  with  honour,  by  molt 
with  pity,  and  by  all  with  approbation. 

How  far  fuch  an  example  is  from  being  an  objecft 
of  terror,  efpecially  to  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  it  is  prin- 
cipally intended,  I   leave  to  the   confideration  of 

[/]  In  his  Prince. 

Vol.  X,  Gg  every 
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every  rational  man;  whether  fuch  examples  as  I 
have  defcribed  are  proper  to  be  exhibited,  Iriuft  be 
fubmitted  to  our  fuperiors. 

The  great  caufe  of  this  evil  is  the  frequency  of 
executions:  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  will 
prove  this  from  reafon  j  and  the  different  effeds 
which  executions  produce  in  the  minds  of  the 
fpeftators  in  the  country  where  they  are  rare,  and  in 
London  where  they  are  common,  will  convince  us 
by  experience.  The  thief  who  is  hanged  to-day  hath 
learnt  his  intrepidity  from  the  example  of  his  hanged 
predeceiTors,  as  others  are  now  taught  to  defpife 
death,  and  to  bear  it  hereafter  with  boldnefs  from 
what  they  fee  to-day. 

One  way  of  preventing  the  frequency  of  execu- 
tions is  by  removing  the  evil  I  am  complaining  of: 
for  this  effeft  in  time  becomes  a  caufe  j  and  greatly 
increafes  that  very  evil  from  which  it  firfl:  arofc. 
Tlie  defign  of  thofe  who  firfl!  appointed  executions 
to  be  public,  was  to  add  the  punifliment  of  fhame  to 
that  of  death  ;  in  order  to  make  the  example  an  ob- 
[cft  of  greater  terror.  But  experience  hath  fhewn  us 
that  the  event  is  direcftly  contrary  to  this  intention. 
Indeed,  a  competent  knowledge  of  human  nature 
might  haveforefeen  the  confequence.  To  unite  the 
ideas  of  death  and  fhame  is  not  fo  eafy  as  may  be 
imagined.  All  ideas  of  the  latter  being  abforbed  by 
the  former.  To  prove  this^  I  will  appeal  to  any 
man  who  hath  feen  an  execution,  or  a  proceflion  to 
an  execution  ;  let  him  tell  me,  v/hen  he  hach  beheld 
a  poor  wretch,  bound  in  a  cart,  juft  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  all  pale  and  tremblmg  with  his  approach- 
ing fate,  whether  the  idea  of  fhame  harh  ever  in- 
truded on  his  mind  ?  much  lefs  -.vill  the  bold  danng 
rogue,  who  glories  in  his  prefent  condition,  infpire 
the  beholder  with  any  fuch  fcnfation. 

The  difhculty  here  will  be  eafily  explained,  '  'e 
have  recourfe  to  the  poets ;  (for  the  good  p^r  .i 
the  good  politician  do  not  differ  fo  muc'  i 
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T,^ho  kMw  nothing  of  either  arc  afnrm  j  nor  would 
Home^r  Milton  have  made  the  worft  iegiflaiors  of 
their  times:)  the  great  buGnefsis  to  raife  terror;  and 
the  poet  will  tell  you,  that  admiration  or  pity,  or 
both,  are  very  apt  to  attend  v/hatever  is  th.e  object 
of  terror  in  the  human  mind.  This  is  very  ulcfui 
to  the  poet,  but  very  hurtful  on  the  prefent  occa- 
Hon  to  the  politician.,  whole  art  is  to  be  here  em- 
ployed toraife  an  objecl  of  terror,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  much  as  pollible,  to  ftnp  it  of  ail  pity  and 
all  admiration. 

To  elfe(5t  this,  it  fcems  tlist  the  execution  fhould 
be  as  foon  as  poffible  after  the  commiffion  and  con - 
vidlion  of  the  crime;  for  if  this  be  of  an  atrocious 
kind,  the  reftntment  of  mankind  beingwarm,  would 
purfue  the  criminal  to  hi,s  iaft  «nd,  and  all  pity  for 
the  ojfFender  would  be  loft  in  deteltatjon  of  the  of- 
fence. Whereas,  when  executions  ar€  delayed  (0 
long  as  theyfometim.es  are,  the  punifr;ment  and  not 
the  crime  is  confuiered;  and  no  good  mind  can 
avoid  compa(!:on.iring  a  fee  of  wretches,  who  are 
put  to  death  we  know  not  why,  iinlefs,  as  it  almofc 
appears,  to  make  a  holiday  for,  and  to  entertain,  the 
mob. 

Secondly i  It  fhould  be  in  fome  degree  private. 
And  here  the  poets  will  again  adiii;  us.  Foreigners 
have  found  fault  >.vi!:h  the  cruelty  of  the  Engiidi 
drama,  in  reprefenting  frequent  murders  upon  ri^.e 
ft^ge.  In  fad,  this  is  not  only  cruel,  but  higldy 
ijijudicious  :  a  murder  behind  the  fcenes^  if  thepcec 
knovvs  h.ow  to  manage  it,  will  affecfl  the  audience 
with  greater  terror  than  if  it  was  a61:ed  before  their 
eyes.  Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  murder  of 
the  king  in  Macbeth,  at  vdiich,  when  Garrick  ads 
the  parr,  it  is  Icarce  an  hypciboJe  to  lay,  I  have 
feeri  the  hair  of  ih.c  audience  ftar.d  an  end.  Terror 
hath,  I  believe^  been  carried  hif<iu-r  by  this  finale 
inftance,  than  by  all  the  blood  wifich  hath  been  fpdt 
cn  the  ftage. — To  the  poets  1  may  add  th.e  priefls, 
G  <?  2  whole 
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whofe  politics  have  never  been  doubted.  'E^ofe  of 
Egypt  in  particular,  where  the  facred  myftenes  were 
firft  devifed,  well  knew  the  life  of  hiding  from  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  what  they  intended  fhould  infpire 
them  with  the  greatell:  awe  and  dread.  The  mind 
of  man  is  fo  much  more  capable  of  magnifying  than 
his  eye,  that  I  queftion  whether  every  objedl  is  not 
lelTened  by  being  looked  upon;  and  this  more  efpe- 
cially  when  the  padions  are  concerned  :  for  thefe  are 
ever  apt  to  fancy  much  more  fatisfaftion  in  thofe 
objedls  which  they  affeft,  and  much  moreof  mifchief 
in  thole  which  they  abhor,  than  are  really  to  be  found 
in  either. 

If  executions  therefore  v/ere  fo  contrived,  that  few 
could  beprcfentat  them,  they  would  be  much  more 
fhocking  and  terrible  to  the  crowd  without  doors  than 
at  prefcnr,  as  well  as  much  more  dreadful  to  the  cri- 
minals themfclves,  who  would  thus  die  in  the  pre- 
fence  only^of  their  enemies;  and  where  the  boldeft 
of  them  would  find  no  cordial  to  keep  up  his  fpirits, 
nor  any  breath  to  flatter  his  ambition. 

3^/y,  The  execution  fhould  be  in  the  highefb  de-* 
gree  folemn.  It  is  not  the  efience  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
but  the  drefs  and  apparatus  of  it,  which  make  an 
impreflion  on  the  mind,  efpecially  on  the  minds  of 
the  multitude  to  whom  beauty  in  rags  is  never  a  de- 
firable,  nor  deformity  in  embroidery  a  difagreeable 
objedt. 

Montagne,  v>?hc,  of  all.  men,  except  only  Ariflotle, 
feems  bell  to  have  underftood  human  nature,  en- 
quiring into  the  caufes  why  death  appears  more  ter- 
rible to  the  better  fort  of  people  than  to  the  meaner, 
expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  '  I  do  verily  believe,  that 
'  it  is  thofe  terrible    ceremonies   and   preparations 

*  wherewith  we  fet  it  out,  that  more  terrify  us  than 

*  the  thing  itfelf;   a  new  and  contrary  way  of  living, 
'  the  cries  of  mothers,  wives  and  children,  the  vifits 

*  of  aftonifhed  and  afflided  friends,  the  attendance 

*  of  pale  and  blubbered  fervants^  a  darkroom  fet 

*  round 
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*  round  with  burning  tapers,  our  beds  environed 

*  with  phyficians  and  divines,  in   fine,  nothing  but 

*  ghaitlineis  and  horror  round  about  us,  render  it  fo 
'  formidable,  that  a  man  almoft  fancies  himfelf  dead- 
'  and  buried  already  [^].' 

'  If  the  image  of  death,  fays  the  fame  author,  was 

*  to  appear  thus  dreadful  to  an  army,  they  would  be 

*  an  army  of  whining  milkfopsj  and  where  is  the 
'  difference  but  in  the  apparatus  ?   thus  in  the  field 

*  (I  may  add,  at  the  gallows)  what  is  encountered 

*  with  gaiety  and  unconcern,  in  a  fick  bed  becomes 

*  the  mod  dreadful  of  all  objefts.' 

In  Holland,  the  executions  (which  are  very  rare) 
are  incredibly  foiemn.  They  are  performed  in  the 
area  before  the  ftadthoufe,  and  attended  by  all  the 
magiftrates.  The  effedl  of  this  folemnity  is  incon- 
ceivable to  thofe  v;ho  have  not  obferved  it  in  others^ 
or  felt  it  in  themfelvess  and  to  this  perhaps  more 
than  to  any  other  caufc,  the  rarenefs  of  executions 
in  that  country  is  owing. 

Now  the  following  method  which  I  jQiall  venture 
to  prefcribe,  as  it  would  include  all  the  three  parti- 
culars of  celerity,  privacy,  and  folemnity,  fo  would 
it,  I  think,  effectually  remove  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  which  at  prefent  attend  the  manner 
of  inflicting  capital  punifliment. 

Suppofc  then,  that  the  court  at  the  Old  Baily  waS;> 
at  the  end  of  the  trials,  to  be  adjourned  during  four 
days;  that,  againft  the  adjournment  day,  a  gallows 
was  eredled  in  the  area  before  the  court  j  that  the 
criminals  were  all  brought  down  on  that  day  to  re- 
ceive fentence  i  and  that  this  was  executed  the  very 
moment  after  it  was  pronounced,  in  the  fight  and 
prefence  of  the  judges. 

Nothing  can,  I  think,  be  imagined  (not  even  tor- 
ture, which  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  very  thought  of 
admitting)    more  terrible  than  fuch  an  execution^ 

[g]  Montagne,  EiTa/  1 9. 
7  an(i 
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and  I  leave  it  to  any  man  to  refolve  himfelfupon  re- 
flexion, whether  fuch  a  day  at  the  Old  Baily,  or  a 
holiday  at  Tyburn,  would  make  the  ftrongcft  im- 
prefllon  on  the  minds  of  every  one. 

Thus  I  have,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  finilhed  the 
tafk  which  I  propofed,  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
evil  from  the  very  fountain-head,  and  to  Ihew  whence 
it  originally  fprings,  as  well  as  all  the  fupplies  it  re- 
ceives, till  it  becomes  a  torrent,  which  at  prcknc 
threatens  to  bear  down  all  before  it. 

And  here  I  muft  again  obferve,  that  if  the  former 
part  of  this  treatife  fhould  raife  any  attention  in  the 
legiflature,  fo  as  effe£tually  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
luxury  of  the  lower  people,  to  force  the  poor  to 
induftry,  and  to  provide  for  them  when  induftrious, 
the  latter  part  of  my  labour  would  be  of  very  little 
ufe;  and  indeed  all  the  pains  which  can  be  taken  in 
this  latter  part,  and  all  the  remedies  which  can  be 
devifed,  without  applying  a  cure  lo  the  former,  will 
be  only  of  the  palliative  kind,  which  may  patch  up 
the  difeafe,  and  lefTen  the  bad  effefts,  but  never  can 
totally  remove  it. 

Nor,  in  plain  truth,  will  the  utmoft  feverity  to 
offenders  bejuftifiable,  unlefs  we  take  every  poffible 
method  of  preventing  the  offence.  Nemo  ad  fup" 
plicia  exigenda  provenit^  nifi  qui  remedia  confumfftty  fays 
Seneca  [^],  where  he  reprefents  the  governors  of 
kingdoms  in  the  amiable  light  of  parents.  Tl"re 
fubjedt,  as  well  as  the  child,  fhould  be  left  without 
excufe  before  he  is  punifhed^.  for,  in  that  cafe  alone, 
the  rod  becomics  the  hand  either  of  the  parent  or  the 
magiftrate. 

All  temiptations  therefore  are  to  be  carefully  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  ;  much  lefs  is  the  plea  of  ne- 
ceflity  to  be  left  in  the  mouth  of  any.  This  plea  of 
neceffity  is  nt-ver  admitted  in  our  law;  but  the  rea- 
fon  of  that  is,  fays  lord  Hale,  becaufe  it  is  fo  diffi- 

^h]  De  Clementlaj  lib.  ii.  Fragm. 
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cult  to  difcover  the  truth.  Indeed  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways certainly  falfe,  is  a  fufficienc  fcandal  to  our 
polity;  for  what  can  be  more  fhocking  than  to  fee 
an  induftrious  poor  creature,  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  labour,  forced  by  mere  want  into  diflionefty,  and 
that  in  a  nation  of  fuch  trade  and  opulence. 

Upon  the  whole,  fomething  Ihould  be,  nay,  mufi: 
be  done,  or  much  worfe  confequences  than  have 
hitherto  happened,  are  very  foon  to  be  apprehended. 
Nay,  as  the  matter  now  ftands,  not  only  care  for  the 
public  fafcty,  but  common  humanity,  exacfls  our 
concern  on  this  occafion  j  for  that  many  cart-loads 
of  our  fellow  creatures  are  once  in  fix  weeks  carried 
to  flaughter,  is  a  dreadful  confideration  j  and  this  is 
greatly  heightened  by  refiefling,  that,  with  proper 
care  and  proper  regulations,  much  the  greater  pare 
of  thefe  wretches  might  have  been  made  not  only 
happy  in  themfelves,  but  very  ufeful  members  of 
the  fociety,  which  they  now  fo  greatly  difhonour  in 
the  fight  of  all  Chriftendom. 
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